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PREFACE. 


This Gazetteer is based on Mr. E. T. Atkinson’s 
Himalayan Gazetteer in three volumes. When that 
book was written the old Kumaon district consisting of 
the present Almora and Naini Tal districts was still in 
existence. Details regarding what is now the Almora 
district are fairly abundant and my task has consisted 
chiedy in bringing them up to date. For assistance and 
information I am much indebted to Messrs. E. C. Allen 
and Stiffe, successive Deputy Commissioners to Messrs. 
Shaw and Le Maistre, Deputy Collectors, and to the 
Divisional Forest officers : among non-officials to Mr. 
Norman Troup of Kausani, Mr. Stevenson of Chaukuri, 
Major P. Wall, I.M.S., of the 3rd Curkha Rifles, the 
llev. E. S. Oakley, the late Pandit Rai Ganga Dat 
Upreti Bahadur, and Pandit Llai Dharmanand Joshi 
Bahadur. But chiefly my acknowledgements arc due to 
Mr. H. R. Nevill who had already compiled a large 
quantity of material before the duty of producing this 
book was made over to me. 

The Tanakpur Bhabar was transferred to the Naini 
Tal distriot while the book was in the press. The Naini 
Tal Gc^tteer previously published naturally contained 
no description of this region, and it was therefore 
decided that the references to it should not be removed. 
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GEjnrauL. 


Alinota, is oite ttf the tiirM districts of the Etuuaon division Oeti^ 
of the ITaited . Proviaoos. It lies in the north-east of. 
the divisioa between latitudes 28^59' and 30^49' north, and 
iongitndes 79^2' and 81^81' east. It extends from Tibet on ihe 
Wrth to (the Nami Tal district on the south and from British 
l^arhwal on the west to the kingdom of Nepal on the east; 

With the exception of a small submontane toaot oaB^ the 
IPahakpor Bhabar* the entire district lies within ttm 
i Himalayan system, and fnUy one-third of it lies beyond 
outermost great snowy barrier' which here exhibits 
its more notable summits the phaks Nandakot 
Itnd tiie Pancha-ohuli group. The country consists of a 
||ooes8ioa of ridges derived from the snowy range, from which they 
ij^nd in a gei^eral southerly direction. It is hot possible to 
timate eofreetly the area of the snow-fields, glaciers and forest- 
moi^ta^.: fu^d, precipitous ravines which- bharacterise the. 
|nfigurs^ibh;of. the .district; t^ survey area of 6,890 square 
!^ is dn^jess theswea of the projection of the district on a - 
ori«)]]^: :^|^. . ‘ ■ ij,; 

« is separated on the west from Garhwal by a line l^xmaap^ 
ihrtly natoi^ and partly artificiaL Leaving the Tibetan water- ‘ ‘ - ' 
Arting at e point , ifest of liw Unta-dhnra pass the bonndary - 
ows the ridge ony^h the pass is situate to an eastern buttress of 
-hida'^yl ip Garhwai,f hence it descends in adirection a little to, 

|e west hf^l^ft^ and orossing the Pindar aseends to the top of a 
lUge ThisitfoUows toaiugh : 

|>i% eap^'-Ba^i^^ wldoh it strikes across the headspf 
, its affluent the Banao to toe ridge - 
river frOBji toe biato of the Nayar in GathtosL ’ 
tom houndary for some miles in a southefiy 
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direction ; and when the ridge turns off to the west the boundary 
descends to the Bamganga^ which it crosses, and passing over the 
outer range, drops down to Mohan on the Kosi. From Mohan 
eastwards Almora marches with the Naini Tal district, from 
which it is separated partly by the Kosi river and partly by a 
line following the boundaries of villages composing pattis 
made over to the Naini Tal district in 1892. On the east the 
Kali from its source in the Lipu Lekh pass to its issue into 
the plains near Barmdeo, where it assumes the name of Sarda, 
separates Almora from Nepal* On the north the water-parting 
ridge separates Almora from Tibet. 

In the Almora district the loftiest snowy peaks do not lie 
along the course of the Tibetan watershed. They arc situated at 
the southern extremity of snow-clad spurs extending south from 
the water-parting ridge, and at a distance of from 20 to 80 miles 
from it. They are separated one from another by the deep 
gorges which carry off the drainage from the southern slopes of 
that ridge. The chief of these groups both in natural grandeur 
and in geographical importance is the group of which Nanda Devi 
is the culminating peak. Its highest summit, which attains an 
elevation of 26,689 feet above the sea-level, belongs to the 
Garhwal district, but an eastern buttress 24,379 feet high is situ- 
ated on the border between that district and Almora. The most 
easterly peak of Trisul (22,360 feet) also lies on the boundary, and 
it is connected with Nanda Devi by a ridge exceeding 21,000 feet 
in height. From this ridge a spur diverges towards the south-west, 
rising^abo ve the Pindari glacier to 20,740 feet andinNandakot to 
22,630 feet. The Nanda Devi group is continued northwards * 
to the Unta-dhura ridge by a chain of peaces 21,772, 22,940 and 
20,344 feet high. 

The other groups of snowy peaks to which attention has to 
be drawn, though in themselves of vast proportions, assume a 
secondary importance when compared with the range just 
described. East of Nanda Devi and her sisters stands the noble 
mass of Pancha-chuli, situated between the Gori and the Dhauli; 
The highest peak hasan altitude of 22,661 feet. From thew^its 
^pect is superb ; it presents ihe appearance of a vast wH^ 
Pj^ramid supported by symmetrical peaks of the same form at 
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each corner. These lower peaks have an altitude of 20,700, 
20,783, 21,114 and 19,923 feet. Beyond to the north, between 
the Dhauli and the Kuthi-Yatikti, the range is marked by a 
number of peaks above 20,000 feet, culminating in the great 
peak of Yirgnajung above Budhi, in Byans, with an elevation 
of 20,456 feet. The great clusters of snowy peaks divide the 
great river basins from each other and the smaller groups 
separate sections of those basins from each other : thus Nanda- 
Devi separates the Kali from the Ganges system, and the 
Yirgnajung and Panchi-chuli nunor group separate affluents of 
the Kali from each other. 

The principal line of water-parting along the Tibetan fron 
tier is a ridge of great altitude. Its mean elevation exceeds 
18,000 feet above the sea. At no point is it possible to enter 
Tibet from the south without rising to nearly 16,800 feet, and the 
passes are more commonly above 17,600 feet. The water- 
si led is throughout the greater part of its length a simple longitu- 
dinal range, but its structure is a little complicated for a distance 
of about 30 miles in its western half between the passes of 
Unta-dhura and Nitij the ridge, which might otherwise have 
constituted the watershed, is here broken through a little to the 
south-east of Niti, and the drainage of the Girthi and Tapthal 
valleys is hence enabled to How to the south, joining theDhauli at 
Malari. The watershed is thus thrown back to the north about 10 
miles and follows the range which unites the Balchha, Shalshal, 
Marhi and Ting-jungla passes with that of Niti. 

The transverse ridge from the Tibetan water-parting to 
Nandakot extends southward beyond Nandakot and then sweeps 
round in a south-westerly direction to the Garhwal border 
immediately south of the valley by which the Pindar 
river leaves the district. It thus divides the drainage 
area of the Kali system, which enters the plains at 
Barmdep, from that of the Ganges and its affluents. For a 
space it forms the boundary between the two districts and then 
bending to the west, encloses the head waters of the Gumti river 
and ‘re-enters^^ the point where the three pattis 

Palla Giwar and Malla and Bichla Katyur meet. Thence it 
prooeieds in a BDuth-east direction^ 8^ the basin of the 


Tibetan 

water- 

parting. 


Biver 

basins. 
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Quznti, ah affluent of the Sar jU| from that of the Eamganga and 
its tributaries. The range continues to the southern boundary of' 
the district through Binsar and Jageswar^ slightly to the east of 
Lamgarah. The drainage of the whole of the tract to the cast 
of this ridge is carried off by the Kali and its tributaries. The 
country to the west is drained by the Pindar, the western 
Bamganga and the Kosi, which ultimately merge their waters 
with those of the Ganges. 

The Kali on the cast has its true source in the Kuthi-Yankti 
which after the infall of the Kalapani river takes the name of 
Kali. The Kuthi river has a south-easterly course to the junction. 
After the junction the united stream turns gently towards the 
south-west and pursues a course nearly at right angles to the 
water-parting ridge. Next comes the Dhauli or Darma and then 
the Gori, both with a similar south-easterly direction, meeting 
the Kali almost at right angles. Last comes the Sarju with a 
general south-easterly course after taking its great bend at 
Bageswar. The minor streams which are affluents of these 
greater tributaries observe the same rule and fall into their 
principal streams at right angles to their course : such arc the 
Gumti and the eastern Bamganga. 

Bhabar. The narrow strip of level country at the foot of the Kali 
Eumaon hills is known as the Tanakpur Bhabar.* The tract is 
commonly waterless for nine months in the year except for two or 
three perennial streams. In former days it was covered with a 
luxuriant forest ; but of recent years a considerable portion of the 
country has been cleared, though patches of dense forest still 
remain. The sub-soil of the tract consists of a deposit of gravel 
and boulders brought down by the torrents from the outer range 
of hills. It is therefore extremely dry and porous and the water 
drains off very rapidly. Nearly all the streams too dive into the 
earth not to emerge again until they have reached the Tarai. 

The southern boundary of Almora begins among the pro- 
bably very ancient but unfossiliferous slates, schistose slates, 
quartz-schists and occasional massive limestones, sometimes 
marmorised, of the lower Himalaya. These become inyadedl 
by enormous masses of gneissose-granite in the region of the- 
s to the Nalui 3)^1 district cn 1st CclcUr i^lOi 
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central axis of the main bhain of snowy peaks. Here their 
metamorphism is proportionately greater. As this part of the 
Kumaun division has not been examined in detail but only 
superficially during rapid marches to the Tibetan watershed 
further remarks would be out of place here. On the northern 
side of the central axis the great series of sedimentary marine 
deposits, extending from lower Silurian to cretaceous make 
this elevated tract exceptionally rich geologically and unsurpassed 
in any other part of India.* 

The mineral resources of the Kumaon division early obtain- Mines, 
od the attention which their traditional value asserted to be 
due to them, and it was one of the directions to the first 
Commissioner to procure specimens of the ores to bo found 
in Kumaon and transmit them to the mint for assay. Speci- 
moiis of copper ore from the mines in Sira and Gangoli were 
accordingly forwarded to Calcutta in 1816, but the report was 
not favourable ; for, if the specimens sent were fair samples 
of the ores in general, it was doubted whether the mines could 
be worked to advantage. The Government however were not 
satisfied with this report, and in 1817 deputed Mr. A. Laidlaw 
as mineralogical expert to accompany Lieutenant Wells' party 
through Kumaon. Mr, Laidlaw's reports have been lost. In 
1826 Captain J. D. Herbert submitted his report on the miner- 
alogical survey of the province. Captain Herbert's conclusions 
may best be summarised in his own words. After alluding 
to the existence of gold ho proceeds ; In the copper, lead 
and iron however, in which these provinces abound, may be 
found a more tangible as well as more productive source pf 
wealth. It is certain that the former metals exist in very 
considerable quantity ; and for the iron nothing is wanting 
but a proper system of management to render it superior to 
that of England." This was followed in 1838 by a report 
by Captain H. Drummond on the copper mines at Bai in 
Gangoli and at Sira inBarabisi. These alone were still working 
at the time of Captain Drummond's visit, others of ancient 
fame at Belar, Shor, Gurang and <Jhinkakpli ha ying all fallen 

the OeoUxgy of IiiAtoir pt,v, CMogy, 

. v;' 
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in and been abandoned. Captain Drummond was accompanied 
by Mr. Wilkin, an “ intelligent and respectable ” Cornish miner. 

The Uai mine he describes as situated on the eastern side of a hill 
of moderate elevation. The rock formation is dolomite and 
talc. The dolomite occurs compact, slaty and crystalline, the talc 
in beds both indurated and slaty, and it was in these beds that 
Captain Drummond found his copper ore, which he describes 
as the yellow sulphuret of copper, or copper pyrites, which in 
its perfectly pure state yields about 30 per cent, of metallic 
copper. The Sira mine in patti Barabisi of pargana Sira is 
situated on the northern side of a hill somewhat higher than 
Bai, and it is entered by an adit which is driven south in the 
course of an evidently non-metallic vein. Beds of talc and 
dolomite rock, as in the ease of Bai, constitute the formation 
wherein the ores of copper are discovered. At the time of 
Captain Drummond^s visit the adit struck a lode about 33 
fathoms from the entrance. On this lode a level passage had 
been driven. The lode itself had been all mined but at the 
end of the level it seemed to intersect another lode. The ore 
resembled that found at Bai, but was harder aud more contamin- 
ated with iron pyrites. The adit was also coutiuued south 
of the strike of this lode, terminating in a pit half full of water. 

The lode at the bottom of the pit was said to be very rich, but 
not easily worked by reason of the necessity of first baling 
out the water. Captain Drummond also described the native < 
method of working the mines. For excavation a very indiffer- 
ent kind of pickaxe was employed, the handle being made 
of a piece of wood with a knob at one end into which a piece 
of hard iron is thrust and sharpened at the point. This, 
with a miserable iron hammer wedge and crowbar, constituted 
all the apparatus that the native miner had to depend upon. 
Ores and refuse were placed in skins and dragged along 
the floor to the entrance of the mine. The ores were laid on 
large hard stones and pulveri^ by women either with a 
hammer or with another stone. The cleaning of the ores 
from slime and other impurities was also left to women, 

^ who washed the stufi in baskets against a stream. The drain- ? 

agealso teft muohto be desired. Captain Drummond adyocatod^^^ ’U 
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Ihe introduction of the most approved Cornish methods, 
but with the failure of the experiment made in Garhwal by 
Mr. Wilkin at the instance of the Go vernment the iuatter appears 
to have been allowed to drop. At any rate no improvements 
of any note were introduced. In the year of Mr. Batten’s 
settlement the Eai and Sira mines were yielding only lls. 101 
and Ks. 85 a year respectively. W r iting of the former he alludes to 
the want of capital and means necessary not only for trans- 
forming the present miserable burrows into galleries^ but 
oven for reopening the ruined adits and reaching the last 
worked copper veins.” The Sira mine was at that date (1842) 
being managed directly on behalf of the Government. The 
dismal state of the mine was by Mr. Batten attributed to 
dearth of labour. The Khasyas left all the labour to the 
Agarias. The latter were found to be rapidly diminishing in 
numbers from death and desertion^ while the survivors were 
in a truly frightful proportion afflicted with cretinism and 
goitre.” The mines in Kharahi were also in a decayed con- 
dition. Mr. Batten noticed thatiron ore was plentiful in various 
parts of the Chaugarkha pargana^ being worked at thirteen different 
places, at one of which ( Jheratoli in Damn) mi^netic ore was found. 
The native industry has now. fallen on evil times. Iron and 
copper can be imported from the plains as cheaply as they can 
bo manufactured within the hills, and the result is that at the 
present day all the mines have been closed. Khatsari in Falla 
Giwar, once the best mine in the Province, for a long time held 
up its head : the cheap rates of grain there prevailing were a 
great inducement to native prospectors, but as soon as the 
establishment of the Banikhelb cantonment provided a market for 
the surplus grain this advantage disappeared. ^Mr. Beckett’s 
settlement in 1878 completed the ruin of the copper mines. For- 
merly the villages where the miners resided were included in the 
mining leases : but Mr. Beckett settled them with the miners, 
so that the latter were no longer at the mercy of the contractor. 
The mines nevertheless continued to be worked though on a 
somewhat insignificant scale. In 1891 they paid a royalty of 
Bs. in 1892 Rs. 47, in 1893 Rs, 136, in 1894and in 1896 Rs. 76. 

^terniizM^ the^^^^^^ oommii^oner t<> 
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close them down^ and this was done in 1895. The lohars how«- 
ever complained at the loss of their livelihood^ and in 1900 the 
mines were reopened. The lohars paid Bs. 5 a furnace and 
in addition enjoyed the privilege of obtaining charcoal from 
the district forest department at one-fourth of the ordinary 
rates. It was found that their demands for fuel and the conse- 
quent damage to the forest were in no way proportionate to 
the revenue they paid, and no leases were granted after 1905. 
Before that year iron mines at Lobh in patti Kharahi, Baikholi 
in patti Bithagarh, Mot and Mutkanya in patti Damn had been 
worked. The output has not been great, reaching 16 maimds in 
1903 and 94 in 1904. The methods were crude and only two to 
two and a half maunds of iron were extracted from 100 maunds 
of ore. 

Of recent years many European prospectors on their own 
account or on behalf of syndicates have been granted exploring 
licenses. Curiously enough they appear generally to have confined 
their attention to mines already worked under native methods and 
therefore not altogether virgin ground. Colonel Tulloch of 
Pithoragarh with Mr. Stephens, a mining export, mado a pro- 
longed examination of the Bai mine. Tiiey were succeeded 
by the Himalayan Mining Syndicate, an apparently still-born 
concern. Later Messrs. Burn and Anderson (the Calcutta 
Syndicate) explored near Dewaldhar in patti Kharahi and Belar in 
patti Athgaon of the Gangoli pargana. The metal no doubt exists 
in remunerative quantities, but fuel is extremely limited and 
the communications are not adapted either to the carriage of 
the large machinery and castings which ^ preliminary 
necessity, or to the removal of the metal won. 

No records of lead are to bo discovered— except that in 1901 
cejrtain villagers of Baitoli in patti Baraon petitioned the deputy 
coimissioner for permission to explore within their village. A 
; sample of the ore discovered was found to be iron pyrites and galena 
in quarts. They received the necessary permission, but nothing 
^ei^tp have resulted from their operations. Yellow arsenio 
. found in the northern parts of the district near Mnnsiari and 
elose to Almpra town. Graphite crops out at the KaUmat ' 
^ of Almora and on the spur of BaninLI^^ 
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facing Almora on the Lobaghat road. Sulphur occurs in 
Munsiari and in the bed of the Ramganga river, where it 
is mechanically mixed with carbonate of lime. Silajit, a native 
sulphate of alumina, is also found exuding from the rocks. It 
is much prized as a medicine. The limestone quarries are 
noticed below. Alum is found as an efflorescence on the mica- 
ceous schist in the bed of the Kosi below Almora. 

Good building stone is found throughout the district, and 
it is used for the masonry of practically all houses except the 
lowliest mud hovels. The chir pine affords the staple timber of 
the district ; tun is much appreciated but scarce. Deodar is 
occasionally used for the timber of bridges. For roofing, slates, 
stones split thin, or sheet iron are used. Slates are quarried at 
Baldhoti near Almora, Palari near Dewaldhar and in the Jaurasi 
forest in MallaChaukot. Sheet iron is imported from the plains* 
The best limestone quarries are at Palari, Kharahi near Bageswar, 
Girdaohina (where fuel however is scarce) and Mahakulin Giwar. 
For dry stone masonry the public works department pay from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 9 a hundred cubic feet according to the locality. 
The dry stone walls made for the district forest department are 
not quite such polished work ; the rate is sometimes as low as 
Re. 1 or Re. 1-2-0. Stone masonry costs from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 
a hundred cubic feet and masonry in clay Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. Slate 
roofing ranges between Rs, 10 and Rs. 16 per 100 square feet: 
plain sheet iron Rs. 24, galvanised sheet iron Rs. 28. corrugated 
iron Rs. 30, The iron roofs always need a wooden lining. 

From time immemorial the sole property in all forests has 
vested in the guyereign. Mr. Beckett writes of Garhwal, and 
he has remark^ that the conditions throughout the division are 
identical : I take this opportunity of asserting that the right 

of Government to all the forests and waste lands not included 
in the assessable area of the estates remains utterly unaffected. 

O wing to the configuration of the country and the absence of com- 
munications the forests along the foot of the hills alone possessed 
any fiscal value in the days before the conquest. They formedan 
important source of public revenue. The most simple mode of 
reaRging this revenue was that actually adopted of subjecting the 
P^uota ipxwt to a sn^ propriety tax in the shape of 
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duties payable by the exporters. The products consumed within the 
hills by the people themselves were as a rule too inconsiderable 
to be taken into account, and, where exceptionally large, as in the 
case of fuel for smelting ores, were included in the revenue 
demand. These duties on ordinary forest produce were collected 
at stations along the foot of the hills, whilst the duty on catechu 
was fixed at so much per kiln and was paid by the manufac- 
turers. For the first three years of our rule the forest dues were 
leased with the transit duties on merchandise, and on the aboli- 
tion of the latter source of revenue Mr. Traill was authorised to 
farm out the forest dues or kath^bans, and kath, mahals as they 
w^ere called from their principal iliems {kath) timber, bans 
(bamboos), and kiUli (catechu) to. the zamindars of the pargana 
in which they were collected. For the whole of the submontane 
forests of the Kumaun division the income from these sources 
amounted in 1817-18 to Rs. 2,481 and in 1818-19 to Rs. 3,200. 
By 1828-29 it had risen to Rs. 4,025. In the latter year the 
forest dues were leased to the farmers of the grazing-tax at the 
same rate, as it was found that the two could not then be use- 
fully separated. 

This grazing-tax was one of the many miscellaneous items 
of revenue that descended to the British from former govern- 
ments. From the earliest times the landholders in the hills were 
all subject to a tax on their cattle known as ghikar, which with 
other cesses was abolished at the first settlement. These cesses were 
called ghikar, ^o&arandpucAA^^ainthe hills and under the Heris 
and Mewatis in the fihabar were called donia, from the dona or 
wood bar to which the cattle were tied at night. Each dona paid 
one seer of ghi and four pice a year. The practice of collecting these 
dues gradually extended from the hills to the Tarai and Bhabar 
forests, where however only the cattle of plainsmen were taxed. 
The receipts at first were trifling ; but with increased security, due 
po the efforts of the new police (who had replaced the old ohauki- 
dars), cattle-owners began to resort more freely to these pastures, 
For the year 1822'*23 the tax given out in three leases aggregated 
Bs, 2,077. The boundaries between Knmaon and Bohilkhand 
•hi^ notat^t^^^ been settled, and mainy hillmen found ; 
t^emj^Tes dues to the farmers W 
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provinces. In 1823 the cattle belonging to the kamins, 
sayams and thokdars, or headmen, of parganas in the hills^ 
and to padkans, or headmen of villages in the Bhabar and 
those belonging to permanent residents, were exempted 
from those dues. In 1826 the boundary between the hills 
and Bohilkhand was finally arranged and separate farms for 
the grazing dues were established. The principle on which 
the collections were made was that the farmer within whose 
jurisdiction the cattle-pens ‘^vere situate was entitled to 
collect the tax. The dues were very rarely collected per 
head, the plan being to count in each goth or cattle-pen 
the agals or donctSf that is, the wooden bars to w^hich the 
cattle were tied at night. Tlie customary rate was to consider 
each cLgal as containing eight buffaloes and eight cows liable to 
a tax of two rupees. 

The first attempt at forest reservation appears to have boon 
made in 1826 when on the recommendation of Mr. Traill a 
proclamation was issued prohibiting the cutting of sal on 
all the thiiplaa or fiats immediately adjoining the lower ranges 
along the whole extent of the Bhabar. These areas, which may 
be considered the first reserves in Kumaon, were excluded from 
the leases of forest produce referred to above. No other 
steps in the direction of forest conservancy were under- 
taken. The denudation of- trees of all species appears to have 
I continued steadily. It reached a climax between the years 1866 
! and 1861, when the demands of the railways for sleepers attracted 
numerous contractors to this region. These men had uncon- 
trolled liberty to cut where and how they pleased, with the result 
that large numbers of trees were felled and for want of transport 
were left to rot in the forests. To such an extent was this 
reckless felling carried on during thia period that for several 
years after the control of the forests was taken in hand by 
the Commissioner the energy of the ofiScials was occupied 
in extracting the dead timber thus left by the railway 
contractors. Fortunately the gravity of the situation was 
noticedin 1861 by the Commissioner, then Major Ramsay, 
and he took prompt and energetic steps to stop the further 
denudation of forasis, and to^ place tiie management of this 
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valuable state property on a sounder and more permanent 
footing. The farming of leases and the indiscriminate felling 
of trees was stopped. Forest officers were appointed and 
a system of conservancy was begun under which all trees consi- 
dered fit for felling were first marked by the forest officials, and 
fire conservancy was started. The result of the new rfigime was 
a greatly increased forest revenue, as we find that the surplus 
during the decade 1869 to 1868 was nearly seven lakhs of rupees, 
giving an average annual surplus of Rs. 70,000. In 1868 the 
forests were first placed under the control of officers of the forest 
department ; Major Pearson was appointed the first conservator, 
and the forests were gazetted as government forests on the 6th 
September 1877. During the period 1869-1880 the average 
annual revenue from these forests was Rs. 2,19,262. 

Kumaon The Kumaon forest division originally included some of the 
forests of the present Garhwal forest division, and extended from 
the Sarda river on the cast to the boundary of the Garhwal district 
on the west. This tract, which was sub-divided into twelve blocks, 
was first gazetted as a government forest, und^the provisions 
of section 2 of Act VIII of 1866, by notification no. 407 F.C., 
dated 6th Septeml)or 1877. The reserve thus formed consisted 
of the most important sal forests on the lower hills and* the ■ 
Bhabar (exclusive of the Iron Company's grant) and some tracts 
containing good khair {acacia catechu) and shisham {dalbergia 
dssu) forests. The total area of the blocks which lie in the 
present Kumaon forest division was, according to the reserva- 
tion of 1877, 674J square miles, of which 290'67 square miles 
were open to the exercise of recorded rights, leaving an unbur- 
dened area of 384 square miles of state forests. 

On the passing of the Indian Forest Act, VIII of 1878, 
it was necessary to reclassify and regazette existing state 
forests into reserved and protected forests. The conservator, 
in consultation with the commissioner and district officers, gave 
up 88*67 square miles of the forests gazetted in 1877 and the 
remaining area of 636*83 square miles was gazetted as reserved 
forests under section 34 of the Act by notification no, 178F., 
djB^ %th February 1879. At the same time Oolonel Qatstan 
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[of recorded rights which he tabulated. The reserves open to the 
exercise of rights were demarcated by means of round numbered 
pillars, while the boundaries of the reserves are generally well 
defined by means of square numbered pillars. The villagers 
living near the forests were given very liberal rights of pasture, 
timber and forest produce generally. 

As the forests of the division increased in area and became 
too extensive for one charge, the portions to the west of the 
Dabka river were transferred to the Garhwal forest division, 
and some of the hill forests west of Kathgodam were made over 
to the Naini Tal forest division ; so that on the 1st July 1901 
the area of the Kumaun division was 610 square miles, of which 
277 square miles are open to the exercise of recorded rights and 
233 squai'e miles are free of rights. 

The division as now constituted is divided into eight ranges 
and blocks. Each range is in charge of a ranger or deputy Blocks, 
ranger, while forest guards are in charge of two or more 
blocks. The ranges lying within the Almora district are three in 
number, the Dqgari, Sarra Nadi and Sarda''' : their total area 
amounts to 186’6 miles. The forests are situated on the Bhabar 
and on the hills overlooking it. The Bhabar forests are divided 
into two classes, the sahproducing areas and the shisham 
and khair forests on the old alluvial deposits. The hill forests 
comprise those situated at altitudes not exceeding 3,000 feet, 
where sal is the dominant species, with an admixture of sain, 
haldu and others, and those at a greater elevation containing 
chiefly the chir pine and oaks. The wliole of the Sarra 
Nadi range consists of hill forest, while the Sarda and Dogari 
ranges are composed of both hill and plains forests in almost 
equal proportions. 

Prom 1880 to 1896 the forest revenues were collected by what 
was known as the chauki system, under which two parallel series present 

^ flyBroni' 0i 

of outposts were established; at the upper all dues were nouinage- 
redised and passes issued. The passes were checked at the 
lower line of chaukis. During the first portion of this period 
(from 1880 to 1886) the felling of trees was regulated by annual 

* /Cha portiotiii of tbasa ranges south of the oatarnioBt range of hills pxm beJong ^ 
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plans of operations, in winch were detailed the areas to be 
worked over, the number' of trees to be felled and the various 
works of improvement to be undertaken during the year. 

The first regular working plan framed by Mr. Hearle for 
the Nandhor forests came into operation in the year 1886, and 
in it fellings were prescribed for the 10-year period 1887 to 1896. 
This plan, however, only continued in force till 1893, as in 1894 
a new working plan was prepared by Mr. Eeadon Bryant for all 
the forests of the division : and this is still in force. 

Mr. Bryant^s Avorking plan divided the division into 
ten working circles. His hill circle contains the whole of the 
Sarra Nadi and the hill portion of'the Sarda range already noted. 
These forests are generally inaccessible and the cost of extracting 
the produce is therefore prohibitive. It is laid down accordingly 
that these forests are for the present to be preserved, fellings 
being permitted only to right holders and to government officials. 
The greater portion of the Dogari range and a few blocks of the 
other Almora ranges produce sal. These are treated on what 
is technically known as the selection method: that is to say, 
the mature exploitable trees are removed in quantities as nearly 
as possible equal to the number of immature trees which may be 
expected to come to perfection within the period of* operations. 
Six feet is taken as the girth at which the sal in these • forests 
4nay be considered exploitable, and it is calculated that a tree 
attains this girth at the ago of 160 years. One block of the Sarda 
range — ^Kakrali— contains.mixod forest, chiefly khair and haldu. 
Khair with a girth of 4 feet and haldu with a girth of 7 feet 6 
inches are coiisidere4 mature. It was prescribed that the fellings 
should follow a combination of the selection and improvement 
systems. With regard to bamboos it was considered that to 
open and close blocks in alternate years and at thei same time 
to prohibit the cutting of the immature shoots of the year would 
provide sufficient protection and ensure a permanent and healthy 
growth of bamboos. 

Fire protection was introduced in 1876, and by 1901 about 
66 per cent, of the entire area of the division was protected. 
The operations are facilitated by a well devised and complete 
system of flre^Unes 100 feet and 50 feet in widths according to 
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the exigencies of the case. The forest officials state that the 
people do not resent fire protection, having discovered that the 
quality of the fodder grass improves thereby while the other 
numerous forest products by which they make a living in the 
cold weather months have greatly increased. The benefit to the 
forest is evident in the dense thickets of poles, saplings and 
seedlings which have come up in the old ruined forests. 

The luxuriance of vegetable growth in the semi-tropical 
forests of the foot-hills is perhaps most noticealde among the 
larger parasites, chief among which is the gigantic elephant 
creeper (bauhinia vahlii). To such dimensions do these vege- 
table pests attain that a single elephant creeper with its spreading 
limbs, like some vegetable octopus, will sometimes cover the tops 
of the trees over a quarter of an acre of densely grown forest. 
The suppression and extermination of these natural enemies to 
tree growth is therefore one of the most important points of 
forest conservancy and one of the chief factors in the futoe well- 
being of a timber-producing area. Regular creeper cutting 
operations were begun in 1887-88 in the Nandhor and Kalaunia 
working circles, and these have been systematized and enlarged 
in the present working plans so as to embrace all the forests 
which are being worked under the selection or improvement 
method of treatment. 

Proposals for the revision of Mr. BryaL^s working plan 
are being considered. The forests have undoubtedly improved 
in condition as a result of past good management and 'fire protec- 
tion. It has been observed however that where chir is associated 
with sal fire protection is beginning unduly to favour the chir. 
With regard to khair it is probable that trees of 4 feet girth and 
over are less suitable for the catechu industry than trees of smaller 
girth. The period allowed by Mr. Bryant in the bamboo 
blocks for recuperation is probably too short, and it is now proposed 
to work only one-third of the total area annually. With respect 
to sal it is proposed to continue the selection system and to, bring 
portions of the hill circle within the sphere of operations, while 
in the Bhabar sal working circle the introduction of the uniform 
method is advocated. Before this can be done it will be necessary 
to divide the forest by a series of conversion-fellings into a 
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number of blocks containing a homogenous forest crop. This 
will certainly entail loss due to the necessity of felling immature 
trees, but the initial waste will be more than counterbalanced in 
the course of time by the improved prices and reduced ex- 
penses. 

The most important cart-road for the forests is the old submon- 
tane road known as the kandi sarak from Hardwar on the Ganges 
to Tanakpur on the Sarda. This road runs parallel to the lowest 
range of hills and communication has been established with the 
more remote forests by means of feeders running as a rule 
north and south. The Bohilkhand and Eumaon Eailway 
passing through Lalkua and Haldwani affords additional facili- 
ties especially for the export of timber. Tanakpur and the forests 
of the Kalaunia working circle are connected with Pilibhit by 
a cart-road, and a railway is now approaching completion. The 
division is well supplied with rest houses, there being 16 bunga- 
lows for the convenience of government officers on tour. The 
rangers and forest guards are provided with double-storied 
houses. 

Sal is the most valuable and lasting building timber, and sup- 
plies also the best sleepers produced in northern India. For general 
utility this timber is second only to teak. The export of sal consists 
of logs, beams, sleepers, rafters and smaller scantlings and planks: 
a considerable quantity of dry poles is also exported for the 
native marts. Of the indigenous building timber sain is prized 
next to sal, and there is a fair demand for rafters and planks of 
this species. Haldu is used largely in Anupshahr in the Buland- 
shahr district and large quantities of rafters, beams and planl^ 
are exported to that town. When not exposed to the weather hal^^ 
timber lasts well and it is accordingly used chiefly in the interio)!^ ' 
of buildings. Dhauri, on account of its close resemblance to sal; 
timber, is styled white sal” by the local traders, and is not . 
unfrequently passed off in the plains markets as sal. Shisham is 
used chiefly for the manufacture of furniture at Bareilly. The 


chief markets are Bareilly, Pilibhit, Moradabad, Bampur, Cawn- 
pur, Meerut and Agra. 

The jttrisdiption of the deputy conseiwator of the^ 
^yieion dUexids ov very small portion of the dist^^ 
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Irea amounts to only 11,626 acres, and it lies within the bounds 
If three blocks of the Chilkia range, known as Era, Jamera, and 
Kumaria. The forests occupy the outer range of hills and the 
level land lying between the llamganga and the Kosi river in the 
extreme south-east of the district, known administratively as patti 
Talla Salt. WKat is now the Garhwal division was formerly 
included in the old Kumaon division described above. The 
Garhwal forests are’ amongst the most valuable, both for timber 
and bamboos, that exist along the whole line of hills between the 
Jumna and Sarda. The revenue was in the first place collected 
from contractors, but in 1854 Captain Read took over the 
management. Ho was aueceedod in 1858 by Major Ramsay. 
Ten years later the management of the forest n^as transferred to 
. the Imperial forest department. The Garhwal forest division 
originally extended from Koti rao, the territorial boundary 
between the old Kumaon and Garhwal districts, to the Ganges 
on the west ; but the charge was found too great for a single 
officer and, after seveial minor changes, tho present boundaries 
wore fixed, and the eastern limit of the Garhwal division is now 
markod by tho Dabka river. Tho forests of the Chilkia range 
had been most ruthlessly handled about the middle of tlio last 
century, and had been stripped by successive heavy fellings of 
all their sound timber. The produce is principally sal trees in 
every stage of growth mixed with sain and miscellaneous species, 
with fairly large bamboo areas. A > 5 forking plan was drawn up 
by Mr. Beadon Bryant in 1896. The Chilkia forests were found 
to have been so abused that the only possible method of treat- 
ment was the improvement system. The object aimed at was to 
benefit the existing stock by the removal of unpromising stems 
interfering w|,th others of more importance. The bamboos 
throughout the division were divided into two series of blocks to 
be . cut over in alternate years. The Chilkia range is traversed 
i^y .the Bauikhet^Ramnagar cart-road, and by a forest cart-road 
which branches t)fif from the former near Mohan and, crossing the 


watershed between the Kosi and Ramganga rivers, comes to an 
end .a mile short o| Marohula bridge. The forest is therefore 
iflr|l^ded|wdth exceR^^ lines of export either by these^ cart-roads 
: new jtt^iiway station at Bamnagar or by flotation dourn one 
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of the riverd. *The produce of the Chilkia forest thus finds a 
ready market. Most of the big timber merchants come from 
Delhi, Agra and Meerut. They buy and saw up a large quantity 
of first class sal timber, and in some cases a little sain, but will 
not take any other kind of timber. Smaller purchasers take 
inferior timber and defective trees which are converted into 
scantlings and poles. The bamboos are usually exported by 
river to Cawnporo. 

The Garhwal division is in the charge of a deputy con- 
servator of forests stationed in Naini Tal. In the cold weather, 
which is also the working season, his headquarters are removed 
to Eamnagar. A deputy ranger manages the portion of the 
forest within the Almora district, and under him are foresters in 
charge of one or more blocks. The headquarters of the range is 
at Mohan, where there is an inspection house for the use of superior 
officers and quarters for the ranger and his subordinates. The 
climate is unhealthy, fever and pneumonia being very prevalent. 

The departmental reserved and protected forests within 
the Almora district other than those Situated on the outer 
range of hills fall within the boundaries of the Ranikhet 
subdivision of the Naini Tal forest division. Those forests 
may be divided into two geographical areas, those clothing the 
ridge — traversed by the Almora, Ranikhet and Eamnagar cart- 
road — which forms the northern boundary of the Kosi basin, 
together with its spurs to^tibie north and the south known as 
Airadeo and Siahi Devi respectively, and those situated to the 
north of Almora in more or less detached blocks. Administra- 
tively these forests form three ranges, known as the Almora 
range to the east, the Ranikhet range in the centre, and the 
Siuni range to the west. The forests formed a separate division 
until the beginning of 1886, when they became a subdivision 
of the Naini Tal division. The Baldhoti and Ealimat plantations 
on the outskirts of Almora were taken over by the forest depart- 
ment in 1896, free of all ri^ts, and two reserves to the north of 
Almora, Gananath and Binsar, covering respectively 6,120 and 
14,739 acres were notified in 1897 and added to the division, Up 
to 1887-88^ the forests were managed under no regular system; 
but they were then brought under the provisioxis 
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^r. Fernandez' TOrking plaii, with the exception of Airadeo, 

§iahi Devi^ BoUekh^ Bhatraunj and Machor^ where management 
■ nad not been systematized. Trees needed by right holders were 
marked by the forest ranger and cut and removed by the vil- 
lagers themselves, and the working plan left it to the discretion of 
the divisional officer whence to supply these requirements. The 
forests are now being exploited under a working plan drawn up 
by Mr. Hearle in 1898. The chief objects aimed at are the sup- 
ply of timber, fuel and charcoal to Eanikhet, and of the last two 
commodities to the brewery there. The forest crop is aim ost entirely 
chir pine and oak, with an unimportant admixture of rhododen- 
dron and ayar. The villagers have rights over various parts of the 
forests to a supply of fuel, timber and grass, and in some cases they 
are also entitled to graze their cattle. The grass in the Eanikhet 
forest is leased to the Supply and Transport department, which 
require a large supply for its mules and bullocks. Eanikhet is 
thus the sole market for the produce of the central and western por- 
tions of the forest. The forests of the Almora range, with the excep- 
tion of Airadeo, are not at present being exploited at all except for 
the benefit of the right holders. For timber there is in fact but 
little demand, except among the right holders, and there is no cheap 
method of communication with the plains. Nor is the number 
of exploitable trees large, so heavily burdened are the forests 
with rights. In the case of the Siahi Devi block indeed the vil- 
lagers hold rights to a supply of ti!ittber greater than the forest 
can annually produce. Thus no working plans exist for the 
Gananath, Binsar and Siahi Devi blocks : but enumerations have 
been completed in Gananath and are in progress in Binsar. It 
is proposed to utilise these forests for the supply of fuel to Almora. 

At present the whole of the fuel supply of that town is obtained 
illicitly from the district forests. This object will be more easy 
of attainment now that a forest cart-road has boon made from 
SitoH on the Eanikhet cart-road to Kaparkhan, a dis^nce of 11 
miles. 

The Baldhoti and Kalimat plantations occupy ridges to 
the east and north-east of Almora with areas of 493 and 460 Kalimat 
acres reapeotivoly. Baldhoti was enclosed in 1876 the dis- 
trict officer and sown chir pine^ successive sowings being 
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made in following years. The plantation was after some time 
’made over to the Forest department, which between 1888 and 
1892 continued and extended the sowings. Many experiments 
were made with different kinds of trees, but chir is the dominant 
species. Ealimat contained the relics of an old natural forest. 
Sowings were first started in 1894, and have not yet been 
extended to cover the whole of the area enclosed. The planta- 
tions at present — especially Baldhoti — contain some well-grown 
young trees, and a small amount of revenue is derived from 
grass and thinnings : but the main importance of Baldhoti is that 
it protects one of the sources of the Almora water supply. 

The Eanikhet cantonment forests cover 2,866 acres with- 
in the boundaries of the Ranikhet and Cliaubattia cantonments. 
They are managed by the cantonment magistrate, who refers 
any professional questions to the forest officer of the division. 
His control is guided by the working plan laid down by Mr. Hearle 
in 1897. The chief object of the working plan is the production 
of fuel for tlie use of the garrison, and the preservation of fodder 
for the animals of the Supply and Transport Corps, Chir for 
timber is becoming scarce, but the requirements of the station can 
easily be met from the forests outside its limits. The canton- 
ment is exceedingly well wooded. 

The chir pine trees of certain parts of the division are 
tapped for resin, Oue-third of each of the Siuni and Ranikhet 
ranges are the subject of tapping operations but in the Almora 
range only one-third of the Binsar reserve has been taken in 
hand, so that there is considerable room for the extension of the 
industry. In 1908 169,663 trees were tapped, yielding 13,401 
maunds of crude resin at a cost of Rs, 18,638, including the cost 
of carriage to the still at Bhavyali in the Naini Tal district. A 
tree is tapped continuously for five years, after which it is given 
a rest for ten years. By the end of this period a callus has been 
formed over the wounds. The durability of the timbj&r of 
mature trees is improved by tapping, but on the other hand, if ^ 
young trees are tapped, the grooves cause a certain amount of 
■waste. 

The district forests stand on a very different footing. The ; 
obj^t of their management is to preserve existing forest; fo i: ;; 
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clothe bare :|:idges. It is not desired to make a profit from 
them, and all the income realised is allowed to be spent 
on maintaining and extending them. Before 1893 the forests 
that had not been taken over by the forest department had 
been much neglected, and an occasional executive order 
by the deputy commissioner was deemed sufficient to 
impose the necessary restraints on the abuse of the .forests 
by the people. In 1893 the principle of state ownership 
in all unmeasured land so universally accepted in tho 
hills was formally affirmed by a government order declaring 
all unmeasured land to be protected district forest. Tho 
first attempts at forest conservation were however nnsuccess- 
fnl. The small sanctioned staff could nob possibly supervise 
all forest operations and prevent offences against tho forest 
law over an immense tract like the Almora district, con- 
taining some thousands of square miles of so-called forest : and in 
1903 it was concentrated on certain selected forests. The 
scheme now adopted divided the existing forests into three 
classes. Classes I and II comprised respectively forests so remote 
or of such vast extent as not to require protection and forests 
which had practically disappeared and were not worth saving. 

Class III or closed forests included all those areas which required 
to be closed for protection or reproduction. Tho classification is 
now nearly complete. The open forests, i.e. classes I and IT, were 
made over to the padhans (or headmen of villages) and patwaris 
for management, while the forest staff devoted itself entirely to 
the closed forests. These blocks are divided into fifty-ciglit 
forest guards^ beats, each guard living in his beat and patrolling 
it, supervising the exorcise of rights and extraction of i)roduce 
and preventing or reporting offences : the foresters, four in 
number, supervise the forest guards and do the more important 
enquiries of their circles Over tho foresters are placed the 
four deputy rangers, while tho technical and professional work 
of the whole district is supervised and directed by a deputy con- 
servator of forests (lent by the forest department), controlled 
by the deputy commissioner. 

object of the district forest administration is the^ main- Policy* 
tonanoe of escieting fo with, where necessary, reboisement 
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of bare tracts so that in the result there may bo wood enough 
for all local needs in the way of fuel, agricultural implements 
and timber ; the protection of pasture land against the encroach- 
ments of cultivators ; the prevention of soil denudation arising 
from forest destruction; the protection of the sources of rivers 
not rising from the snows, and the scientific exploitation of the 
noble forests in the north of the district which form the chief 
source of the income necessaiy for the accomplishment of these 
objects. Local circumstances vary. In Pali, for instance, Phal- 
dakot and the western portions of Baramandal cultivation has 
reached its economic limit. The forest area is not sufficient for 
the needs of the agricultural population. It is necessary there- 
fore to control extensions of cultivation which may damage 
existing or potential forests and curtail pasture land, already 
not abundant ; and at the same time to provide for the iiccds of 
future generations by reafforesting bare ridges. A commence- 
ment has already been made on the slopes of the Almora hill 
and ou the Manila ridge in the centre of Pali. In Kali Kumaon 
on the other hand there is more forest than the people need and 
moderate extensions of cultivation are encouraged. In the 
north of the district fringing the great rivers are situated the 
pine forests whence accrues most of the forest revenue. These 
forests contain millions of mature pine trees, while the rivers on 
whose banks they stand provide easy carriage by flotation 
to the plains. The population is scanty and, provided that 
provision is made for the maintenance of a forest reserve 
sufficient to meet all future revenue demands, cultivation may 
safely be extended. The people are on the whole not ill-disposed 
towards protection. None of the forests, except the new planta- 
tions, are closed to grazing, and the people can get all they 
want in the way of timber for the trouble of asking for it. 
Tlieir chief offence from the sylvicultural point of view is their 
habit of extending cultivation into the forest. They are apt to 
be extravagant too in their demands for trees, on the principle 
that nothing is lost by asking, and often out down a dozen chir 
poles for timber which might have been extracted from one 
In fact the substitution of the saw for the axe would 
reduce the annual consumption of house-timber. 
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revenue from the district forests in 1908-09 was Es. 22^366 and the 
Expenditure Es. 39,186. The possibility of a more scientific treat- 
ment of the district forest is now (August 1910) being considered 
and great changes in management may shortly be introduced. 

The chief tree of the southern forest is the sal {shorea 
rohusta). This tree is found up to a height of 4,000 feet and as 
far north as Malta Ashot on the banks of the Kali. In the 
west of the district, however, it rarely occurs inside the second 
range of hills. Within the hills it does not reach the size to 
which it grows in the plains and is chiefly used for house- 
building. Thq haldu {adina cordifdia) the dhauri {lager- 
straemia pavijlora)^ the tun {eedrela toona\ the sain {terminalia 
tomentosa) and the kharik are found up to the same elevation : the 
tun and the kharik do not often occur in forests. An extremely 
useful tree— the bhyunl— grows in the valleys and lower hill 
slopes and is carefully protected by the cultivator, for its leaves 
afiFord a very excellent fodder for cattle and rope is made out of 
the fibre of tho young shoots. It is usually grown on the walls 
between fields. Up to about three thousand feet well-known 
trees of the plains— the mango, pipal, banyan and shisham — are 
very common. 

Higher, the chir (pinus longifolia) is the principal component The ohir. 
of the forests up to about 6,000 feet : its limits are between 
1,600 feet (where not unduly exposed to the sun) and 7,200 (on a 
south aspect). It is usually found alone, for it appears to have 
the power of driving out all other vegetation from the tract it 
occupies. The chir is the staple building timber in the hills, 
while vast quantities of trees arc exported in the shape of sleepers. 

Torches are cut out of the living wood. The forest department 
extract a large quantiy of resin which is sent to the Bhawali fac- 
tory. The seeds are eaten. In many portions of the district the 
stems of the chir tree are twisted, the fibre is by consequence 
spi&al and the timber is useless except for fuel. The cause is 
unknown. 

The banj oak {quercus incana) though it flourishes from 
about4,000 feet upwards, constitutes the bulk of the forest between 
6|000 and 8,000 feet, beyond the limit of the chir pine. The tree 
usually attaw uo great heights The wood is hard and gnarled 
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and is used for agricultural implements and fuel. The troeyis 
generally common (within its habitat) throughout the district. 
Associated with it is usually found the tree rhododendron, and in 
damper situations the ringal bamboo. These flourish up to about 
10,000 feet. The ringals are woven into mats and baskets by 
the Danpur people, and also exported to the plains to bo made 
into pens and pipe- stems.. They occur in clumps rising to about 
16 or 20 feet at the apex and containing as many as one hundred 
shoots. Above 8,000 feet the banj gives place to the hardier 
oaks, the tilonj (quercus dilitata) and the karshu (g. semioarpi- 
folia). The wood of these oaks resembles that of the banj and 
is used for the same purposes, but is straighter and less knotted. 
The timber would no doubt be found very useful* if a cheap 
method of transport to the plains could be devised. Up to 10,000 
feet are also found the horse-chestnut ( 2 xmgar) and the sycamore. 

The ragha — ^tho Himalayan silver flr — occurs l)Gtweoii 7,500 
feet and 11,000 feet. It is a tall tree not unlike the cypress 
at first glance: its branches are short and close. It attains 
a height of over 160 feet and a girth of 12 feet. The wood 
is considered to be equal to that of the chir, but owing 
to its remote situation is seldom used except for roofing 
shingles. The blue pine (cAii), the yew {fhaner) and the cypress 
{swain) are found at the same elevation. They are too well 
known to require description. The cypress sometimes attains 
an enormous si«e. The wood is hard, tough and durable and 
too heavy for flotation by itself. With those conifers is 
found the variegated bush rhododendron with flowers of all 
colours, pink, purple, blue, pure white ; and above all is the birch ; 
which grows at a height of as much as 18,000 feet in favour^ 
able situations. 

The deodar is not a characteristic forest tree, though in Kali 
Eumaon deodar forests occur which may be measured in square 
miles. These are, however, all the result of plantation^ of 
former years, for the natural habitat of the deodar is west of the 
Ganges. These plantations are usually situated around a 
temple and the deodar is itself, as its name suggests, a sacred, 
tree and is therefore rarely out, The willow and the alder ajre 
common <^ery where in damp situations; . / v 
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Fruit trees of all descriptions are common throughout the 
district. Up to about 3,000 feet the mango and jamun of the 
plains are often seen, and above that elevation are the wild apple, 
pear, medlar, cherry, apricot, plum, peach, fig, barbery, 
kaphal, rasp and blackberry, and nearer the snows occur 
black, red and white currants and the gooseberries. The villagers 
select for cultivation after a somewhat rude fashion the peach 
and the apricot, the orange and the plantain. In Almora, 
Raiiikhet, Binsar, .Talna, Dewaldhar and a few other places fruit 
gardens exist, and here all the finest kinds of grafted English 
fruit-trees grow to perfection. The walnut is found both cul- 
tivated and wild, the kernel of the wild fruit being ^v•o^thles8, and 
the hazel (cdlled the Bkotid badam) is found beyond the snows. 

The Chaubattia fruit garden is situated between 6,100 and 
6,700 feet on the Ranikhet-Chaubattia hill. It contains an area 
of 50 acres and its legal position is that of a portion of a reserved 
forest gazetted free of all rights in 1892.* The garden contains 
fruit-bearing trees and plants of apple, pear, peach, apricot, plum, 
cherry, sweet chestnut, quince, currant, gooseberry, fig, mulberry, 
blackberry and strawberry; grafts for sale and use in the garden, 
of these species; and seedlings of forest trees for sale and use, 
such as deodar, walnut, sweet chestnut and horse chestnut. The 
garden was started in 1869 and placed under the management of 
Mr. Craw, a trained gardener, controlled by the forest depart- 
ment. The object of management was declared to be the free 
distribution of the finer varieties of such fruit trees as would 
thrive in the climate and soil of the outer ranges of the Himala- 
yas, to show practically the best methods of culture for the 
various species and to prove what could be done in the outturn 
of excellent fruit under proper treatment.” The Spanish chestnut 
was introduced in 1880. Mr. (afterwards Sir" E.) Buck, then 
director of land* records and agriculture, thought young trees 
would be taken with avidity by the villagers an*d the fruit 
brought into general use as an accessory to their ordinary food 
staples. The tree does not, however, grow to perfection at so 
great an elevation as that of Ranikhet, but many thousands of 
trees were distributed to villagers and public bodies. 

* Netmoation 1892. 
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During the incumbency of Mr. Craw about a lakh and a 
quarter of fruit trees were given away free to any one who 
applied : but the results have been disappointing. The villagers 
took the trees gladly and planted them, but want of protection 
and general apathy prevented their coming to maturity. After 
1890 fruit trees were sold to villagers at half-rates, and were 
given free to public departments until 1894, from which year 
full-rates were charged. The garden is now under the control 
of the Eauikhet range officer and affords employment to nine 
malis. The income is derived from the sale of fruit and grafts, 
the former being the more productive item. The fruit is usually 
sold to a contractor, and brings in between ]|^8, 2,600 and 
Es. 3,000 a year. 

This district forms the eastern limit of the western 
Himalayan tract of naturalists, the river Kali, which becomes the 
Sarda, demarcating the western from the eastern Himalayan 
tract. From the plains to the highest mountain peaks — some 
26,000 feet — three district zoological zones are included ; — (1) 
the tropical, extending from the plains to about 2,000 feet 
elevation, is part of tho upper Ganges tract of the oriental 
region (the North-Western Provinces tract of Blanfordl ; (2) the 
subtropical belt ranges between about 2,000 and 6,000 or 7,000 
feet, and constitutes the eastern part of tho western Himalayan 
tract of the oriental region ; (3) above about 6,000 to 7 ,000 feet 
the fauna is no longer oriental but holarctio. 

The district contains specimens of all the fauna of tho 
provinces, Tho wild elephant is still found in the Almora 
Bhabar* but in reduced numbers, Tho Balrampur kheddah 
used to operate here. The elephants were usually driven into 
OiCvlde sac formed by the head of a nullah with precipitous 
banks, or occasionally wild elephants were run down in 
the open. The elephant is now protected by legislation and is 
never shot unless declared a rogue. He does much misbhi^f ^ 
in the forests to the bamboos, by browsing on the tender shoots and 
trampling the more mature poles under foot, and also destroys 
the crops of the Bhabar tenants wholesale at times, particularly 
in the rains. 

~ • Xraiulcciod to Uie Nmiu Xid du 
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Tho pambar is tho most widely distributed of all the deer Getvidae* 
^tribe, being found in all the forests from the Bhabar up to an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. The sambar of the hills (where it is called 
thejarau) is a stouter and more massive beast than his plains 
congener, and carries very heavy horns. But as his home is in 
tho thickest forest he is hard to drive or stalk. In the plains he 
can easily bo shot from an elephant. The horns £M*e shed during 
May and tho rutting season occurs in October or November. 

Tho spotted deer or chital is very common in the Bhabar, where it 
congregates in large herds, but it is never found in the hills. 

The stags shed their horns at irregular times from October until 
. July, hut chiefly in October or November. The rutting season 
is equally irregular, since the stags commence to rut as soon 
as their new horns are perfect. The hog deer is found within 
tho same limits as the spotted deer. It affects grassy swamps 
or grass jungle along the banks of streams and only retires into 
forest when much disturbed. Tho swamp deer is not so common 
as it was, but it is still found occasionally in tho Bhabar, 

The fcaftar or barking deer, so called from its cry, is common 
throughout the district up to about 10,000 feet : it is by no moans 
confined to the hills, being frequently seen in tho Bhabar. It 
flourishes apparently between 3,000 and 6,000 feet. It is a pretty 
little beast, about two feet high, of a bright chestnut colour 
carrying short forked horns rising from long pedicles. The 
upper jaw of tho male is armed with tusks with which it can 
inflict severe wounds. The musk-deer (Jmtura) is found in the 
upper ranges from 8,000 feet to above the limits of tho forest, but 
it so much sought after for its valuable perfume-bearing pod that 
it is now becoming rare. The pod is an abdominal gland often 
weighing two tolas and worth about Rs 30. The musk-deer 
stands about 20 inches high ; it is of a brownish gray colour with 
harsh and brittle hair. It is generally solitary, very active and 
sure-footed, a.nd it prefers rocky precipitous ground. Both 
sexes are destitute of horns, but tho males have long slender tusks 
about three inches long in the upper jaw. The hill men take 
them in a simple form of snare. A low hedge is built along the 
ridge of a spur sometimes a mile long and sufiSciently high and 
thick to tempt the game to save themselves the trouble of 
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jumping ovor. Openings' are left in the hedge at intervals of 30 
feet in which the snares are set. These are laid flat on the ground^ 
one end being attached to a stout sapling bent over so as to forma 
strong spring. When the musk-deer approaches the hedge he 
turns aside until he discovers an opening, through which he walks 
and puts his foot in the snare. The end of the sapling is released 
and instantly springs up, suspending the. deer by the leg. Many 
pheasants are taken in the .'^ame manner. The flesh of the musk^ 
deer is untainted by his perfume. The nilgai is found occasionally 
at the foot of the hills and the four-horned antelope in the same 
localities, and also in the lower sal-clothed hills. 

The gural or Himalayan chamois is found as high as 11,000 
feet, but his usual habitat is between 3,000 and 9,000 feet. Both 
sexes have horns : those of the male average six inches in 
length, and those of the female about two inches shorter. They 
generally occur in parties of three or four, but the largest 
males are usually solitary. They affect moderately steep grassy 
slopes not too thickly covered with pine. The gural is very tena- 
cious of life and will often carry away a lot of lead. The thar is 
found in the most precipitous parts of the upper range between 
7,000 and 12,000 feet according to the .season. Both sexes have 
horns, but those of the female are much slighter and shorter. 
An old male is an imposing sight : he stands nearly 3^ feet high, 
wears a long shaggy ’coat reaching to his knees, and carries horns 
13 or 14 inches long. An animal smaller in size but apparently 
otherwise identical with the thar is sometimes found at lower 
altitudes: it is called the khar thar. The sarau though of the 
same family as the gural is nearly as large as the thar. It is 
a strange, uncoiith beast, very shy and inhabiting precipitous 
rocks clothed with dense jungle. Its chief accomplishment is the 
ease with which it can gallop down hill. Its average horn 
measurement is about 9 or 10 inches. The barhal or wild blue 
sheep is rarer in Almora than in Garhwal. It frequents high 
grassy slopes below the snow line between 10,000 and 16,000 feet. ’ 
A good ram carries horns 25 inches long. The mutton, especially 
in September, is particularly praised by those who have tasted it. 

The tiger is found from the Bhabar nea>r Tanakpurup to about 
l0/)00 feet. Those which are found on the outer ramrea 
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^ubtless migrdte to the Bhabar and Tarai, but those found in the 
Interior never leave the hills. They are quite different from the 
plains tiger, being of a stouter build with longer and more furry 
hair and shorter and thicker tails. In the earlier years of British 
rule Katyur and Gaugoli were almost deserted on account of 
man-eatjiJg tigers, to such an extent that the circumstance gave 
pise to the proverb Khatyari (a village near Almora) for 
vegotal)les, Gangoli for tigers.*^ The Bhabar is still famous for its 
liiger shooting, but the animal is not so common in the hills as 
formerly. He is however occasionally met with, in the 
Bageswar valley for instance. No reward is now offered for 
the destruction of tigers except in unusual circumstances. 

The panther or leopard is extremely common throughout the Panther, 
district. He is a bold and bloodthirsty beast. His food 
consists of the cattle, sheep and goats which he is able to kill. 

Dogs form an agreeable change of diet, and he occasionally takes 
to killing man, when his superior audacity and cunning make 
him a more dangerous pest than even a man-eating tiger. The 
panther is exceedingly l)old, often making descents in search of 
prey into the heart of a village, and it is said that a few years 
ago the assistant commissioner of Almora adjourned his court 
in order to kill a panther which had taken up its quarters in the 
centre of ihe town. The natives kill a groat number in dead-fall 
traps (called jibala) baited with a dead sheep, goat or dog. The 
panther in the hills is usually called bagh or baghera. 

The snow-leopard is noAvhore common to the south of the snowy Bnow- 
rauge, but there are generally one or two on all hiHs where the 
barhal or wild sheep is found. It is much execrated by 
sportsmen as a game destroyer. The fur is of a pale-yellowish 
ground witii dark grey marks all over the body except on the 
stomach, which is pure'whitet The skin is valuable. 

, Three species of jungle cat are found in the district. In 
thflf hands of the hill man they are frequently made to per- 
panther cubs for the sake of 4he reward. They feed 
on rats, mice and birds, being particularly addicted to pheasan 
chicks. 

T^ sloth bear {uraus labiatus) is found in the Bhabar and Boms, 
hilb to an altitude of about 8,000 feet, but he never 
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penetrates into the interior beyond the first range. His princi- 
pal food is autSj beetles and other insects^ fruits^ roots and 
honey, though he does not disdain carrion. The Himalayan 
black bear {wsus torqmtus) is very common throughout the dis- 
trict. In the upper ranges he usually hibernates throughout the 
winter and is in fact seldom seen except during the rains, but 
those living in the lower hills descend to the Bhabar for the 
cold weather. He is a good tree climber and feeds on acorns 
and other wild fruits, but his favourite food is mandua. Much 
damage is done by black bears in the fruit gardens of Binsar 
and other places. They occasionally kill cattle, sheep and goats, 
and like the sloths are not above eating carrion on occasion. 
The sight and hearii% are both keen : and the black bear is a 
ferocious and courageous beast, not hesitating to attack man if 
disturbed. Many hillmen are mauled by them every year : the 
bear invariably attacks the head and face. The rod bear {uraus 
isabellinus) is found, though very rarely indeed, in Darma, Johar 
and Byans, living along or above the upper limit of forest far 
away from the haunts of man. Ho feeds on roots, weeds, 
grasses and even insects, but ho will eat the flesh of animals he 
has killed and has been known to feed on carrion. His scent is 
keen, but his sight and hearing are dull. He hibernates from 
December to March, and is a timid, unaggressive animal. The 
Others. hyasna is found in the ravines of the Bhabar, but seldom enters 
the hills. It is a cowardly animal and never shows fight even 
when wounded, The wolf occurs occasionally in the submon- 
tane tract but rarely if ever in the hills. The \rild dog is unfor- 
tunately by no means uncommon throughout the district, though 
it is most frequently met with in the Bhabar, The wild dog 
hunts in packs, the aambhar or chital being its favourite 
quarry. It is said that a pack hunts in relays, always driving 
the prey in a circle. The hind quarters and abdomen are the 
first parts attacked. A pack of wild dogs has been known to bay a ^ 
bear. Jackals are very common, especially at the foot of thqhill, 
but they are found up to 7,000 feet and they infest the statioh 
of Almora itself. Their ordinary food is carrion and yegetable 
matter, especially maize and pumpkins, but they kill a great, 
many young deer and often catch birds ; while they occasiosially ; 
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attack wounded animals. The ordinary plains fox and the 
Inountain fox both occur in the Almora district: the latter 
is a fine beast with a fine fur. It is a poor runner on level 
ground, and even on open hillsides an ordinary half-bred 
greyhound can easily catch .it. 

The wild pig is found throughout the district from the 
Bhabar up to 10,000 feet. In the hills it chiefly affects oak 
forests, living on the mast. The pine marten {chairaila) and 
the otter work considerable destruction among game and 
fish respectively. The monkeys of the district are the common 
srubescent rhesus of the plains, and the Himalayan langur, both 
'of which do much damage to the crops, though the latter is often 
content with acorns and other wild fruits. In the extreme north 
rare visitors from Tibet are the nyan {pvis hodgsoni)^ the great 
Tibetan sheep, the kyang or wild ass, the yak, and the Tibetan 
wolf. 

The district of Almora is very rich in bird life. Most of 
the birds of the plains occur also in the hills, and in addition to 
these there are many species peculiar to the colder regions. 
Birds of prey, eagles, hawks, falcons and vultures, are very 
common, so much so that in former years a tax was imposed 
upon sporting hawks. The European soon recognizes species 
allied to those well known to him at home, such as thrushes, 
water*ouzels, yellow and pied wagtails, swallows, swifts, king- 
fishers, woodpeckers, cuckoos, tree-creepers, shrikes, orioles, 
robins, redstarts and warblers. Among game bird§ the lungi 
pheasant is found at about 12,000 feet, the brUljiaat monal 
pheasant is found from 8,000 to 12,000 feet; the, koklas or 
pokras from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, and the rather uncommon chir 
pheasant from 5,000 to 10,000 feet. The commonest of all the 
pheasants is the kalij, which frequents thick forests from the 
skirts of the Bhabar up to a height of about 6,000 feet. Among 
^t^ridges the well-known chakor is very common; the bill part- 
l^dge and the black partridge, the last up to about 6,000 feet, 
are often bagged; the peora (Blytb’s hill partridge) is found 
occasionaUy in the dense forests. v 

llie wo^^ not uncommon. It used to be shot 

{airly frequently in the Bid.dhoti plantation near Almora before 
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the shooting rules came into force^ and sportsmen from Ranikhet 
still bag a fair number in Dwarsyuu. The snow partridge is 
found on bavhal ground, but it is rare. In the extreme north 
the Himalayan snowcock is found on or near the snow line. 
Among pigeons the blue rock and the wood-pigeon ai'e common* 
Vast flocks of snow-pigeons are sometimes seen in the higher 
ranges. Duck and teal occasionally rest on the rivers. In the 
Bhabar and lower hills peafowl, spur fowl and jungle fowl 
are extremely plentiful. The ordinary game birds of the plains 
— partridge, quail and snipe — are also to be found in the Bhabar. 

Fish abound in all streams and are gratefully eaten by 
nearly all classes, forming in the riparian villages a very import- 
ant accessory to the ordinary food stocks. Among the larger 
species the commonest and most acceptable are the mahseor and 
the kalabans. The gunch or fresh- water shark is said to inhabit 
the deeper pools of the Sarju. The Indian trout is rare, but the 
chilwa swarms wherever there is running water. Fish in the 
hills have a hard struggle for existence. In the latter part of 
the hot weather they run up the streams to spawn and to many 
the initial obstacle of a weir proves insurmountable. Should 
they conquer it, however, they are liable as they push their way 
up the most exiguous streams to deposito the ova, to fall victims 
to the club or spear of the villagers. On the return journey 
many dangers await them. Conical-shaped baskets are placed 
at openings three or four feet apart along an irrigation weir, 
especially :^hero the stream is strongest. An unwary fish 
coming tocr close to the weir finds itself hurled into a basket 
from which there is no escape. Or two men sit on commanding 
rocks at opposite sides of the river holding each the end of ’a 
stout cord which is armed with large hooks every thre^ four 
inches : they wait until a fish is seen to pass over the oord when^ 
a sharp jerk frequently transfixes it. This contrivance ie calleil 
the raksha. Many fish escape maimed. A third method is .tjhe 
diversion of the stream ; the fish left in the larger pools of the | 
old stream are taken out as required or, more often, %]i|Lpw^ 
to perish, and thosq^j^that attempt to run down the new stream 
4nd their , escape barred by a net. ; Heavily weighted casting^; 
nets are also successfully u^, the chief victims bei^ kalaban;|i^ 
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lander a pound in weight. The most important spawning grounds 
in the district are found along the course of the Sarju and Bam- 
^anga, which are not snow-fed, and it is therefore along the 
bourse of these rivers that these poaching operations are most 
Frequently pursued. They are however legal, and the right to 
take fish according to these methods is usually conveyed by the 
jettlement agreements, all rivers being, like waste land and 
forest, the property of the Government. The rights are very 
iraluablo, and the villagers of Masi on the Eamganga point with 
3 ride to a fine pool below the bridge still harbouring some 
mmonso fish, which was the subject of prolonged litigation 
lultimately settled by the High Court. Poisoning and the use 
bf explosives are frequently usod, but these are illegal. The 
erection of weirs not expressly recognized by the settlement 
'agreements is also prohibited. The rivers of the district still 
afford excellent sport to the angler, the most favourable seasons 
being in March and April before the snow water comes down. 

Major P. Wall, I.M.S., has kindly furnished a note 
on the snakes of the district. In all 36 species have been identic 
fied in the Western Himalayas, but two are of somewhat doubtr 
ful occurrence in this district. Of the thirty-four that remain 
jwenty-six are harmless in the sense that they are non-poisonous, 
while eight are venomous. The cobra is very common in the 
[lills, where it may be found up to 6,000 feet ; beyond that 
altitude it rarely occurs. BuugaruB coeruleus is the karait of 
the plains and is very uncommon outside the subm^tauo tract 
or the low hills overlooking it. This snake grows to a length of 
64 inches. Its colour above is deep lustrous blue- black uniform, 
or streaked and reticulated with white : below it is white. Bun^ 
garm Walli (WalPs karait) has much the same general appear- 
ance as the common karait. It is of a glistening black colour on 
the back marked with milky white cross lines formed of smallish 
or round spots. Below it is white, mottled with slate towards 
^e tail.^ It grows to a larger size than the common kai*ait, the 
largest on record being 6 feet 4 J inches. Ncim bu'ifigarus (formerly 
n, eldps or ophiophagus elapa) the king cobn^ grows up to 200 
inches. It is diflScult to distinguish between young speoimens 
and the oobira f tihey are however of a pure jet blaok| The 
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adult female is olive brown with pale cross bands deeply edged 
with black, the underside being mottled white with black 
about the tail : the throat is yellow. Callopkis MaoOlellandi 
grows to about 30 inches and is rare in Kumaon. The body 
and the tail are reddish brown with generally a black vertebral 
line from the nape to the tip of the tail, and the head and the neck 
are black with a yellow bar behind the eyes : the belly is yellowish 
with black cross bands or quadrangular spots. A variety, nigri- 
venter y has been found in. the western Himalayas. This snake 
though venomous is not fatal to a man. It occurs in the sub- 
tropical belt of the Himalayas. Vipera JRuaselli — EusselPs viper 
•—grows to 54 inches and is common up to about 6,000 feet. The 
colour above is greyish or reddish brown with three rows of 
blackish brown annular ocelli, each surrounded by an inner 
white and an outer black ring, down the back and sides. It has 
a broad arrow mark on the head formed by two i>ale lines from 
the snout over tho eyes to the temporal region. Ancisty odon 
himalayanua is the only hill snake found above 8,000 feet. In 
colour it is dark brown, indistinctly marked with darker spots 
edged with black. The belly is black marbled with yellow. A 
blackish band extends from the eyes to the gape. It attains a 
length of 25 inches and is venomous though not fatal to ma^. 
Laoheaia gramineua (formerly trimereaurua monticola), the 
green-pitted viper, grows to a length of 37 inches. It is one of 
the handsomest of the tree snakes and is common in tho Bhabar. 
Its bite to4 is not necessarily fatal to man. 

Of tho non-venomous snakes the python is most notable. 
It grows to about 30 feet, but specimens over 20 feet are rare. 
It is common in the Bhabar, but its rarity in the upper hills has 
invested the few specimens seen with almost supernatural terrors. 
There it is called the charao and it is said to be of enormous size 
with a flowing mane of red hair, and to make use of a large pine 
tree as a walking stick when descending the mountains. The^ 
rat snake or dhaman of the plains is also extremely common.'^ 
It grows to 91 inches. 

The other rej^les call for little remark. The blood-suck^ 
lizard grows to a length of 14 or 16 inches. In suxumer the 
saale% have the body red and the head tod ueck ye^ 
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licked out with red. In spite of its name it is perfectly 
harmless. 

The leech is of sufficiently common occurrence to deserve a 
short note. It is particularly active during the rains^ and its 
favourite habitat is an oak forest. After a smart shower it 
appears in myriads, and any barefooted wayfarer is soon made 
uncomfortably aware of its presence. Another pest to travellers 
is the small stinging fly called the tnora. Its bite causes small 
painful sores and intense irritation. 

The hill cattle are usually small in size, active and sure- Cattle, 
footed. The cows are wretched milkers, producing usually not 
more than a seer of milk a day. The cattle are usually kept at 
night in the goth under the dwelling house or in separate cow- 
sheds. They are littered with oak leaves and at the end of he 
year or possibly more often the shod is cleared out and its 
contents taken to the fields. Fodder consists chiefly of grass 
carried in from the more precipitous hillsides by the women, 
bhyunl, mulberry or oak leaves, or straw. Grain and salt are 
rarely given. The cattle graze among the stubble of harvested 
fields, and in the forests and village pastures. Fodder is seldom 
preserved except in the north, where meadow land is divided 
among the hissedars, each cutting and storing his own, or, if he 
prefers, grazing it. But hillsides that are too steep for safe 
grazing act as a natural reserve. Surplus straw is stacked upon 
trees near the homestead and consumed as required. In the 
summer the villagers of the neighbourhood drive their cattle up 
to the great oak forests on the higher hills ; there they make a 
more or less permanent cattle station, not leaving it until the 
rains have well set in. Dudatoli in the Qarhwal district and 
Dunagiri near Dwarahat are famous grazing resorts for cattle. 

In the extreme north the grassy expanses between the upper limit 
of the forest and the region of perpetual snow are the summer 
pirazing grounds of the whole body of cattle belonging to the 
pillages in the vicinity. From the southern and middle parganas 
cattle are djriven down to the Bhabar in October and kept there 
until the break of the monsoon, or, in the ease of cattle owners 
who have no Bhabar oultivation, tiU March. Sales of cattle are 

breed their own plottgh^^^a^^ 
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Buffalos do well, but the male is never used in the plough. 
Cattle are often visited by the rinderpest, called man-rogf, which 
in almost all cases is imported from the Bhabar by animals 
returning from their winter grazing grounds. The disease is 
very deadly, and is, as would be expected, commonest in the 
centre and south centre of the district. Dysentery {chhera) usually 
appears in the same tract. Haemorrhagic septicaemia {hamha) 
causes considerable loss in the northern parganas. The people 
are well awake to their own interests and usually take effective 
measures for the segregation of infected animals. 

Very few bullocks have been broken into the cart, even by 
people living near the cart-roads, and it is a common sight to 
see a family pursuing its way down a cart-road to its Bhabar 
cultivation, driving the plough cattle in front, empty or but 
lightly laden, while the men, women and even the little children 
bear their household property on their heads. In 1898-99 there 
were only 315 carts in the district and probably some of these 
belonged to plains carriers. Little cattle-breeding is conducted in 
the district, and the only trade that exists is the sale of some 
rather poor young bulls to the Mttktesar Bacteriological Laborat- 
ory. Mr. Stevenson of Chaukuri introduced some plains breeds 
upou his estate, but ho found that though the calves produced 
were good the cows lost condition through seeking their food on 
the hill pastures, and a further disadvantage lay in the fact that 
the pure plains breed wintered badly. He therefore crossed the 
ind igenous breed with plains bulls and has produced au animal that 
meets his double object of milk and manure ; an animal that can 
graze from morning to night in all weathers, does not require 
blanketing in the winter and gives a fair amount of rich butter- 
producing milk. Mr. Stevenson has thus proved that if neces- 
sary the hill cattle can he materially improved ; but at the same 
time the Kumaoni prefers a small active bullock for field work^ 
and his buffaloes give him all the milk he needs. 

SDheyak. The yak is occasionally in the extreme north tamed and 
reduced to domestic servitude. But it cannot safely be brought 
much lower than ten thousand feet, and hybrids more com- 
monly used. When the sire is a yak and the daifi is a hill cow 
is called when thepat^tage is reyersedi 
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The yak will carry two or three maunds, is docile and sure-footed 
and is often ridden. The wild yak is very rarely found in 
British territory. It is a much finer beast than its domesticated 
cousin, and, in the expressive words of the peasant, the liver 
of a wild yak is a load for a tame one. 

The sheep found in the lower hills difier from those of the Sheep 
plains in some minor respects, the chief characteristic Ijeing the 
shortness of the tail. I ho hillmon refuse in fact to eat the flesh 
of the plains sheep, its long tail according to Afr. Traill con- 
stituting it in the eyes of the highlanders a species of dog. The 
sheep is bred chiefly for the sale of the meat, and in a very minor 
degree for its wool. The indigenous goat of the middle and 
southern parganas is exactly the same as the goat of the plains. 

It is no good for milking ; and is chiefly esteemed for its flesh 
and for its manure. Goats are sacrificed to the gods — sheep arc 
not. 

The pack animals of the Bhotia are of a very diflPereut class. 

Tlio sheep tliey use for carrying loads are of a strong, long-legged 
Tibetan stock bearing no resemblanco to the diminutive animal 
of the lower hills. The Bhotias themselves rarely breed 
their animals, though some keep a few ewes. They buy a 
great many Chamba sheep from the Kangra people, who bring 
them down to Eamuagar for sale. Sheep are also l)rod in the 
Badhan pargana of the Garhwal district and in Danpur, Talla 
Johar and Malla Askot : these regions also breed goats. The 
Bhotia goats are stout, shaggy animals, natives either of Bhot 
or of the Western Himalayas. The loads are carried in saddle- 
bags made of hempen sack-cloth, or worsted, backed with 
leather. These are secured on the animal by means of girth, 
breast-band and crupper. A goat's load is about 12 seers, and a 
sheep's 10 seers. At the cattle census of 1898-99 101,373 sheep 
and 84,716 goats were enumerated. 

t The trade in Bhotia ponies (which are really raised in t'onios. 
Tibet and imported by the Bhotias) is nearly dead. They are 
seldom used for carrying loads, for which purpose, indeed, they 
9>re much too valuable. A good saddle animal commands a high 
mce. The pony most commonly seen in the hill- villages is noV 
jQ be differentiate from the plains tat : there are also some which 
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appear to be of impure Bhotia descent. They are used in the 
s^dle chiefly, but also occasionally for the .^transport of goods. 
Most of the small hill shopkeepers possess' one or two animals 
of this description. The carrying trade between the Bhabar 
markets and the hills is in the hands of plains Muhammadans or 
Kumhars, who drive herds of ponies or mules. The horses and 
ponies numbered in all only 3,653 in 1898-99 and mules 491. * 
Olimato. It has already been pointed out that the great snow-clad 

peaks lie not on the northernmost ridge that forms the boundary 
between the district and Tibet, but on the extremities of the lateral 
ranges extending southwards of the main range and situated 
generally at a distance of twenty or thirty miles from it. The tract 
between the snowy range and the plains is in its main physical 
characteristics Indian. The country which lies between the snowy 
range and the water-parting is on the other hand entirely Tibetan 
in its characteristics. To the south the climate is thoroughly 
Indian. The order of the three seasons is the same as in the 
plains of Upper India ; a well-marked winter, almost entirely 
without snow, is followed by a summer of nearly tropical heat 
which is again succeeded by a season of periodical rain. After 
the close of the rains at the middle or end of September the sky 
is serene and the atmosphere transparent. The months of 
October and November are characterized not only by clear skies 
and calms, but by a great temperature range and heavy dews at 
night. Those conditions prevail through the greater part of 
December, and during that month and those which precede and 
follow it the exposed thermometer usually records several degrees 
of frost at night. In midwinter however clouds often interfere 
with the free radiation of heat at night and some rain usually 
falls at this season, which above an altitude of about 5,000 feet 
appears in the form of snow. These conditions,* with intervals 
of bright fine weather, ought to continue through January . Febru- 
ary and March. Meanwhile the thermometer rises graduall;g 
and by the middle of April the heat increases rapidly, while thi 
air becomes exceedingly dry. During May and the first half of 
June, while the nights remain cool, the temperature continues to 
increase, though loss rapidly than in April, and as the rainy 
Season approaches the ran^ of temj^ratiure dinmshes a^^ 
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nights become hot and close. Rain rarely falls in the hot weather, 
but hailstorms of consideraLlo violence accompaincd by thunder 
and lightning are not uncommon. They are practically confined 
however to the vicinity of high mountains and are exceedingly 
local in their effects. The crops in half a field may be cut to 
pieces, while in the other half they are loft untouched. During 
the latter half of June the sea-winds increase in strength and 
gradually advance along the foot of the Himalayas until by the 
beginning of July the rains have usually set in all over northern 
India. Breaks are frequent and, if long maintained, are fatal to 
the crops, for owing to the rapid slope of the hills the water soon 
drains off and in a few days the ground is dry and hard, while a 
fortnight's fino weather renders it almost as dry and dusty as in 
the middle of the hot w'eather. General Strachey writes of the 
seasons in the mountain zone. ^^The same general sequence of 
the seasons takes place in the mountains as in the plains. Here 
however every altitude has its own special temperature, from the 
lower valleys where the heat is still overpoweringly great to the 
regions of eternal frost ; but at all elevations in summer the force 
of the sun’s rays is excessive. The summer rains too gradually 
diminish in strength as wo move along the chain from east to 
west . . . The heaviest falls invariably take place on those 

portions of the chain most exposed to the south, increasing in 
amount up to a certain height (not very exactly determined, but 
probably about 4,000 feet) ; at the same time every high and 
continuous ridge most sensibly diminishes the supply of rain that 
falls on th& country to the north of it, and we find as we 
approach the Indian watershed that the quantity is very small 
and that the monsoon only just drops a few partial showers on 
the southern border of Tibet. The winter as may be supposed 
is extremely rigorous on the summit of the tableland ; and at this 
season or in spring the only important precipitation takes place 
'n the form of snow, but it is exceedingly small in quantity.” 
The mean annual temperature diminishes as the height increases. 
But conclusions drawn from the altitude alone are apt to be 
misleading. Places which lie behind the outermost high ridge 
are subject to a much smaller rainfall than stations situated on 
the ridge or in vaUcys opening to the south end exposed to the 
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fall force of the rainy winds. The Bhabar* or strip of level land 
at the foot of the hills adjoining Tanakpur^ has a climate almost 
identical with that of the submontane districts of the plains 
except that it enjoys about double the rainfall. 

In the river valleys from April to October, except during or 
shortly after heavy rain, the heat is always excessive, a result due 
partly to the intensity of the sun^s rays through the comparatively 
thin hill air but chiefly to reflection from the two steep hillsides 
which usually enclose the valley on either side. In the cold weather 
the climate is more pleasant, but cold fogs often follow .the 
winter showers. Hoar frost may be found on the grass in 
the valley while the hillside a thousand feet or so above is quite 
free from it. In open situations 600 or 1,000 feet above the 
valley the climate is more equable, though in all places below 

5.000 feet the heat is excessive during the months of May and 
June. Above 6,000 feet the shade heat in the summer is suffi- 
ciently tempered by the altitude to make it agreeable to the Eu- 
ropean consitution; while the winter, if too cold for comfort except 
during the middle of the day, is still far from approaching the low 
temperature of the same season in England. Snow in the south 
of the district rarely falls below 6,000 feet, though in the north 
it occasionally falls as low as 4,000. 

In the valleys beyond the snowy range, the Bhot of the 
inhabitants of the lower hills, entirely different conditions pre- 
vail. The heavy falls of snow in the winter give to the climate 
at that season an even more than Tibetan rigour. From the 
middle of November to the middle of April everything above 

10.000 feet is buried beneath a covering of snow. The summer 
is always temperate, and during its continuance the snow-line 
retreats to an altitude of 18,000 feet. The periodical rains fall 
only as moderate showers. 

The observed annual rainfall in the district varies from 40 
inches at Almora and Banikhet to 98 at Tanakpur. The actuaL 
mean of the whole district is 60 inches; but this figure is oi 
little value, because the rainfall in any given place appears 
to depend so entirely upon its surroundings. The maximum 
f^s occur at .the two points where a general rise in elevation 

frXranflternd to the Nami Tal distviot from the 1st Ootoher ISlO* 
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takes place ; that is to say at the foot of the outermost range 
of hills and at the foot of the snows. There is unfortunately no 
rain-gauge in the district situated near the snowy range. The most 
northerly station is Dharchula. At the foot of the lowest range is 
the Tanakpur station, where the average annual rainfall is about 
98 inches. The principle in the central belt of the district 
appears to be that, so far as the monsoon rains at any rate are 
concerned, in the vicinity of high hills the rainfall is heavy while 
at a distance from them it is light. At Almora for instance, 
which stands at an elevation of about 5,600 feet but is surround- 
ed by })ighcr hills such as the Gagar range with Muktesar on 
the south, the Siahi Devi hill on the west and Kalimat on the east, 
the rainfall is about 40 inches in the year ; and, as Mr. Goudge 
observes, “ it is a familiar experience to those who have lived on 
the Almora spur that they should be in bright sunshine, while 
watching the rain and mist sweep over and be intercepted by the 
high ridges surrounding it. Naini Tal for instance, which lies on 
the high outer intercepting ridge, has an average rainfall double 
that enjoyed by Almora.^’ Haiiikhet occupies a ridge higher 
by about 500 feet than that on which Almora stands : it too, 
to a certain extent, is dominated by tlie Chaubattia peak, 
and its rainfall for the 10 years ending with 1907 Avas the 
same as that recorded at Almora. The other rain-gauges, 
Champawat, Pithoragarh, Lohaghat (recently abolished) and 
Xausani (maintained by Mr, Troup of the Kausani Tea 
Company) are all situated on hills of between 6,000 and 
6,000 feet in elevation : they record an average rainfall of bet- 
Aveen 50 and 60 inches, which may therefore be taken as the 
standard for the hilly portion of the district. This standard is 
exceeded in a remarkable way by Mr. Stevenson^s rain-gauges at 
Berenag and Chaukuri, both situated in patti Baraun and at a 
distance of about four miles from each other as the crow flies. The 
average pregipitation for these two places is 72 and 92 inches. 
Some explanation of these figures is affoi^dedby the topography of 
the neighbourhood. The two stations lie near a mountain knot 
where many lateral ridges meet, and it would appear that the rain 
clouds are deflected from their northerly course to converge and 
burst near &frenag and Chaukuri. Dharchula, again, lies in the 
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Kali valley overlooked by many massive ranges, and they intercept 
the rain clouds to such an extent iliat the recorded rainfall during 
the ten months the statioopi^s remained open amounts to only 
some 44 inches. The rains usually break earlier than in the plains, 
heavy showers apparently of local origin, accompanied by nor- 
therly and westerly winds, frequently occurring about the samo 
time that the monsoon approaches Bombay. 




CHAPTER tl. 


Aqricultubb and Commerce. 


The district contains very little level ground. The best 
cultivation is on terraced fields, kept continuously under the 
plough except for the periodical seasons of fallow. These terraces 
cost a vast amount of labour and capital to make and maintain, 
and one cannot be made in a single working season. Stones at 
the lower half of the field are built into a wall, and at the same 
time an excavation is made in the upper part until the whole 
becomes approximately level. As however the soil is very thin on 
most hillsides and lies over a stony sub-soil the effect of 
carrying out the whole of this operation at once would bo 
to bury the soil under the stones. Usually a small wall is 
built up and a small excavation made during the first year, 
the operation being completed in the course of time by weather, 
tilth, and diluvion from higher fields. Mr. Goudge writes : 
“ The most distinguishing characteristic of hill cultivation is 
the continued improvement in existing terraces. Every year's 
ploughing removes more stones, improves and strengthens 
the retaining walls, levels the slopes and makes the crop 
more remunerative. The labour involved is of course very 
great and the least neglect results in an overgrowth of the 
thorn bushes, wjild raspberry, barberry, ghingaru and other scrub 
jungle which grows so quickly and profusely in the hills." 
Unterraced cultivation is called khil or katU : this consists in 
burning scrub jungle on steep hills and sowing the land so 
cleared. Khil cultivation is more properly described as intermit- 
tent than as occasional. The land is generally speaking regularly 
cultivated but the period of fallow allowed between crops is so 
long that to the casual observer the land appears to have been 
abandoned altogether. This long period for recuperation is 
necessitated by the fact that the land being in no way terraced 
sttflfors w the rain, while the only 
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manure allowed is the ashes of the burnt scrub. A third class 
of land interme<’’nt 0 between the continuously cultivated terraced 
land and the i.*ucrmittently cultivated leatil is known as ijran. 
This is the poorest kind of terraced land, often not very 
carefully built, carelessly cultivated, sparsely manured and never 
watered. It generally lies fallow for two or three years at a time. 

Cultivation in the hills depends very much less upon the 
composition of the soil than upon the more important factors of 
height and aspect, and irrigational facilities. Broadly speaking, 
the worst land if capable of being irrigated is of more value 
than the best land iinirrigated. The northern slopes of the hill 
are usually loss abrupt and less denuded by the action of the 
rain than the southern slopes. Fields with a north aspect 
therefore are more cheaply excavated and when made contain 
thicker and richer soil, and, not being exposed so much to the 
solar heat, they retain moisture for a longer period. Again, 
for no obvious reason, some hills are naturally damper than 
others. Irrigation is however the most important factor 
of all in determining the system of agriculture and the crop 
rotation to bo pursued. Irrigation benefits the crop in the 
obvious way of providing it with the moisture so necessary 
to its existence and development, and as irrigation is in the 
hills entirely by flow the channels deposit upon the field a very 
valuable top dressing of virgin silt carried down from their 
upper courses. The classification adopted by settlement 
oflScers has therefore been talam (irrigated), Ist class upraon 
(dry), 2nd class upraon, ijran and kohl. The Maon lands 
again are of two kinds. In the first tlio water-supply is peren- 
niid, and the fields are carefully levelled and can be flooded 
with an inch or two of water when required. Fields of this 
description are called sera ; they are usually sown with the finest 
rice and they occur generally low down near the irrigating 
stream. The soil is alluvial, the position hot, the water supply , 
constant : these fields are therefore the richest and most produo- 
tive in the village. Where the water is apt to be scanty except 
during and immediately after the rains the rice is sown in seed 
beds at the proper season {usually April) and transplant^ iutb 
other fields with the advent ^of the rains,, when the stx»am has 
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natc the wheat : and if canals are not available for the purpose, 
the women cany up water from the nearest spring or stream in 
gharas. The fanchar land therefore hardly differs in value 
from the upraon. The dry land or ukhar is according to its 
situation of very diverse capacity. Khil for instance is always 
sparsely sown and the crop poor and thin. The Kaklasaun 
pattis on the other hand own a class of soil locally known as 
talliya, which is a level alluvial unirrigated block above 
the river bed, but low down, free from stones and growing 
crops which are scarcely inferior to those produced with 
irrigation.^'* 

Water is brought into the fields from rivers or rivulets 
by means of channels called guls cut along the contour liue 
of the hill. The length of the gul varies according to the 
height of the land to be irrigated above the bottom of the 
valley and the fall of the stream. The head works consist 
of a small temporary dam laid across the stream, by which 
the water is directed into the guL As the channel of the 
|ptream is scoured deeper and deeper by the annual rains it 
jbecomes necessary to raise the dam, and finally to abandon 
Rt and make new head works higher up. These gtUs are 
often more than a mile long and are made at considerable 
expense, which the samindars pay out of their own pocket. 


f Sefct2s»«nt Itopori CfOttdse. 
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There are rooks to 


be carved with 


wedges or if this is 


.mpossiWe cicumvented by n^eaus of wojrtroughs a^the 

Sma 1 strums are usually tapped, form small streams the fall is' 
gieat and the length of the canal proportionately short. Nor 
do the people commonly possess either the capital' or the 
engineering skill necessary for handUng the largest rivers An 

-as tha; Ime 


^ ^ga .ver in^ course through 

' ' 4keii land lies very^k: the present or old 

oeda of the river. A favourite stream for irrigation is one a’oovit 
ten miled in length issuing if possible from high hills. This 
will contain a perennial supply of water sufficient for the land 
commanded and at the same time the fall will be rapid enough 
to admit of a short canal. Tho people are however daily be- 
coming more ambitious in their ideas on tho subject of irrigation, 
and during the famine of 1908 many big schemes were examined. 
Few however came to fruition, tho chief reason being that a long 
canal must of necessity pass through the lauds of more than 
one village. Mutual jealousy and distrust proventod the people 
from co-oporatiug. 

Most of the guls turn one or more water-mills (called garat) 
during their course, and the amount of water' in a stream or canal 
is estimated according to the number of water mills it is capable 
of turning. Thus do nal or do garat ka pani means a stream of 
two mill-power. Some of tho ancient settlement mills offer the 
greatest possible obstruction to irrigation. The millers claim the 
sole right in the water used by their mills, which in some cases 
meana tho whole of the stream, while in others the mills have 
been so constructed at commauding points as to render tapping 
the stream an impossibility without the demolition of the mill* 
Each of these mills pays a small annual fee to the Government . 

To prepare the ground for seed it is first of all ploughed once 
in the case of coarse kharif crops such as the millets jhmi^iora bxiA 
maaid/Uiia and twice in the case of all others. It is notioeable that 
in the double cropped area the land is less carefully prepared foc 
wheat or barley than for the khatif crops. The seed is often sown 
Ibl&otig the hhlf-ploi^hed<-ia stalks of the preoodiz^ i 
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the other hand the fields are scrupulously cleaned after the rabi 
harvest before they are deemed fit for the reception of the kharif 
seed* In the case of rice and sometimes wheat the clods are 
broken up after each ploughing with a long-handled mallet^ and 
the ground is smoothed over with a toothless harrow. The seed 
is then sown and ploughed in with the manure. When the kharif 
crops have reached the height of a few inches above the ground 
tho toothed harrow called dandyala is applied. Then until 
they begin to come into ear they are regularly weeded. 
The crop is cut with a sickle, rice being cut oflf close to 
the root, while in tho case of jhi'ngora or mandua tho ears only 
are first cut, and after the stalks have dried they arc cut and 
stored as fodder. Wheat and barley are cut about tho middle. 
On tho arrival of the sheaves at the threshing floor the ears are 
chopped off for threshing while the stalk is given to the cattle. 
In ordinary years what remains on the field is grazed off by 
cattle or even burnt. When grass is scarce it is however carefully 
cut and preserved for fodder. 

In irrigated land rice, instead of being dealt with as above, 
is usually sown in a seed bed, from which tho young plants are 
transplanted into the remaining irrigated land. -All the finer 
kinds of rice are produced by this method, which has tho advan- 
tage of rendering land for which no water is available during the 
hot weather as valuable as perennially irrigated land. Pepper is 
similarly dealt with. ^^The agricultural features of the district’’ 
^^writes Mr. Goudge vary of course with altitude and situation. 
V I'he best class of cultivation and crop is found in villages of 
moderate altitude between 3,000 and 5,000 feet having access on 
the one hand to good forest and grazing ground and on the other 
to riparian fields in the depths of a river valley. Hero all crops 
that can be raised in the Himalayas grow to perfection ; a healthy 
elevated site is available for the dwelling-houses, and herds 
\ of cattle can be comfortably maintained. Generally it may be 
said that most of the villages in the district approximate more 
or less to this ideid; some have everything necessary, some 
have no forest, some are entirely upland with ample forest 
but no rich soil, some have the rich riparian cultivation but no 
1^ and dxsadvanta^ compensate 
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one another in a surprising manner and there is really far less di- 
versity in the value of villages than one would at first suppose.” 

Qrop-rota- standard rotation observed throughout the upraon lands 

occupies a period of two years. Rice is sown in April and 
reaped in September. It is followed by wheat sown in October 
and reaped in April. Then mandua is sown in May and reaped 
in October after which the land remains fallow till next April. 
Jhangora is sometimes substituted for rice, and barley for wheat. 
Villages are divided into two portions, known locally as setr. 
One of these is apportioned to mandud and one to rice, so that 
the whole of the village lands are cultivated during the kharif. 
The ear in which the mandua happens to be, will remain fallow 
during the succeeding rabi season. In the following year the 
mandtta sar will be sown with rice and the rice sar will be 
Tinder mandua. Beans and vetches, such as urdy mung, bhat 
and gahat are sown in the kharif, chiefly only as subsidiary to 
mandua and with the object of preventing the exhaustion of the 
soil. The system of leaving fallow a whole block of land instead 
of scattered fields here and there, has its advantages when the 
cattle returned loose to graze on the remnants of the straw, and 
the grass that can b^ found on the terrace walls. For this 
reason half or nearly half the village will always be found 
apparently lying waste in the winter. 

The above rotation is, however, practically confined to 
unirrigated land or land in which the irrigation is very ppor. 
The irrigated land, lying as it usually does at the bottom of a 
valley, is as a rule the warmest in the village* Moreover, there 
is no risk if the rice is somewhat late. It is protected by 
the irrigation against any damage which might bo done to late 
rice on dry land by an early cessation of the rains. The rice 
harvest begins at the top of the hills and goes down to the bottom, 
whereas the spring harvest proceeds in the opposite order. For 
these reasons in irrigated land it is always possible to grow tw<> " 
crops, one of rice and one of wheat, in the year; and as the rice 
is a deep-rooted crop and the wheat a short-rooted crop, while the 
process of irrigation in itself constitutes a dressing of the land, 

leaves little to be desired. However, the wheat v 
<^Qp in the cold weather, besides bring poorer thwi M thri^^ 
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corresponding uairrigated land (the native explanation of this 
is that the soil is too damp and cold)^ has a prejudicial effect 
on the quality and yield of rice, and is therefore not infre- 
quently omitted altogether. 

The cattle are kept in cow-sheds (called goth or gaushala) Manure, 
often the lower story of the house but now more commonly a 
separate- building. They are bedded on oak loaves, and the 
litter mixed with the droppings of the cattle is taken out once or 
twice a year and spread on the fields immediately, before the seed 
is sown. Leaf mould from the forests is also largely used. In 
Icatil and ijran the shrubs and grass are burnt and their ashes 
ploughed into the soil. After the crops have been cut, the straw 
IS usually left standing in the fields. The cattle are then turned 
in to eat it down, or penned on the fields and fed with grass. In 
either case the operation of manuring is greatly simplified by 
keeping the cattle on the fields they are intended to enrich. 

Throughout the greater part of the district there are as in Crops, 
the plains two harvests. But owing to the cooler climate the 
crops demand a longer period for their full development and are 
therefore sown somewhat earlier and reap^ somewhat later than 
in the plains. The kharif is sown between April and June and 
reaped between September and November. Most of the crops Kharif. 
are already well above the ground before the onset of the 
monsoon ; if this is delayed second sowings are often necessary. 

Dry rice for instance is sown as early as the beginning of April 
and sometimes by the end of March : it depends for its existence 
upon the rather uncertain storms that sweep across the hills 
from the north-west during April and May. These storms 
often go astray or fail altogether, so that dry rice is a most 
precarious crop and the cultivator is not unhappy if he gets ■ 
only an eight-anna harvest, Kauni is the Jeakwan or kagni of 
flibe plains. It with chim and maize comes to hand rather earlier 
|than the main kharif crops. China and kauni are nominally 60 
days^ crops and are nqji infrequently reaped by the middle or end 
of July, Then follows jAawjfora about the middle of August; 
uext matidEm and rice in late September and October. 
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the giant ganna or paunda^ and it is eaten as a fruit. Ghuuja 
(amaranth) in the north is a crop of common occurrence and 
above about 6,000 feet it is the only kharif crop grown except in 
Bhot. In the lower hills hir takes the place of the arhar of the 
plains which it closely resembles except that it is sown in March 
and reaped with the main kharif crops. 

The rabi crops are wheat, barley and mustard. The last 
mentioned flourishes boat at low elevations and is commonly 
reaped some time before the main rabi crops. Ordinarily the 
rabi harvest lasts from the end of April to the middle of May :but 
it becomes later as greater altitudes are reached. Thus at 7,000 
feet the spring crop does not ripen until Juno, and at 8,000 feet 
it comes to hand in July. In the snows Himalayan barley (m 
jao)y a beardless variety, is grown at 6,000 feet and upwards 
being followed in the kharif by phapar or chuwa. In the 
higher snow-valleys close to the glaciers a fine species of wheat 
known as napal is grown as a kharif crop. That is to say the 
seed is sown when the snow melts in May or early June (it would 
not benefit by being sown in the autumn and allowed to lie 
under the snow during the winter) and reaped in November, 
unless as sometimes happens heavy snow falls unusually early 
in the autumn and prevents the crop from being reaped at all. 
In the lower villages masur also is occasionally grown but 
gram is quite unknown. 

The western portion of the Pali pargana, especially the 
Salts— Malla, Talla, Walla and Palla — produce much turmeric 
and pepper, very valuable crops which command a ready sale 
at Ramiiagar. Ugal^ a superior kind of buck- wheat which is 
used by Hindus on fast days, is also grown in the same region. In 
south-east Hanpur besides turmeric and pepper, ginger is grown. 
These three valuable crops are also cultivated in less or greater 
degree throughout the district at suitable elevations and it is oi| 
one or more of these that many a cultivator depends for his 
revenue. The* villages near Banikhet and Almora make a 
considerable income out of the produce of their market gardens ; 
potatoes and onions arc the chief products, but all English 
vegetables are grown. The climate appears to be partiouhtrly 
Ijaited to peas and cauliflowers. Among indigenous vegetables 
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may be mentioned pinalu, yams^ baigane, various scandent 
beans and pumpkins, both wild and cultivated. Wild asparagus, 
yams, onions, rhubarb and mint abound, the three latter in the 
higher ranges. Excellent water-cress is to be found by the sides 
of the smaller and less precipitous streams. 

Hemp is cultivated in the Gangoli and Chaugarkha parganas Hemp, 
chiefly, and to a lesser extent in parts of Kali Kumaon. The 
ostensible objects of hemp cultivation are the fibre and the seeds. 

The former is used for the manufacture of ropes or of bhangela 
or sack-cloth, made iJito bags or clothing ; from the latter oil is 
expressed, or they are used as a condiment, or eaten, fried 
with wheat. Oharas is made from a resinous exudation 
from the ripe leaves, stems and seeds of the female plant. 

The manufacture of charas is now illegal but it is by no means 
extinct. The best fibre is produced from the male plant, and it 
is to be noted that the wild hemp is of little use for this purpose. 

The stalks are cut green, and dried for several days in the sun 
until they become quite brown. When they are sufficiently dry 
they are tied up into bundles and steeped for 16 or 16 days in 
pools or running streams, being kept under water by stones laid 
upon them. They are then taken out, beaten with wooden mal- 
lets, and again dried in the sun. The fibre is then peeled 
ofip from the thick end of the stalk to the top and after being 
cleaned is tied up into hanks for sale, or for the manufacture of 
sack-cloth. There is a certain prejudice against growing the 
plant. In Garhwal, the Khasiyas who grow and spin hemp do 
not wear the sacred thread, and similarly in the Almora district its 
cultivation is usually conducted by the Dorns. The Khasiyas 
may however manufacture rope, and traffic in the seeds and fibre 
is not considered degrading to any caste, but the weaving of 
sack-cloth is left to the Kolis, a sub-division of the Dorns. 

' In 1827 Dr. Koyle drew attention to the prospects of a Tea. 
successful cultivation of tea in the mountains of Kumaon ; in 
1834 a committee which was appointed to investigate reported 
favourably and in 1836 tea seeds were procured from China and 
from them plants were raised in Calcutta and sent to Assam, 
Kumaon and Garhwal. Tea nurseries were established, and in 
the two latter districts they were |>laGed under the superintendence 
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of Dr. Falconer of the Botanical Gardens at Saharanpur. In the 
Almora district the selected site was Lachhmeswar near Almora 
town. In 1841 this garden contained 3,840 plants and in this year 
Dr. Falconer was able to report in very sanguine terms of the pros- 
pects of tea cultivation. He had contented himself with watch- 
ing the growth of the plants and reproducing them, abstaining 
from any attempt to manufacture tea for which be had no skilled 
workers, and being unwilling to prejudice the industry by pro- 
ducing an inferior kind of tea. He applied for establishments 
of Chinese tea manufacturei’s for the nurseries in Garhwal and 
Kiimaon, They arrived in April 1842. In December of the 
same year Dr. Falconer was compelled by bad health to leave 
India. He arrived in England in June 1843 taking with him 
the first specimen of Kumaon tea, which was very favourably 
received. Dr, Falconer was succeeded by Dr. Jameson, and under 
his management the tea plantations were greatly enlarged. It 
appeared however that the tea plants introduced into India in 
1835 were not of the variety most approved in China, and to 
remedy this Mr. R. Fortune was in 1848 deputed by the Court 
of Directors to visit China. Mr. Fortune was most successful. 

As the result of this mission he says nearly twenty thousand 
plants from the best black and green tea countries of Central 
China have been introduced to the Himalayas, Six first-rate 
manufacturers, two leadmen, and a large supply of implements 
from the celebrated liwuy Chow districts, were also brought 
round, and safely located on the government plantations in the 
hills.^^ Although Mr. Fortune took exception to some of the 
practices that had been followed, ho reported in 1861 on the 
condition of the industry in sanguine terms mentioning in addi- 
tion to the Lachluneswar garden that at Hawalbagh acquired 
1841 by tho Government from Major Corbett. He aleo seems ' 
to have visited a private plantation, called the Katyur garden, near 
Baijnath, an expansion of a four-acre garden planted by Captain 
(after Sir Henry) Ramsay in 1860. He described the soil and 
climate as admirably suited to the tea plant. Mr. Batten, the 
CommissioMr, then formulated his proposals. He suggested that 
^ Gorehnhent should grant liberal loans to' ooltivators for the' 
im^remeat of exiati^ caltiyation a^d prises to 
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produce was of bQst class. To this the Government agreed, 
but was unable to accept his third proposal, that for the re- 
mainder of the current settlement all leaf should be taken over 
by government factories at a uniform rate of Es. 8 a maiind. 
In 1864 and 1866 as opportunity offered the government tea 
estates (which were held to have accomplished their object of 
proving the possibility of profitable tea culture) were disposed 
of to private speculators. The hill cultivator has not been 
persuaded to grow tea as anticipated by Mr. Batten and what 
tea is now grown is the produce of the manufacturer’s own estate. 

The prospects of the industry in Kumaon are now dismal 
in the extreme. The Almora planters — in spite of the cart road 
built for their benefit in 1892 from Ilawalbagh to Baijnath 
—cannot compete with Assam tea which is not handicapped by 
the same difficulty and expense in the matter of transport. The 
central Asian market has not been captured and with heavy 
Russian import duties on Indian tea and the monopoly of the 
Cliinese trade in the hands of Tibetan officials who do their 
best to prevent the importation of Indian tea into Tibet, it cannot 
bo expected that Kumaon tea will ever reach the heights of 
prosperity so confidently prophesied for it 60 years ago. 

The manager of the Berenag tea company by a lucky chance 
discovered the secret of the manufacture of Chinese brick tea. 
His tea has been admitted by unprejudiced Bhofcia traders to 
be far superior to the Chinese article imported into Western 
Tibet via Lbassa, and he is able to place it on the market at 
a price which is 60 per cent, below that demanded by the 
Tibetan official monopolists. In 1907 he disposed of about 
12,000 pounds, but it is i3robable nevertheless that the 
conservative prejudices of the Tibetan and Bhotia consumers 
"^and the opposition offered by the Tibetan officials will before 
\ong close the market against Berenag brick tea altogether. 
There are now in the district 20 tea estates, some containing 
more than one plantation, with a total area under tea of 2,102 
acres. The total produce in 1908 was 258,622 pounds of 
black tea* and 18,067 pounds of green tea. The largest estate in 
district is Malla Katyur with 606 acres and an output of 
^,976 ; next comes Kausani with 396 acres and 66/192 
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pounds. 1908 was a bad year, and fche output in 1907 
was 10 per cent, better, Lachhmeswar has now ceased to 
be cultivated as a tea garden, and Hawalbagh, now 
belonging to Lala Udai Nath Sah of Naini Tal, is much 
dilapidated. It produced in 1908 only 7,317 pounds of 
black, and 1,1©6 pounds of green tea from an area of 187 
acres. 

The system of land tenures in the hill differs radically 
from that which obtains in the plains. The Almora district 
like the rest of Kumaoii is a land of small proprietary holdings, 
each man owning and tilling his own land. There are vary 
few large zamindars, and those that exist in tho Pali pargana 
approximate more to the typo of superior proprietors with few 
legitimate rights beyond tho collection from the real owners 
of the soil of an allowance for malikana. The other exception is 
that of grantees, tea planters and the like, but these are 
not indigenous. The term zamindar in the hills has 
not therefore the honorific significance which attaches to it 
in the plains : in fact it is frequently used self-deprecatingly 
in very much the same way as ganwar in the plains. It 
will bo sufficient here to describe broadly the Kumaon land 
system, leaving tho student of details to examine Mr. StowelPs 
Manual of the land tenures of tho Kumaon division.” There 
are at present three classes of interest in land, held respectively 
by the hmedar, tho Ichaihxrj and the sirtan. The himdars 
form tho proprietary body. Usually each hmedar possesses an 
ascertained area of land. The village common or gaon sanjait 
is trei^ted in various ways : it is made over to the village servants 
in part payment of their dues, or cultivated liy the headman 
(padhan) on behalf of the village community, or leased to ordi- 
nary tenants. Each hisaedar is responsible for the payment 
of the revenue of the whole village. The hiasedar is free to 
sell or otherwise dispose of his holding but he can only transfer 
his interest in undivided gaon sanjait not specified fields 
in it. The other co-sharers of the vill^e within the 
third degree can claim pre-emption against an outsider, and 
those related to him can claim against other village co-sharers 
less closely connected, . 
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The hhaikar in peculiar to the hills and deserves some Khaikarg. 
notice. To understand his status it is necessary to remember 
that under the native kings the proprietary right in the land 
was vested in the Sovereign and inalienable. Grants were 
made by the Sovereign from time to time for the maintenance 
of deserving ofiScers. These grants wore however often made 
at the expenses of existing grants, which were thereby resumed ; 
but the occupants were permitted to remain oa the estate sink- 
ing into the position of cultivators called khaikara in distinc- 
tion from thatwan^ grantee. Mr. Batten derives the word 
khaikar from khana to eat and kar the royal revenue, that 
is, he may enjoy the land so long as he pays the revenue. The 
khaikar also paid certain dues in addition to the revenue. This 
class of khaikar partakes therefore of the nature of the under- 
proprietor of the plains. A second class (called formerly the 
khurni or kaini) consisted of new tenants settled on the estate 
by the grantee and never moved. The old name is now unfor- 
tunately obsolete and the term khaikar therefore connotes in 
one sense under-proprietor and in another occupancy 
tenant : and then is naturally the cause of much confusion, not 
always accidental. The thatwan is now replaced by the hisse- 
dar, often a thokdar or sayana^ who does all he can to depress 
the khaikar of the first class to the status of the of 

the second class. Villages held by under-proprietors are usually, 
purely fchaifcari villages ; in these the hissedar has not been able to 
secure cultivating possession. He cannot in any way interfere 
with the khaikars, their lands or their cultivation : all he does is 
to collect the government revenue plus a malikana. If a khaikar 
dies without heirs his holding reverts to the village community. 

His interest is heritable but for some rather obscure reason not 
transferable. This limitation is probably the result of the 
confusion of 'terms. The fcAai&ar of the second class is merely 
a permanent tenant paying the revenue plus malikana. 

The airtan is literally a tenant who pays the airti or girtansi 
government revenue. Formerly ho used to pay nothing else. 

There are also two kinds oi airtan. The first consists of the 
descendants of old cultivators whose interest was subject to 
that of the hhaikarB, ov hiaeadara j these are probably in many 
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oases old khurnia or kainU who failed to get their rights pro- 
perly recorded. They often claim a right of occupancy. The 
second class is the modern tenant at will with no claims to 
permanency, who cultivates by virtue of a lease. No mere 
length of tenure will save a sirtan from ejectment unless he 
happens to have broken up and reclaimed at his own expense 
the land which he holds. 

In the Almora district rural phraseology has divided all 
land into two classes^measured and unmeasured, nap and benap. 
Measured land is land Avhich has been measured at the settle- 
ment and recorded as the property of individuals. In Almora all 
areas once shewn as cultivated in the settlement maps and records 
are the property of individuals whether they have relapsed into . 
forest or not : in Garhwal relapsed plots are numbered and recor- 
ded as the property of the State. Unmeasured land, whether forest, 
waste, or broken up for cultivation, is the property of the State 
by an indefeasible title which the present Government in- 
herited from the Rajas and the Gurkhas, and which the people 
themselves hav% always admitt^l. But in 1880 Sambat, 1823 A.D. 
Mr. Traill made a groat measurement of all land of every descrip- 
tion in the district, fixing nominal boundaries for all villages 
and including inside the boundaries cultivated land, forest, 
and waste : though he affirmed the principle of tho Statens 
sole right in uncultivated land. These are called the assi sal 
boundaries but they are supposed to have existed from time 
immemorial. They represent approximately the area over which 
the village with the acquiescence of the State exercises rights 
of pasture and wood cutting. Waste land is brought under 
cultivation in two ways j if the land the cultivator wishes to 
break is of comparatively small extent and adjoins existing fields, 
he (with or without the permission of the Deputy Commissioner) 
extends his cultivation into it. Where the land is remote and 
large in area he makes formal application for a nayahad grant. 
Such a grant confers on the grantee the fullest proprietary 
rights. The nayabad question is an extremely difficult one: 
the adjustment of cultivation to population on the one hand 
and of cultivation to its necessary adjuncts,— pasture and forest^ 
on the other, needs particularly delicate treatmentt 
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*010 chief markets in the district are those of Almora, 
Eanikhet, Champawat, Pithoragarh and Dwarahat. The prices 
fixed at these markets for the vend and purchase of 
food grains have but little interest for the great majority of the 
people. They exist almost entirely for the convenience of the 
extremely small foreign and non-agricultural community. The 
people, as Sir H. Eamsay remarked so long ago us 1874, 
rarely export their grain. And the Board of llevenue, 

reviewing Mr. Goudge’s settlement report, remarks : " It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the main object of cultiva- 
tion in the hills is to provide food for people whoso livelihood 
is derived from other occupations and who reside in a tract 
. where the cost of importing grain is almost prohibitive.” It 
must further be premised that a cultivator sliort of food will 
not repair to the nearest market, but to a friendly neighbour 
who will purvey him the necessary grain on much easier terms. 
The advance of prices in Almora is a most striking index of the 
progress of the district. Some 60 years ago wheat sold at 40 
to 50 seers to the rupee : fine rice j),t 24 to 30 seers : coarse rice 
at 40 to 60. In 1908 (a famine year) wheat was soiling at 6J 
seers. Excluding famine years modern prices would work out at 
about lOj to 12 seers for wheat, 7^ to 10 seers for coarse rice, 
and 4J to 7 seers for fine rice. At the same time, it is in the 
famine years alone, when prices are highest, that the hill-man is 
compelled to buy food grain. 

The records of wages are, like those of prices, not a true 
criterion of the value labour is able to put upon its services. 
Much of the form work is done by the Dorns who are paid in 
grain in addition to certain annual gifts from thm'r masters. 
An ordinary labourer in the district will content himself with 
or 3 annas a day, but in or near Almora or lianikhet ho will 
usually insist, on four annas a day, though if paid by the month 
be will accept Bs. 6 or Bs. 6. The lattes is the wage usually 
paid to the class of men who perform the duties of syce, mes- 
senger, water-carrier, jhampani, or garden-cooly— these services 
wp® performed by Elhasiya Bajputs or Brahmans, generally of 
mspeotable land-owning families. Masons, carpenters or black- 
uiiths of ordinary intellilgence Bs. 10 or Bs. 12 a month j 
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a good man will easily command double that wage. The high 
wages demanded by labourers and artisans have rarely any 
connection with the prices. They merely indicate that the 
workmen are well off, sometimes own land of their own, and do 
not feel it worth their while to work for less. On the other hand it 
often happens that the spare man of a family of good standing will 
accept work for a wage that can hardly be remunerative, though 
it is always gladly accepted and treasured in the family coffers, 
the food necessary for the maintenance of the adventurer being 
sent from his home. 

The nali sometimes identified with the passeri is the 
standard of capacity most commonly used. The Tictli of wheat 
weighs almost exactly two seers ; most other grains weigh rather less, 
a nali of rice for instance weighing 1} seers. Twenty miUhis 
(handfuls) make one mli and sixteeon nalis make onepirai, and 
twenty mlis one rinL In the hills the 80-tola seer and in the 
Bhabar the 100 seer maund are current. The nali again is the 
unit of superficial measure. A nali of land is the area in which 
one nali of wheat can be sown. Used as a measure of land the 
nali is sub-divided into sixteenths called annas. The super- 
ficial nali was standardised by Mr. Traill at 12 yards by 20 
yards, or 240 square yards. Twenty nalis make a bisi, or 4,800 
square yards, that is to say 40 square yards short of an acre. The 
long side of the superficial mli is Mr. TrailPs 20-yard jarib or 
chain. In the Bhabar,* the land measures follow the use of the 
plains and there 20 kachwansis make one biswansi and 20 bis- 
wansis make one hiswa and 20 biswas make one bigha. 

The timasha is often mentioned. It was originally one- 
fifth of a rupee and is now considered the same as three annas. 
It figures occasionally in lists of feudal dues exacted by thokdurs 
and represents a now extinct currency. The Gurkha rupee is 
obsolete ; it was worth 12 annas of British coinage, and it 
occasionally survives in certain^ semi-religious or ceremonial 
payments. Thus the price of % bride is usually reckoned in 
Gurkha rupees. 

Mandua is the staple food of the ordinary rurp.1 classes, 
either boiled into aporridge or ground into flour and made into 

♦ Now transferred to the Nairn TaJ 
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bread. Wheat and rice are however niuch more generally eaten 
than they used to be. Formerly the cultivators used to live on the 
f kharif crop and pay their revenue out of the produce of their 
but now that the pressure of the population upon the land is so 
gi*eat in many parganas the people cat all that their fiejd brings 
forth at both harvests. Fish and vegetables and the meat of goats 
and short-tailed hill sheep are gratefully accepted by all. Even 
the Brahman with rare exceptions freely indulges in a flesli diet. 

Fruits and vegetables wild and cultivated greatly supplement 
the more generally recognized food staples. Mention should bo 
made of the -amaranth or chuwa. Its leaves are boiled with a 
little grain and oaten gladly by the cultivators whose stock lias 
run down ; in extreme cases in years of scarcity the people have 
been known to live on nothing but the loaves until the advent 
of their first crop, but food of this kind is liable to cause diar- 
rhoea. Wild nettles too are used as a spinach. The hill man is 
indeed specially blessed by the presence in almost every jungle 
of fruit, vegetables or roots to help him over a period of 
moderate scarcity. 

The heavy rainfall of the hills insures them to a great Famines, 
measure against the periodical crop failures wliich so devastate tho 
plains, and on the rare occasions when both tho monsoon and tho 
storms of local origin fail tho strong financial position of tho people 
generally carries them over the failure of a single crop. Famines 
of some importance however occurred in 1868 and 1878, of which 
tho records have been lost. In 1889 the monsoon, though copious, 
was untimely and the mandm, mandira^ kangni and hhat, which 
form the staple food of the agricultural population, wore very short. 

Tho rice crop was also deficient. The scanty autumn harvest was 
followed by a complete failure of the usual cold weather storms, 
except in the pattis immediately below the snow^y range. Those 
inhabitants of the southern parganas who had no Bhabar culti- 
vation found themselves without rfood, though by no means with- 
out money. Whenever the district is visited by scarcity, Pali 
will always be found in the greatest distress, and in this instance 
it provided no exception to the general rule. It was decided to 
import grain at the Government's expense and to sell it to 
purchasers at dep6ts established at Bhikia Sen, Dwarahat, . 
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Almora and Champawat. Operations began in March 1890. A 
capital M Bs. 18,000 was employed, and so brisk was the business 
and sa large the turnover that in all 12,102 maunds of grain 
were bought at the sub-montane marts, imported, and sold for 
cash or credit. In 1892 a deficient rabi following a bad kharif 
again reduced the food stores of the people to a very narrow 
margin. The measures which had proved so successful in 1890 
were again adopted. Pali as usual was in worst case, and dep6ts 
were opened at Gujarghati, at Banilchet, and at Mohan at the foot 
of the hills, thirteen miles east of Bamnagar. Later in June a 
similar dep6t was opened at Devi Dhura for the advantage of the 
eastern parganas. It was thought the people had probably not 
entirely recovered from the scarcity of 1890 and preparations 
were therefore made for the issue of grain on credit. To prevent 
confusion at the dep6ts a system of grain credit orders was 
devised. Practically every man in the hills is a landed proprietor 
(hissedar J, an under proprietor or occupancy tenant (Ickaikar ) and 
therefore possesses good credit, measured by the amount of the 
land ho holds. The remainder of the population are the village 
menials who were once the chattels of the proprietary body and 
whose claims to support are now always most generously admit- 
ted. The district ofecers issued to villagers orders for grain bear- 
ing a value proportionate to that of their holdings, and the vil- 
lagers themselves proceeded to the dep6ts and thence received 
grain to that value. But in order to render credit unattractive, 
grain was' also sold for cash at rates 12 1 per cent, lower than 
the credit rates ; and in order to induce the people who had 
acquired grain on credit to pay up promptly, borrowers repay- 
ing before the end of November receive a discount of one anna 
in the rupee. In all 3,689 maunds of grain worth Bs. 10,968 were 
sold for cash, and 6,606 maunds worth Bs. 22,921 were advanced 
on credit, and it was calculated that no less than 11,666 per- 
sons had been relieved. .Foe benefit of the destitute and 
oreditleas a road work between Daiipau and Siuni was opened^ 
but no gratuitous relief" was given. In 1894 local 
distress in the Malla Danpur patti was met by cash advances. 

1908. The rains of 1907 began late and olos;ed very early throughout 
the centre and south of the district. The ktoitf therefore was 
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generally an extremely poor crop. The rabi, where sown, failed 
to germinate, and though the sky was' often overcast rain held 
off aftd the people began to lose heart. In December the existence 
of scarcity was officially recognized and tost works wore opened 
at Bhikia Sen in the centre of Pali, and near Hawalbagh. The 
people did not however take readily to the labour thus offered, 
chiefly no doubt because those who were really hard up in Pali 
could get more remunerative work in the forests while those 
living near Hawalbagh could earn a day’s pay whenever they 
liked by carrying a load of wood or a bundle of grass into Almora. 
Qood rain or snow fell throughout the district during the second 
week of January j the seed which had Iain dormant in the earth for 
two months or more now began to germinate, while tracts which 
had been too hard and dry to be worked at the proj)er season were 
ploughed and sown, wherever the warmth of the locality 
promised a speedy development of the crop. Heavier rain fell at 
the end of the mouth and hope everywhere revived. Belief works 
were abandoned and the ordinary rural occupations were resumed. 
February and March however remained dry, and the tender 
young growth of the crops sown in January withered. In the 
middle of March it was recognized that the prqduco of the spring 
harvests could not go far towards replenishing the food stocks so 
diminished by the failure of the rice and millet crops in the 
autumn. The people began to clamour for the import of grain 
and recourse was had to the grain order system. It was decided 
that orders should be met at the foot of the hills and that no 
grain should be imported into the interior j it was thoughji that 
this condition placed on the supply of grain on credit would act 
as an automatic test to separate the really needy from those not 
yet at the end of their resources. No man who was not hungry, it 
was argued, would undertake the wearisome journey to the foot 
of the hills in the hot weather. Dep6ts were therefore opened at 
Bamnagar, for the Pali pafgana’^d the west of Barahmandal, 
the most seriously affected tract in |he whole of the district ; at 
Haldwani for the south and south centre of the district, and at 
Tanakpur for the south>east of the district. Officers were con- 
^nally moving round the district and routing the villagers to 
whii^ they and the villagers themselves 
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proceeded to the sub-montane markets with them. These were 
met by subsidised traders who took advances of money from the 
Government. In all Rs. 2,30,000 worth of grain was thus 
advanced, the cash value being recoverable in four instalments 
extending over a period of two years. The system worked 
excellently and was without doubt the most effective means that 
could have been employed to meet the grain scarcity within the 
hills. The only point at which criticism may assail it is that it 
failed to make any provision for those who had money to spend. 
Probably, if grain had boon made available for cash sales at a 
somewhat cheaper rate than that accepted in converting the 
cash values of the orders into grain, the hill people would 
have produced their money instead of falling into debt. As it 
was cash rates were as high as credit rates, and most people, even 
if they had money, succumbed to the temptation to acquire grain 
on credit. 

The grain order system was supplemented by the opening 
of a number of works in various portions of the district. Two 
extremely useful cart roads, that from Gujarghati on 
the Ramnagar-Ranikhet j cart road to Bhikia ^Son and a 
forest road intended to facilitate the import of fuel into the 
town and station of Almora, were taken in hand ; the former 
was not finished when famine operations were closed. Other use- 
ful were a number of bridle paths, forest walls to oncloso 
and protect plantations, and tree guards' on the road sides, 
These cost in all Rs. 32,939. Five aided works at a cost of 
Rs. 3450 were also completed, consisting of irrigation channels, 
guls, and handhs to protect village land, in or near stream beds, 
from erosion. For the very young and the very old, infirm, 
maimed or blind, gratuitous relief to the extent of Rs 21,489 was 
administered. As in former years no largo departmental works 
were undertaken ; the obstacles in the way of such work are dif- 
ficulties in the matter of sanitMioii an6: the supply of drinking 
water, and the Kumaon custom that women shall not work 
except in their own fields. Moreover field opei^tions in the 
hill«f must be conducted throughout the hot weather, and it was 
not thought advisable to remove the people from their homes. 
For these reasons also the wages were raised above the rat^ 
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sanctioned by the Famine Code in order to leave a margin 
sufficient for the support of women and children left in the 
villages. Only in the case of aided works, which were in all 
cases 'small and did not attract labour , from beyond their 
immediate vicinity, were the wages kept at a lower standard. 

The scarcity was by no moans universal. The people owning 
the rich ncras of Giwar and the Danpuris generally made 
great profit by the sale of .their surplus stock, and tlie latter arc 
said to have brought out grain hoarded against such an opportunity 
for many years. 

Besides tea-making, the only industries of importance in 
the district arc the manufacture of baskets and matting from the 
ringal bamboo, and hemp and wool weaving. The first is almost 
entirely restricted to certain pattis of pargana Daiipur, especi- 
ally Malla Danpur. The ringal must be cut when it is leafless, 
and most of the people are occupied in this w'ork through the 
winter. Excellent matting for floors is turned out, and baskets 
of all sorts are made especially the box-basket termed kandif 
which is sometimes furnished with hinges and a lock and stren- 
gthened by being covered with an un tanned skin. These are all 
sold at the annual Bageswar fair. 

The fibre of the hemp having been extracted in the manner 
already described on page 51 is spun on a wheel into yarn and 
then woven into narrow strips of cloth. This cloth is exlMCjemely 
durable and makes veiry stout bags ; and in the form of wearing 
apparel it is much appreciated by the people of the middle hills. 
The hemp weavers are invariably Kolis, a sub-division .pf the 
Dorns. 

The people of most of the northern paWis spin and weave the 
wool of their indigenous sheep. The staple is short and the tex- 
ture of the wool coarse and only the roughest of blankets can be 
woven. These are rarely sold being required in almost all cases 
entirely for the[use of the weavpr iwad his family* The Bhotias are 
the great weavers of the district. For the finer work they use the 
wool of thg Tibetan sheep ; this they weave either into a kind of 
mgh serge from which they mak^^ their clothes, or into; wraps. 
The coarser wool, often the shearings of: their own pack animals, 
id woven into blfinkets. The spinning is all done by haiid and 
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no Bhotia driving, his pack animals alpttg the road^, or norfeern 
shepherd tending his flock, is ever seen without his constancy 
revolving spindle. As soon as he has finished his march for the 
day, usually about 9 a.m., and tended his animals, the Bhotia 
sets up his loom and spends the r,est of the day .weaving. Weav- 
ing is aiso the constant occupation of the women and children left 
behind in the sub-tilpiiie camps. The Bhotias in addition to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth and^ 'yiankets can also produce a . 
very creditable imitation of the tibetan rugs. In 1909 a 
weaving school was opened at Almora, ehiefly with the object of , 
innroducing an industry which might in some sort relieve the 
great pressure on the latid. Pupils to the number of 30 are; 
attracted by the offer of a stipend of Rs. 6 a month, and though'^ 
the. school is still in the experimental stage, the Bhotias are 
beginning to attend in small numbers, and they note with keen 
interest the demonstrations given at the annual Bageswar fair. 
It is hoped that each of the pupils will in course of time become 
an expert in all the processes of weaving, and act in his own 
• village as a centre for the diffusion of the art ; and that ulti- 
"mately small factories will bo established in various parts of the 
district where the 'exces^f, population may find in the industry 
a subsistence which they how extract with difficulty from t^e 
over4)urdened land. At present some 12,000 maunds of w6ol 
ate exported annually to Cawnporo, whence some of it is again 
into the hills in the form of rugs and broad-cloth. The 
>fee|o^y will do good if it only meets ^ the local demand for wool-* 


.^iphrgdods. 

few people living by the banks of the Sarju a^ JBbli 
rivers in Kali Kuftiaon make catechu out of thci^ftttt»* 
^ee, and derive a very fair profit from the industry. 5' They 
a license fee of Rs. 30 a still to the Government, and .the 


: ayojr^ annual receipts from §aoh still may be takmi at Rs. 70. 
v ^ Bhotias, a race of .-^hngolian extraction, enjoy the * 
-^ If^Opoly of the trade with Tibet, and they |ire q^ite the 
^jPfp^^Oas class in the whole of the district. She traffic 
Sl^ljped with many complicated taxes imposed h| the Tibetaiir' 

' hotwitlwtandl^^ Treaty of Lhop^ paid by ' 

" rMdthfutdoia^ 
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33 ie Jobniri Bhotias use the Untadhura gass which is open 
pnlji/Jn Juno, July and August. This pass surmounted, the 
trader has the cjioice of two routes, rtio eastern and most direct 
over the Jaufi and Kungri Bigri passes (the latter marking the 
frontier) and the northern, across the Girthi river over the Ungi 
pass and thence by a low and^casy pass into Tibet. The draw- 
back to the- first route is ' that all throe passes, though very 
severe, must be crossed in . one day between sunrise and sunset, 
for there are no camping grounds or grazing facilities in 
between. . ; > 

First however a Tibptan envoy called satu comes to enquire 
if there h any disease of man or beast in the Bhotia villages ; 
being assured that there is none ho opens jthe passes but not 
before the preliminary due of 90 bhelis of gur or Rs. 46 in cash, 
called lorthil and considered by the Bhotias a grazing tax, has 
been paid at Milam to the sarji, a messenger deputed, like the 
saiVf^ by the Jongpen of Daba. The sarji also exacts a poll tax of 
tlireo annas a head on every man, woman or child other than the 
Bhotias, that is to say on Ladakhis, Bashahris, Khampas and’ 
doifvn-country Kumaonis. The Johari Bhotias pay nothing but 
the la-thal. No further taxes are levied on persons going from 
Milam to Tibet by the Untadhura pass. The la-thcd is collected 
by the headman of Milam who in consideration of his services is 
allowed one riding pony and one pack pony, and free supplies 
of food and fodder dutltig his trading sojourn in Tibet. Origfc 
nally all Tibetans used to pay choo4hal or one-tenth part of ^ 
goods brought in from Tibet to Milam, This was paid' at' 
Milam to the Milamwal kamin or headman. The Tibetfttis^ 
never j^ised any objection to the tax, but seme forty years ago, 
the British government ordered that choo^thal should not jbe, 
levi^. The marts to which the Johari Bhotias resort in Tib^:, 
are Gyanem^ Chakara, Shib XJhilam, Khiungling, Daro|ia^^ 
and Qart<^ j of these the first aad'the last are the biggest. 

| !rh© route used by the Darma Bhotias crosses the 
yw water-sb^ at the Darma pass, which remains open 
Jun^ July andl&ugust, but is how, owing to cracks in the ^acl^^ 
nither dangerpm^ Formerly the inhabil^ts of Malla and 
to trade with Tibet, but of recent 
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only the Midla Darina people are allowed to enter the country. 
Thp taxes they pay are sa-iA<xl or land revenue at the rate of 51 
hhelis dt gur for each of the four Quarters of Darma, that is to say 
204 bheliSy worth Es. 102, and some footl, drink and cloth. 
This is collected by the Political Peshkar and by him handed over 
to the servant of the Barkha Tarjum in Tibet, whither the Darma 
people themselves carry it. Piirther the Barkha l.arjum sends 
200 goats laden with salt which the Darma people have to take ; 
they give in exchange three loads of grain for one of salt. 

The Bhotias of Byans have two passes. The Lankpya 
Lekh open for four months — June, July, August and Septem- 
t) 0 r.— is used by the people of Kutlii Gyanoma and Darchan. 
The Lipu Lekh, open all the year round but not much used in 
January and December, is the best and easiest pass <.>f all ^ 
the trader following this route must take his wares to Taklakot 
or Darchan. The Chaudansis also use the Lipu Lekh Pass. 
Very heavy taxes are levied by the Tibetans, is taken 

both in cash and grain ; Kuthi for instance pays 350 seers 
of grain. Every village also pays Es. 3 or Es. 4 under 
the head 8a4haL A goat tax called loog-thal is exacted from 
every village without reference to the actual number of goats ; 
it amounts to about Ee. 1-8-0 on each village. The Tibetans 
also take cloth, fuel, timber, liquor, vegetables and food {satiu 
and pwis). All these taxes are collected by the Political Pesh- 
kar and are paid by him to the Nirbfth (or clerk) of the 
Taklakot Jongpen at Gunji for Malla Byans and at,Garbyang 
for Talla Byans. Further Px-thdl is paid to the Thiti Makpon 
in the form of grain, cash, and food from each village in Malla 
and , Talla Byans. After entering Tibet the Bhotia traders pay 
chung-thal or trade tax. 

Besides these dues Byans and Chaudans ti’ader have to pay 
to the Jongpen 46 boxes of grain (each box containing about 30 
seers) when they reach Taklakot. This tax is called naika in 
Tibet. The traders of Kuthi in Byans and some other Byansis, 
though they imy their dues to the Jongpen of TakUkot, pursue 
theirs trade at Qyanema. There the Barkha Tarjum takes a 
money payment, except from the Kuthi people who pay nothing 
hut the la-fKai. ' 
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The existeaoe of^ and the necessity for^ these various imposts 
is explained tty the administrative system of Tibet, The minor 
officials buy their appointments at Lhassa and live, on what they 
Can wrest from the people under their care. They hold their 
offices for a brief period only and they are anxious to make 
their fortunes as soon as possible. To this day they claim a 
species of sovereignty over the country inhabited by the Bbotias, 
and their claim is always admitted by the Bhotias themselves. 

Until quite recently the latter used to lay their quarrels before 
the Tibe’tan tribunals for settlement ; anil when a few years 
ago the British Government decreed that no taxes were to be 
paid to the Tibatans, the latter promptly replied by closing the 
trade routes. Their action reduced the Bhotias to the verge of 
ruin, and at their earnest request they were permitted to 
pay the Tibetans their demands and to engage once more in 
trade. The taxes levied on the various clans of Bhotias appear 
capricious, and so indeed they are; for they are imposed not by 
the central authority but by local officers commanding different 
passes, who know best how much they can afford to ask. 

The chief exports arc food grains, such as wheat, and Exports 
barley, rice, mandwi, and jhangora, brass, copper and iron, 
sugar, tobacco, and silver treasure ; and the imports are borax; 
salt, wool, raw and manufactured, yaks’ tails, ponies, sheep and 
goats. Tibet produces very little grain and depends for its food 
almost entirely on imports from India, which are very consider- 
able. The most important of the imports from Tibet are salt, 
wool and borax. The trade in the first is fa^t declining. For- 
merly on their return to India the Bhotias used to got three 
measures of grain for one of salt. When borax was booming, 
they neglected salt, and their former customers were compelled to 
use salt from the plains for which they acquired a taste. The 
Tibetan salt does not compare favourably with salt from the 
plains ; and it is is now in small demand among the people of 
the upper paiiis. The Bhotia therefore never brings down salt 
if he can ge£. anything else, but he will not of course return 
empty handed." The borax trade also has of recent years 
yielded to the competition of Italian boiiax. These disadvantages 

however a^e more than compensated by tiie great advance in the 
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wool trade. In 1907, the total imports of wool reached the 
enormous figure of 11,926 maunds: in 1840, there was practically 
no demand and only 22 maunds of wool were brought down by 
the Bhotias.' The Cawnpore Woollen Mills now keep an agent 
at Tanakpur who enters into contracts with the Bhotias and gives 
them advances for the purchase of wool in Tibet. 

The Bhotias enter Tibet at the beginning of June, carrying 
their goods on pack animals, goats, sheep, yaks and their mules 
with domestic cattle called jabbu and garjo, ponies, and occasion- 
ally bullocks ; but the larger animals rarely descend, below the 
upper dep6ts. The richer traders take money with them also, 
but the poorer are compelled to do business by barter chiefly ; 
a less profitable system, for it means that as a smaller weight* of 
salt, borax or wool is given in exchange for grain, some of their 
animals must n^urn without a load. Certain marts are appor- 
tioned to the various passes, and within these marts the Bhotia 
trader can do business only with his established correspondent. 
The pressure of trade is now, it is said, breaking down this old 
custom, particularly at Taklakot. In the season, which lasts for 
a short period only, the Bhotias will make two or throe journeys 
from their base depdts. They dispose of the salt they import 
from Tibet to the inhabitants of the upper pat tie, and as the win- 
ter advances they begin to export the remainder of their Tibetan 
merchandise to the south. The villages in the upper valleys are 
deserted early in November, snow rendering them uninhabitable, 
and the Bhotias establish camps for their women and children, and 
dep6ts for their stock in trade, at various points along their road 
through the upper midland parganas. On their way to these 
depdt(S and on the further journey to the south, excursions are 
usually made into the villages on either side of the route which 
purchase such salt and wool as they require. Finally the 
merchandise which has not been disposed of on the way. reaches 
the plains at Haldwani, Tanakpur, or Bamnagar where it is sold 
for cash, or exchanged for grain at advantageous rates. Two or 
three journeys are sometimes necessary before the goods left in 
the dep6ts are finally disposed of: and on the return journeys the 
iBhotias often carry up grain or salt for up-country Manias. Tfae ^^ 
Bhotia never gives his animals any grain, and the result of 
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practice is that they require the greater part of the day for grazing. 
The day’s journey is by consequence extremely short, seldom ex- 
ceeding six or seven miles, and is always over by 9 or 10 a. m. in 
all weathers. 

Formerly few Bhotias ventured farther south than Bages* 
war or Almora ; there they disposed of their imports and 
thence they took back the grain desired by the Tibetans. The 
system has now changed. The Bhotias prefer to deal directly 
with the banias of the sub-montane markets and thus they avoid 
the middleman’s profits ; while the central portions of the pargana 
have no longer spare grain sufficient to feed the Tibetans. Bagos- 
war and Thai are however still fairs of some importance, but 
the former is no longer the rich market it once was, while 
at the latter tlie Bhotias do little more than dispose of their 
unsold wool, settle their accounts with the baniasy and meet the 
Government officers to whom they pay their land xevenuo. 

Traffic registration posts have been established at Milam 
for the Johar Passes, and at Dharchula for those of Byans and 
Chaudaiis. The figures for exports and imports furnished by 
the clerks in charge of those posts are nob perhaps strictly 
accurate; if anything they under-estimate the extent of the 
trade. The value of the imported wool alone for 1907 was over 
two lakhs of rupees ; and the borax was worth about the same. 
In addition to the principal imports already mentioned, a large 
number of Tibetan sheep and goats are brought into the district, 
not for pack purposes, for they cannot stand the heat of the 
Bhabar, but for food ; they are sold chiefly to butchers in Almora 
and Eanikhet. The exports are undoubtedly understated ; silver 
treasure is an instance. The Bhotias do nob in all cases spont- 
aneously declare the amount of money they take with them, and 
it cannot be guessed. Pearls and precious stones to the value of 
Bs. 25,000 are returned ; but these also are small commodities 
liable to escape notice. The best proof of the present pros-* 
perity of the trade lies in its enormous advance since 1840, and 
more particularly in the last three or four years due, in the latter 
case, to the good effect produced by the Treaty of Lhasa and the 
r virit to Tibet of Mi*. Sherring, the Deputy Commissioner. Many 
doum^-eountry traders would gladly pay any dues to be allowed to 
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trade, and a small number now venture over the Johar pass ; but 
they do not know the language or possess the necessary transport 
animals, nor have they acquired business connections in Tibet ; 
and many more are deterred by the report, sedulously spread by 
the Bhotias, that the Tibetans will not trade with people who can- 
not eat with them.* 

Grain beyond requirements for home consumption is either 
disposed of by the hill cultivators to the Bhotias from whom 
they take a cash price or, more frequently, salt or wool from 
Tibet, or else it is sent to one of the small markets, or perhaps to 
Almora itself. Few parganas however have any surplus grain for 
sale. The Salams grow considerable quantities of the fine 
bansmatti rice which they sell to the banms of the Almora 
bazar. Sira and Shor, the granary of Kumaon, find a market 
for their surplus wheat and rice at Pithoragarh, where the 
Mission creates a considerable demand, or at Almora itself. 
The small bazars of Champawat and Lohaghat are now some- 
what decayed, the former with the decline of the borax trade 
and the latter with the removal of the garrison; they still 
however do a little business in cloth and grain, the latter 
bought from the neighbouring villages and sold chiefly to the 
official population of Champawat, the head quarters of the 
Tahsildar, Potatoes are grown on a large scale by a European 
planter in Kali Kumaon, and also in Dwarsyuu, Kiuni, Mahruri, 
Uchyur and Bisaud, for the benefit of the people of Eanikhet 
and Almora. Pali, with the exception of the Giwars, consumes 
all and more than it can produce ; many of the pattia however 
specialise in valuable crops such as turmeric and chillies, and 
ugol, a superior kind of buck-wheat much appreciated by Hindus 
on fast-days. These the cultivators carry down to the Bamnagq^r 
bazar and either sell for cash or barter for other commodities of 
which they stand in need. In Pali all the chief roads are dotted 
with shops, the owners of which, in addition to retailing ordinary 
articles of food to wayfarers, often buy up the more valuable 
produce of their neighbourhood and convey it to Bamnagar on 
their ponies, thus acting as middlemen between the cultivators 
and the traders. Shor also produces a fair amount of and 
■ • V pags^ / . ■■■ A; -,: 
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Kali Kumaon turmeric and ginger 5 these are all either sold to 
the Bhotias or carried down to Tanakpur bazar. 

The pastoral regions of the district are the parganas of 
Danpur, Shor, Sira, and fatiia Dolphat and the two Tikhuns in 
pargana Barahmandal. The people keep large herds of cattle, 
from the milk of which they prepare ghL This is sold in Almora 
or Kanikhot, or in the Bhabar marts. Among jungle products 
which command a ready sale may be mentioned honey, ringal 
bamboo stems, uso(l according to size for fishing rods, walking- 
sticks, pipe-stems and pons, phulel^ a saponaceous fat expressed 
* from the seeds of the ckuri or butter tree {babsia butyracea), 
mosses and lichens, medicinal plants such as chiretta, horns, skin 
and a little musk. Most of the articles are sold at the periodical 
fairs or brought in to the Almora bazar. 

Many of the villages dispose of a certain quantity of their 
valuable crops, such as chillies, turmeric, and ginger to their less- 
favoured neighbours for food grains. Villages which contentrato 
their eilbrts on these special crops are often hard-pressed in time 
of scarcity and only obtain their food after rather complicated 
transactions, which involve their bartering their chillies for gar 
in the Bhabar marts and then again exchanging the gw for 
mandua or some other food grain from their neighbours in the 
hills. 

The chief commodities for the supply of which Almora is 
dependent on outside markets are cloth, sugar, and salt. The 
northerners get salt through the agency of the Bhotias, but there 
is an increasing tendency to reject the somewhat contemned 
Tibetan article for salt imported from the plains. Villages 
therefore which have a superabundance of food grain usually 
bargain with the Bhotias on their return from the Bhabar 
markets, and acquire salt and sugar in return for wheat and 
rice, which the Bhotias again export to Tibet. If their wealth 
consists of chillies, turmeric, or the like, they will usually carry 
it down themselves for sale or exchange, and carry up their 
yearns supply of salt, sugar and iron themselves, or they will dis- 
pose of it to roadside shopkeepers. Most ordinary householders 
however make at least one journey to the Bhabar. Imports are 
nearly alwaya for personal and home consumption. In times 
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of scarcity the purchases also include grain^ and the journeys 
then become greatly multiplied, for a family cannot generally 
carry up more grain than will BuflSce for the food of a single 
month. It is during such seasons of semi-famine that the 
owners of pack animals reap a golden harvest. They are gen- 
erally plains Muhammadans or Kumhars and they drive ponies 
or mules which, though in poor condition, are capable carriers. 

Cktouni- The Eohilkhand and Kumaon Kailway approaches the 

BaUway. district at throe points but possesses no station within it. Kath- 
godam is the terminus of a metre gauge line from Bareilly, 
whieh was opened for traffic in 1884. More important to the 
Almora district than the terminus is the thriving mart of Hald- 
wani which gives its name to a station some four miles south of 
Kathgodam. In 1907 a branch from Moradabad with its termi- 
nus at Ramnagar was completed. A cross lino connects Itamha- 
gar with Lalkua on the Bareiliy-Kathgodam line. Kathgodam 
and Ramnagar arc both in the Naini Tal district and they tap 
the south-centre and west of the district, respectively. The east 
of the district depends chiefly upon Pilibhit, a station on the 
main Lucknow, Bhojipura and Bareilly section of the Rohil- 
khand and Kumaon railway. An extension of the lino as far 
as Tanakpur, an important mart in the Bhabar, is under con- 
struction. 

Bloadfl, A list of the roads in the district will bo found in the 

appendix, arranged in accordance with an official classification, 
devised to describe cart roads metalled and bridged throughout 
at one end of the scale, and the roughest, steepest and narrowest 
' hill tracks at the%her. The best bridle paths are usually about 
ten feet wide, carefully graded and aligned and carried by bridges 
over all considerable streams. All such paths however have a 
tendency towards narrowness when carved out of solid rock, and 
as the rock is frequently part of a precipice overhanging a lor- 
midable gulf the practice of economy in this respect is not to be 
* commended. The roads of the district will here be considered 
in two classes : thode connecting portions of the district with 
the plains and those which are merely internal oornmnnications 
connect the district with its neighbours to the east and 
■■■ west. 
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Bamuagar lies thirteau miles west of the small bazar of 
Mohan, the nearest place in the Almora district. A good partly 
metalled cart road runs from Ramnagar along the right bank 
of the Kosi river as far as Kumaria. Thence it slowly ascends 
the ridgo which forms the northern watershed of the Koai, The 
ascent comes to an end a short way above Tuta Am, and theneo 
the road continues almost level as far as Ranildiet. Inspection 
bungalows of the public works department have been built at 
Kumana, Tuta Am tbo broken mango Machor and Rani- 
khet, and there are camping grounds for carts at various points, 
such as Tuba Am, Gujargliabi, Danpao, Siuui where there is also 
a forest bungalow, and Tarklieb. Tho road was originally made 
for the convonienco of the cantonment at Ranikhet ; but with 
the extension of tho railway to Kathgodnm and tho opening of 
the cart road from the Naini Tal brewery to Ranikhet, a cheaper 
and more speedy connection was established. J?of years the 
road carried very little traffic. The opening of the Ramnagar 
station lias however invested it with now importance, and 
much of tho grain imported into Ranikhet from tho west of the 
United Provinces or tho Punjab is now carried along this road. 
Two branch cart roads are worthy of remark : the first is a 
forest road which leaves tho military cart road at Mohan and 
thence surmounting by a low pass tho dividing range between 
the Kosi and tho western Ramganga rivers terminates at Chakna- 
kal, a distance of seven miles from Mohan, It is continued by 
a bridle path which crosses the Ramganga at Marcliula and then 
following the Doogadh torrent skirts the ea stein boundary of 
the Garhwal district. The Ramganga is rar^ fordable and 
wayfarers from all parts of the Salt prittia meet by converging 
paths at the Marohula bridge whence they follow the bridle path 
and tha cart road. The second road diverges from the military 
cart* road at Gujarghati and runs down a ridge bounding the 
Naurargadh on the west, almost due north nearly as far as Bhikia 
Sen, a small but busy bazar, situated sdmo eleven miles from 
Gujarghati. Up to 1908 merely a bridle path existed, but this 
was widened and where necessary realigned by famine labour, 
and it is now feasible for light cart traffic. From Mohan again 
I fair bridle path crosses the southern ridge m a north-eastern 
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directiou. It then drops gently down in the valley of the liam- 
ganga. This road traverses the Salt pattis, and skirts the nor- 
thern edge of the Kaklasauns near Bhikia Sen where it meets 
the light (*art road from Gujarghati. As far as Masi it runs 
between the two Nay as and thence passes through the middle of 
Talla Giwar as far as Gaiiai always following the valley of the 
Bamgauga. 

This in the reverse direction was the old pilgrim route 
followed by the pious returning via Pandw^akhal from the great 
shrines at Kedarnatli and Badrinath in Garhwak A¥hon the 
railway was opened from Bareilly, Kathgodam station became 
their objective, most of the pilgrims being anxious to reach the 
raihvay as soon as possible, and they used to leave the district 
via Dwarahat, Majkhali and Khairna. Now however that the 
Moradabad branch of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway has 
been extended to Ramuagar, the pilgrims liave reverted to the 
original road, and when the last tw^o miles of the Bhikia Sen 
Gujarghati road are completed it will be thronged with carts 
carrying in comfort over the last stages the aged, the sick and 
the weary. Pilgrim dharamsalas and hospital have been pro- 
jected at suitable points. 

The roads described chiefly benefit the pargana of Pali 
Pacluion, the most densely populated and cultivated sub-division 
of the district. Its thus finds an easy outlet for the pepper 
crops for which it is famous. 

Access to the centre of the district is made possible for 
heavy goods by the cart road through Bhavvali and Khairna 
up to Ranikhot. Only the last section of about 15 miles is 
within the boundaries of Almora. Tljo road enters the district 
by a fine iron girder bridge across the Kosi and steadily 
ascends the Sher Danda ridge through the Chaugaon and Malli 
Doti pattis. It is metalled and bridged throughout but in the 
lower portion owing to the absence of shade and the sandy 
nature of the soil is usually inches deep in dust. The district 
forest department once proposed to plant or sow trees in 
broad belts on each side of the road, but the project was not 
received with favour by the public works department. There 
are large camping [grounds at Bhujan near Khairna; and^ at 
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Pamsyua six miles higher up; and an inspection house at the 
last place. From Khairna to Ranildiot the hillmen and loaded 
coolies usually follow a rough path along the Kuchgadh stream. 
Beyond the Eanikhet dak bungalow the road bifurcates. 

: Heavy goods taking the branch to the left strike the Ramiiagar 
cart road at Ganiadco, and thence turning to the right make* 
their way round the foot of the hill into the bazar. Travellers 
and their property, the regiments and their kit, keep to the 
main road. From Ranikhot tlie road follows the ridge to the 
north of tho Kosi through Majkhali gradually descending to the 
river near Hawalbagh. From Hawalbagh a road made in 1892 
for the benefit of the tea gardens runs up the right bank of the 
Kosi through Someswar to Baijnath, while the main road 
winds gently up the Sitoli ridge and terminates in Almora. 
The foot traveller can materially shorten his journey to 
Almora by leaving the cart road at Majkhali and' following 
a path which meets the Almora-Garhwal road at Daulat- 
ghat. 

Fifteen miles to the north-east of Ranikhet lies the largo 
village of Dwarahat which supports a market of some local 
importance. This is connected with Ranikhot by a good bridle 
path ^vhich descends the slope to the north at a gentle gradient, 
crosses the Gagas river at Darmad, and after winding among a 
maze of low bare hills moots the old pilgrim road about a 
mile east of Dwarahat. From Dwarahat, Ganai lies ten miles 
to the north on that road, while a good bridlo path runs duo 
east as far as Someswar 12 miles away. The pilgrim route, 
till lately, followed the road to Almora for about five miles and 
then turned south through Majkhali, skirting the western slopes 
of Siahi Devi and descending to the Kosi valley at Kakarighat 
where it left the district. 

Another path leaves Ranikhet near the rifie range and 
descends through the forest to the Gagas river near Silor 
Mahadeo : there it bifurcates. A rough trael follows the Gagas 
river to Bhikia Sen, while a rather better path to the right 
terminates at Pali village. There it meets the lower road to 
Garhwal, which , passes through Masi in the Bamganga valley 
‘ three miles to the west. 
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To Al- People travelling afoot or riding ponies and pfiok animals 

mora. follow the bridle path to Almora. It leaves the Naini Tal cart 
road at Eanibagh and passing Bhim Tal, Ramgarh and Peora, all 
in Naini Tal, enters the Almora district by a bridge over the Sual 
river at Gurari. Thence a toilsome ascent has to be faced before 
the station is reached. The distance from Ranibagli to Almora is 36 
miles ; of the total length only five miles are in the Almora district, 
^mora^to From Almora two main roads afford communication with 
Bhot. The first is the well-known Piiulari glacier route which 
loaves Almora by the Kalimat hill, and descends gradually to the 
bungalow at Takula which marks tlie first stage of 16 miles. 
The journey is however sometimes broken at the Dinapani 
forest bungalow seven miles from Almora. From Kaparkhan 
beyond Dinapani a loop diverges to the right and proceeds to 
Binsar, rejoining the main roal at Takula. From Takula the 
traveller crossing the high ridge of Dewaldhar descends steeply 
j to the valley of the Sarju, and following the right bank of the 
stream reaches Bagoswar, a distance of eleven miles from 
Takula. From Bageswar, a branch roads run to Somoswar on 
the south-west, 15 miles, and to Baijnatji on the north-west 
following the Gumti river, 13 miles. Two roads with a general 
easterly direction ascend the water-parting ridge between the 
Sarju and the Eastern Ramganga descending into the valley 
of the latter stream at Nachni and Thai, respectively ; crossing 
the river, the former continues eastwards to Mawani in the 
Gori valley, down which runs a road from Munsiari to Askot, 
while the latter proceeils direct to Askot. The main road pursues 
its course along the Sarju river to Kapkot, a distance of 13|. 
miles. Hero there is a dftk bungalow. The next stage is Lohar- 
khet. From Loharkhet onwards, bungalows have for the con- 
venience of travellers been placed at half stages : at Dhakuri 6 
miles; Khati 5 miles ;D wall 7 miles; Phurkiya 8 miles. Thence 
to the foot of the glc^cier is a distance of four miles. The second 
, route is that followed the Bhotias to and from Milam in Jpkar. 
It leaves the first at.Eharbagar near Eapkot 40 miles from 
Almora. From this point the road tarns to the north-east cross- 
ing the Sarju river by a suspension bridge. Shama is 8 miles 
Tejam on the eastern IS^ganga 16 mil^ farther pm 
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i ?ejam the roa^ follows the valley of the JankuU, one of the main 
eeclers of the Ramganga, and ascends the watershed between 
he Ramganga and the Gori river at a height of about 8,600 
feet. It descends through a fine stretch of forest to Munsiari 
fwheuce begins the difficult and costly road up the valley to 
Milam, a distance of some 30 ihiles and a rise of over 5,000 foot. 
From Munsiari a road runs down the Gori valley to Askot. The 
stages between Munsiari and Milam are Bagodyar and Rilkot. 
The last village below Milam is Laspa, and the final stage is 12 
or 13 miles arid a very stiff journey cither way on account of the 
difficult nature of the narrow road which is maintained along 
or just above the river bank. From Milam onwards the 
track into Tibet follows the Shillang stream, a tributary of the 
Gori over the Untadhura Pass. Rolam is six miles to the east 
of Laspa ))ut separated from it by a high ridge passable only 
in the height of summer. It lies in a side valley two days 
journey from Bin on the main road. From Ralam a track 
broBsos over to Sobala in Darma but owing to its height (about 
18,000 feet) and extreme it difficulty is seldom used. During 
the winter the whole of the valley is blocked with snow and 
when the Bhotias return at the end of May or the beginning of 
June, the first of them usually go up on the snow overlying 
the river-bed. By July the road is clear and it remains so till 
the middle of October, 

Four roads connect Almora with Garhwal. The first stages 
are identical in all. The path leaves the Almora-Ranikhet cart 
road at Sitoli and descends gently to the Kosi river. A dry 
weather track crosses it by a ford below Hawalbagh, but in the 
rains the traveller must have recourse either to the girder bridge 
which carries the cart road across the river or else to the 
Hawalbagh suspension bridge. From beyond the Kosi the path 
follows the ISfanakosi stream to Bhainskhet 13 miles from 
Almor^ii A short branch to the left co^n^ts Bhainskhet with 
Majkhali, and another to the right arrives via Airadeo at 
Someswar, The main road drops down into the moderately 
tovel plateau watered by the Gagas river and its tributaries and 
proeeeds over a series of undulating hills to Dwarahat, a distance 
^ establish^ at both 
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these stages. From Dwarahat the path descends into the valley 
of the Kharrogadh which it follows as far as Ganai, ten miles 
away where there is a good dAk bungalow. Here it crosses 
the Ramganga by a siispensioii bridge and running up the 
Khetsari valley leaves the district at Paudwakhal about 6,000 
feat high. The first stage in the Garhwal district is Lohba, 

For the second route the traveller leaves Almora by the 
bridle path to Hawalbagh and thence procoads along the cart 
road past Somoswar to J3aijnath, already described. Thence 
a march up the Gombi valley brings liim to .Gwaldara, the first 
stage in the Garhwal district. These two routes are followed 
diy those whoso objective is upper Garhwal. 

The third route leaves the first at Dwarahat and following 
the ridge which divides the basins of the western Ramganga and 
Gagas rivers roaches Pali, a distance of 13 miles. Pali can also 
be reached from Ranikhet by the patli already described. From 
Pali the road drops rapidly down Masi on the Ramganga 
which it crosses yb a suspension bridge. Thence the ridge 
between the Ramganga and Banao river must be ascended, and 
a pleasant walk through pine foi’ests brings the traveller to the 
fertile plain of Tamadhaund. Here the Banao river is forded, 
and a sharp climb follows to Agaspur and thence to Saraikhet 
on the borders of Garhwal. The road proceeds by Baijrao and 
Pokhri to Pauri. 

The fourth route leaves the first at Ganai, ascends tbo^ 
ridge :between the Bana3 and the Ramganga on which stands the 
dAk bungalow of Kelani, nine miles from Ganai. Thence is a 
gentle descent to the Banao river at Deighat where it is crossed 
by a suspension bridge. Thence by a gradual ascent the rood 
passes the watershed between the Banao and the Nayar river, leav- 
ing the district some six miles from Kelani. The road proceeds 
by Bungidhar, Kainyur, Saknyana and Musagali to Pauri. 
This is the line gener^y followed by travellers between Almora 
and Pauri. The total distance is 98 miles. 

The great market of Eastern Kumaon is Tanakpur on the 
Sarda or Kali river. It is 37 miles from the railway station 
of Pilibhit by a cart road which becomes impassable during 
the rains ; thence it is continued by a bridle path wbiohr f^ter 
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ascending the first range of hills, is met by another obstacle, 
tho Ladhiya river, here unbridged. ^Beyond the Ladhiya it 
reaches Champawat (30 miles from Tanakpur) by a steep ascent 
and thence Lohaghat (six miles further). The next stage is Cliira 
whence the road drops down to the Sarju river and after an 
ascent of about equal distance Gurim is reached, and thence 
Pithoragarh. There is a d^k bungalow at each stage. From 
Pithoragarh the road bifurcates, a respectable bridle path ruiiuing 
cast to JhulagluUi 13 miles away on the Kali river, hero crossed 
by a suspension bridge, tho only permanent means of conimuni- 
catToii between Nopal and the district. Hence some of tlie 
Bhotias follow a rough path up the bod of the Kali as far as ita^ 
junction with the Gori, thus escaping the heavy hills between 
Pithoragarh and Askot. It is hoped oventually to make this, 
after some slight re-alignments, the main route, superseding tho 
present main route which proceeds to Askot via Kanari Cldna. 
The roads to tho passes in Darraa will be found described in tho 
notice of that pargana. From Askot a branch proceeds up 
the Gori river joining tho Johar route already mentioned at 
Munsiari. % 

The second brancii drops down from beyond Pithoragarh 
to the eastern Ramganga valley and follows it through Thai to 
Tejam where it joins tho Johar route. This is the lino taken 
l>y the Johar i Bhotias who trade with Tanakxnir. 
o The Champawat road from Almora runs south-east by Jalua 
and Dol to Dovidhura, ono line following the high Moyuaula 
ridge and the other dropping into the Panar valley and joining 
tile first again at Devidhura. At Kheti Khan, between tho pattia 
of Gangol and Pharka, they again divide — one branch going to 
Lohaghat and ono to Champawat. There are d&k bungalows at 
Lamgara, Mornaula, Devidhura, and Dhunaghat on this line. 

Tho eastern road leaves Almora by Baldhoti and bifurcates 
at Barechina. The less important tract ta|;es the left hand and 
reaches the first 8tage**Dhaulchina ISJ mil^from Almora where 
there is a dfik bungalow. Here the path crosses the Binsar- 
Jageswar range beyond which it descends to the Sarju, The next 
stage is Kanari China, then Ganai and beyond that again 
Berenag. From Berenag the road drops down to the Ramganga 
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near Thai and finally joins the Tanakpur-Garbyaug road at 
Askot;^ At Bercnag it moQts the road from Bageswar to Thai. 

The* second path keeping to the left and proceeding .almost 
due east arrives at Panwanaula^ a camping ground and dftk 
bungalow 14 miles from Almora, and following the Jages war 
range passes Naini, 10} miles, and thence descends to the Sarju 
river here spanned at Harara by a fine suspension bridge. The 
remaining stages are Qaiigolihat, 10} miles, Bans, 10 miles, and 
Pithoragarh, 7} miles. From Pithoragarli the road continues due 
east to Jhulaghat on the Kali, and thence, by the sole suspension 
bridge that crosses the Kali, into Nepal. 

^ There are no periodical markets in the district. The only 
fairs of any numerical or commercial importance are those 
held at Thai and Bageswar. They are described in the notices 
of these places. In addition to the sale of petty goods and the 
worship of the gods in whose honour tho fairs are held, the 
Kumaoni takes the opportunity afforded by a large concourse 
to indulge freely in his favourite pastime of gambling. A list 
of all the fairs will be found in the appendix. 

The district is exceedingly well provided with bungalows. 
There are in all 32 dfik bungalows, seven of which— those at 
Almora, Takula, Bageswar, Someswar, Banikhet, Majkh^li, and 
Dwarahat— are in the charge of khmsamana •, six inagection 
houses of the public works department, ten rest houses belonging 
to the district forest department, besides a number belonging to ^ 
the Btumaon, Naini Tal and Garhwal forest divisions. The 
stages of the main roads are all marked by d&k bungalows or; 
inspection houses, and their position has been roughly indicated 
in the description of the roads. The district forest department 
has laid out a line of bungalows from Almor^ to Askof ' |j^ 
Barechina,. Kanari China, Ganai, Berenag, Thai, Dind^t, 
Askot. 
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The People. 

An estimate of the population of the old district of Kumaon Popula- 
wnich included the present Almora and Naini Tal districts was 
made by the first Commissioner of Knmaon, Mr. Traill, in 1821. 

The inhabited houses had been enumerated for the purposes of 
his survey df the economic condition of the people, upon which 
was founded his settlement of 1823 ; and ho allowed an average 
population of 6*5 persons for each house. The houses had been 
enumerated separately by parganas, and it is thus possible by 
leaving on one side those parganas now included within the 
boundaries of the Naini Tal district and applying to the remainder 
the figure of 6*5 persons per house to arrive at a rough estimate 
of the population of the tract which afterwards became the 
Almora district. These calculations give a population of 185,633 
souls. Estimates of the population of the Kumaon district 
were m^de by Mr. Batten in 1848 and Mr. Beckett between 
1863 a|j,d 1868, while a census was taken in 1862. It is not 
possible to extract from those results without an incommensurate 
amount of labour any information regarding the state of what is 
now the Almora district. Calculations are vitiated by the fact 
that about this time the exploitation of the Bhabar and Tarai 
began in earnest and that the portions afterwards allotted to 
Almora and Naini Tal respectively were not then administra- 
■ ti|el3R demarcated. The Almora district was not constituted 
^until 18S|, but it is possible to deduct from the totals for Kumaon 
.the population which must be assigned to the area now included 
in the Naini Tal district. In 1872 the population of the district 
amounted to 864,679 souls, which gives a density of 66 to the 
square mile. In 1881 it had risen to 360,967, of whom 185,641 
males and 176,326 females. Ten years later the figures 
were 211,068 males and 206,800 females, giving a total of 
4X6,888, and at the census of 1001 the population was found 
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to have increased to 466,893. Thus since 1872 the population 
has advanced steadily, though it is still scanty considering the 
great area of the district. The density is only 86 to the square 
mile. Mr. D. C. Baillie, the Census Superintendent of 1891, doubts 
the accuracy of the returns of 1881. Mr. Partridge proved- the 
truth of the allegation as regards Garhwal and commenting on 
his remarks Mr. Baillie writes : '^For Kumaon, with a lowoi- 
increase and a considerable amount of immigration, the omissions 
are not proved to have been so largo. The population estimated 
from that of 1881 by adding births and deducting deaths is mucli 
lower than the present census figures shows it to be, but there 
can be no doubt that these figures over-estimate the deficit in 
1881 and that in Kumaon deaths are bettor reported than births. 
With an average death-rate at least 10,000, possibly 16,000 per- 
sons must have been omitted in Kumaon at last census.” 

A preliminary census was taken in all hill districts during 
the autumn of 1900. The final figures adopted were those of 
March 1st, 1901, The difference between the two totals for the 
Almora district are most interesting. In the autumn of 1900 the 
total population was returned at 601,938 ; and on March 1st, 
1901 at 466,893. Two well-defined but quite independent 
general movements of large numbers of the populace are known. 
As the winter advances the upper parts of Bhot — the region lying 
chiefly behind> the snows and inhabited by the Bhotias — become 
deserted. By the middle of November the higher villages are 
Jjuried in snow and the inhabitants, having completed their comr 
merce with Tibet, begin to move southwards. Camps are estab- 
lished at convenient points and hero the womon^ and children 
remain with their flocks and herds, other than pack-animals, and 
the bulk of the Tibetan merchandise. The men begin to make 
their journey to the submontane marts— a journey to be repeated 
several times before the whole of the goods have been transported^ 
These traffickings continue until about the middle of May, when 
near all the traders with their wives and children return to their 
homes near the great passes for the summer, during which period 
they conduct their trade with Tibet. Thus at the preliminary 
census the population of Malla JDarma was 5,995; on the let 
March it was 326 : in Byans the figures were 3,226 and 68. 
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Again, as the rains dry up and fever abates very many of 
the inhabitants of the lower pattis descend to till their rich hold- 
ings in the Tarai and Bhabar, and do not return until after the 
ral)i harvest has been reaped, about the middle of March, Their 
ancestral fields in the hills are roughly sown before they depart 
an<l but little tended in the meanwhile, the crop being reaped on 
their return. Whole villages are emptied of all their able-bodied 
inhabitants, and in Riuni, for instance, the total cold weather 
population consists of one or two decrepit old men left to guard the 
property of the absentees. Thus in patti Assi the autumn popu- 
lation was 4,029, the spring population 598. In Sipti the figures 
were 3,199 and 966: in Malli Seti 1,037 and 616: in the two 
(Jharals 4,763 and 1,745 : in the two Tikhuns 11,413 and 9,460. 

The Phaldakot pattis, too, offer contrasting figures for the two 
seasons. The destination of many of these emigrant cultivators 
is the Naini Tal Tarai, but numbers visit the Tanakpur Bhabar. 
Thus the autumn figures for that police circle were 6,616; by 
March 1st the population was found to bo 12,812. Not all the 
emigrants are however cultivators ; many of them spend the winter 
in the forests with their cattle, earning good wages by felling 
trees or sawing wood. The two Silors, for instance, are famous 
for the large numbers of skilled sawyers living in those some- 
what congested pattis. The Salts at the south-western extremity 
of the district also send their superfluous population to earn a 
living in the Garhwal and Kumaon forest divisions by cutting 
grass and bamboos. The figures need not be repeated, but they 
show that a considerable proportion of the inhabitants spend their 
cold weather away from home. And it must also bo remembered 
that the winter is the period when the hillman pays his visits 
to the Bhabar markets for his year’s supply of salt, sugar, iron 
and cloth. 

The vast majority of the people ^re Hindus. The actual 
figure is 460,013 or 98 per cent. The orthodox Hinduism of the ism, 
hills does not difiTer in any essential from that of the plains. 

Mr. Oakley writes, “ Popular religion in the Himalayas may 
be conveniently divided into two main types— -the worship of 
the greater gods of modern Hinduism and that of the local deities. 

In this respect there is a generiA likeness to the whole of north 
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India, with the exception that the local godlings are perhaps 
more in evidence hero than in other parts of the country”. The 
orthodox or smartas worship the five great gods Vishnu, Siva, the 
Sun, Ganeeh, and Devi. In the hills they are chiefly Brahmans of 
undisputed plains extraction. One or other of these deities is 
selected for special worship as the Ishta Devata or chosen god. 
Devi is the Sakti or female energy of a god, assuming the names 
of Uma, Kali, Durga, Parvati, Bhawani, or Nanda. Under the 
latter name she is the female energy of Siva and a favourite 
deity in Almora having a local habitation in the great peak 
on the north-west borders of the district which bears her name. 
An interesting tale is related by Mr. Oakley. The goddess 
had a temple in the Almora fort which Mr. Traill removed. 
Some time later Mr. Traill happenerl to be struck with snow- 
blindness on the lower slopes of Nanda Devi : this was accepted 
as a sign of the displeasure of the goddess, and Mr. 
Traill is said to have vowed to build her a temple. This vow 
he fulfilled on his return to Almora and was delivered from the 
curse.’*' The worship of Siva or Mahadeo is in the hills much 
commoner than that of his groat rival Vishnu. Siva has many 
connections with the hills. His consort is called Parvati (the 
mountain-born), daughter of Himanchal, a personification of the 
snowy range. The triple peak of Trisul is his trident, and his 
most famous temple lies below the Kedarnath mountain in 
Garhwal. Stevenson remarks : — "If it may be asked what 
local deity Siva represents and what was his ancient name, I 
would state as a probable conjecture that Kedar was the original 
Hindu name of Siva. Though adopted into Sanskrit there is no 
real derivation of Kedar,^^ The symbol of the linga too, writes 
Mr. Atkinson, may have arisen from the pointed peaks around 
his original home. Siva finds no place in the Vedas though he 
is identified by the Brahmans of later times withBudra, who has 
his home among the Garhwal hills. Budra, again, is a form of 
Agni, the god of fire and lightning, and later he became the howl- 
ing god of thunder and storms, the personification of nature in 
her most terrible aspect. Siva himself assumes the forin of a 
mountaineer and he is described as roaming about "in dreadful 
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cemeteries, attended by hoj^ts of goblins and spirits, like a 
madman, naked, with dishevelled liair, laughing, weeping, bathed 
in the ashes of funeral piles, wearing a garland of skulls and 
ornaments of human bones, insane, beloved by the insane, the 
lord of beings whose nature is essentially darkness/^ This des- 
cription is put into the mouth of an enemy of the god — Daksha, 
his father-in-laAV — and suitable tloductions must be made on 
account of the personal bias of the narrator, but Siva^s charac- 
teristics appear to be those of a god of barbarian highlanders. 
Atkinson concludes “ Weber regards Siva as doubly derived from 
Agni and Rudra, the howling storm and crackling flame— both 
striking and terrible objects. Flame the cause of wind and 
wind the cause of flame, unitedly formed the great and terrible 
being. Hence the epithets assigned to him are separable into 
two classes. Those which make him ^ dweller on the mountains ^ 
Miaving dishevelled hair,^ cruel, lierce, healer, auspicious are 
derived from his character as lord of storms : and those such as 
‘ blue-neckeiP (nilakantha) like wreathed smoke, ^golden-armed ^ 
(hiranya-bahu), and ‘ thousand-eyed ^ like sparks, -belonged to him 
as lord of fire. In the older writings there is no trace of his 
names Isa or Mahadeva, or of his form as the linga or phallus.’^ 

Buddhism in an effort to enclose all classes within its pale 
began gradually to assimilate first the Tantric ritual and after- 
wards the aboriginal cults. In this process it absorbed Saivism 
and other worships and about 700 A. D. there was little to 
choose between the Brahmanical and Buddhist cults. It was this 
corrupt Buddhism which the great reformer Sankara Acharya 
expelled from Kumaon ; or rather it would be more correct to 
say that he purged the germs of Hinduism from the contamina- 
tion of the degraded Buddhism, and re-established the famous 
temples at Kedarnath, Badrinath and Joshimath. 

Kumaon or as it was anciently called Knrmanchal is famous 
as the scene of the god Vishnu^s second or tortoise (Kurma) 
incarnation. Vaishnavism appears originally to have been 
antagonistic to Saivism \ it supported caste and the Brahmanical 
supremacy and generally refused to admit aboriginal cults into 
its system, while it rejected animal sacrifices. The Vaishnava 
tei^ples are called Thakurdwara, or ^ gate of the lord. \ There 
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are four of these in the town Almpra, aiiti'they are common 
throughout the province. They are 8e|)arately nameH Sfter either 
Vishnu, the sun, Badri nath, 'Krishna or Nrfra Singha. Not only 
is there the usual worship and offering as described above, but a 
kind of popular service takes place at times in those temples 
Called Kaitha, when the smritis or shastras ... are read and ex- 
pounded.”* Unlike Siva, Vishnu is mentioned in the Vedas where 
he is apparently identified with the sun, but he is not the chief 
god. His worship was re-established in the hills by Sankara 
Acharya, who founded a temple at Joshimath to Vishnu under 
the name of Basdeo or Vasudeo, and another at Badrinath. Basdeo 
was according to Mr. Atkinson an heroic ancestor worshipped by 
the Kirata aborigines. His name and attributes appear to have 
been transferred to Vishnu. The district does not support many 
temples to Vishnu nor do the tenets of the sect — forbidding as 
they do the use of meat — find much sympathy with the average 
hillman. 

Mr. Oakley in his book, Holy Himalaya, has a most 
interesting chapter on the part played by ghosts and godlings in 
the spiritual life of the hillman. The people of Kumaon, ” he 
writes, reckon two classes of goils— those of royal descent and 
those of demoniacal origin. The former arc supposed to be 
possessed of more reasoning power than the latter, to be indeed 
almost omniscient ; while the demons are often of only half- 
human intelligence and may easily be deceived by false 
show or promises. The royal deities arc generally well disposed, 
or may be made so by employing proper means of persuasion, 
and are asked for boons. The demons, on the other hand, are 
spiteful and evil-minded.” 

Mr. Traill in his Statietical Sketch has described most of 
the members of the ghost tribe, which he says is divided into 
numerous varieties. The bhut is the ghost of one who has died a 
violent death and whose remains have not been honoured with 
funeral rites. Masan is the ghost of a child. The tola is the ghost 
of a bachelor— that is to say of a male of full age who has died 
unmarried. Airi is the ghost of a person killed in hunting. The 
Acheris are fedries who bewitch young people of either sex. The 

*E. S. Oakteyt Mely Simal^a. 
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deoe are bite village gods or demons. Although constant commu- 
nication wifli "tho plains through tlie pilgrims has had a marked 
influence on the religion of the inhabitants of this portion of the 
Himalaya^ still the belief in demons and sprites, malignant and 
beneficent, is implicit, and their worship as general and sincere as 
that of Siva and Vishnu. Of those minor gods one of the most 
interesting is Bholanath. Udai Chand, Kaja of Kumaon, had 
two sons. The elder arrived at man^s estate, took to evil, 
courses and was disinherited, and the younger, Gyan Chand 
succeeded his father. Later the elder brother returned and in 
the guise of a religious mendicant took up his quarters near the 
Nail tank. His disguise was penetrated and Gyan Chand, 
alarmed for his kingdom, had his brother assassinated. After 
his death the elder brother became a bhut under the name 
of Bholanath, and his mistress (tho wife of a Brahman) 
became a bhutini. Another legend makes Bholanath a 
mendicant killed in a passion by a former Raja. The interest 
of tile tale lies in the deification of a mortal, and the fact that 
now among tho better classes Bholanath is identified with 
Mahadeo and his mistress with a form of his Sakti, thus exem- 
plifying the process, adumbrated above, by which tho orthodox 
Saivitos have absorbed local cults. Bholanath has eight temples 
in Almora. Ganganath is one of the favourite deities of the 
Dorns ; like Bholanath ho was an exiled prince (of tho royal 
house of Doti in Nopal) and like Ganganatli ho pursued an 
intrigue with a Brahman woman. He and his paramour wore 
murdered by the aggrieved husband; and with their unborn child 
became ghosts, and are propitiated with gifts. Goril is, to judge 
from his general repute and the number of temples to his name, 
the most popular of all the deities worshipped by tho lower 
classes in the district. Ho has formal temples at Chaur, Garura, 
wid Bhanari in Borarau, at Tarkhct in Malli Doti, Manila in 
Naya, Gol Chaur in Kali Kumaon, Kumaur in Mahar, and 
Gagan Gol in Katyur. He was the son of one of the Katyuri 
rajas of Champawat, who suffered many vicissitudes of fortune 
at the hands of the rajahs wives, whom he ultimately discomfited. 
His name he owes to the fact that he floated in an iron cage 
down the GoriGanga. Airi is, according to Mr. Atkinson, a 
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sylvan god, but he may well have originated as Mr. Traill 
writes. He is represented as hideous and repellent with eyes on 
the crown of his head and four arms filled with various weapons. 
He wanders abroad at night accompanied by crowds of fairies, 

* borneiii,a litter, and followed by a pack of hounds. Khsetrpal 
or Bhumiya is a tutelary god of fields and boundaries, with a rude 
temple in every village. Kalbisht or Kaluwa was a neatherd 
living near Binsar two hundred years ago. He was murdered 
by his brother-in-law Himmat and became a benevolent spirit. 
Chaimu is like Kaluwa a tutelary god of cattle. He has a 
temple on the boundary between Biuni and Dwarsyun, where he 
is worshipped under the form of a ling. Harua was in his 
mundane existence Haris Chand, a raja of Champawat, whain 
his latter years exchanged the burdens of kingship for austere 
meditation. Many of the Katyur rajas are worshipped in Katyur 
and Pali. Bunia is a demon who haunts the north parganas 
of Kumaon, removing occasionally from one place to another ; 
in his migrations he makes use of a large rock for a steed, on 
which also he nightly perambulates the villages in the vicinity 
of his residence. Though invisible to the eye his approach is 
indicated by the clattering of his massive courser : he molests 
only females : should he in his excursions fall in with and take 
a fancy to a woman her fate is . assured : from that moment she 
is haunted by him incessantly in her dreams, and gradually 
wasting away she falls eventually a victim of his passion”,* 
The offerings to such minor gods consist he-buffaloes, goats, 
pigs, lizards and pumpkins. The rites accompanying the sacrifices 
are fervently believed in by women of all castes, by the rustics 
generally, and especially the Dorns, and to those who accept the 
anthropomorphic theory of the origin of deities, the food provid- 
ed — objectionable in most oases to the orthodox— will seem of a 
nature not unguitedto the objects worshipped by low caste 
aborigines. 

Four thousand and forty-one persons prof ess Islam, 2, 482 bring 
males and 1,659 females. Under the Hindu rajas and the Gurkha 
governors the Muhammadans enjoyed little religious indulgence. 
The position they held is obvious from the prohibition of oow- 

• TtiOl. 8tttH$cal 6k$toh, psgo 67. 
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kaiing ordained by these rulers, and continued for some years by 
the British^ Mr. Trcrill writes, Either from the absence of any * 
intimate connection with Mahomedan powers or from an abhor- 
rence of the excess committed by Mahomedan invaders against 
the Brahminical worship, in this and other countries, -.strong , 
prejudices were over entertained ag^linst that sect. The 
profession of the Mahomedan religion was rather tacitly permit- 
ted than openly tolerated in both Kumaon and Garhwal and no 
public processions, tazias, &c., wore ever suffered to take place 
either at Almora or Srinagar, at which places only Mahomodans 
are to be found in any number.’^ A largo proportion of the 
Musalmans is to be found in the, two large towns of Almora 
and Ranikhet. In the former place 972 were enumerated in 
the municipality and cantonments, while the Muhammadans of 
Bonikhet amounted to 732. This latter liguro does not include 
the hot weather Muhammadan population of Ranikhet, which 
amounted to 1,471 : the difference is accounted for by the fact 
that many of these persons belonged to the Supply and Transport 
Corps, or were domestic servants or camp followers. They 
descended to the plains with the troops in the autumn and had 
not returned by the 1st March, the day appointed for the final 
census. Most of the town or cantonment Muhammadans are 
merchants, shop-keepers or servants. Large numbers also work 
as carriers, driving from the plains their ponies laden with 
cloth, salt, and other commodities not produced in the hills. 
Muhammadans of t% class are usually recent immigrants. The 
only Musalmans formerly known within the hills were certain 
families of shikaris and cooks, who received favour at the hands 
of the rajas, the former for killing game and ridding the country 
of wild beasts, the latter for preparing suitable food for any 
Muhammadan guest of rank. 

There are also, however, the descendants of Muhammadan 
servants of the Hindu period who were workers in horn and are 
now Manihars and cultivators. Sir H. Ramsay writes, They 
call themselves Mahomedans : but with the exception of ack- 
nowledging Mahommed they are not much different from 
Hindus, and I should say consult Brahmans oftener than their 
prophet/’ Th now for many years enjoyed 
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a fair measure of religious and civil liberty. They possess 
mosques at Eanikhet and Almora^ and an ancient cemetery at 
the latter place. 

The Christian population numbers in all li427, of whom 
677 are males and 750 females. In 1891 the Christians num- 
bered 706, so that the Christian population has more than doubled 
in the ten ytsars that have elapsed since 1891.^ Considered 
racially 364 are Europeans and 44 Eurasians. The Indian 
Christian community thus amounts to 1,029. Of these 133 
belong to the Congrogationalist community, 523 are Methodists, 
40 Presbyterians, 36 Church of England, while 142 did not 
specify their (Jenomination. 

Most of the Congrogationalist Indian Christians are the 
results of the efforts of the London Missionary Society, which 
started work in Kumaon in 1850 under the direction of the 
Rovd. J. H. Budden. A high school was ostablislied in Almora 
which for a long period was the only place of secondary 
education in Kumaon or Garhwal, and which has at the present 
time (1909) 395 scholars, of whom 40 arc studying for the 
Intermediate B. A. examination of the Allahabad University. 
The name of Ramsay Collegiate School was given to this 
institution in memory of Sir Henry Ramsay, who from the 
beginning took a warm interest in the work of the mission, 
especially on its educational and philanthropic sides. The Leper 
Asylum, originally starteil by him, and the mother of similar 
institutions in India, was handed over to tine care of the mission, 
and has now 110 inmates, of whom a large proportion have 
become Christians. 

The operations* of the mission, which has at present seven 
European agents (three men and four ladies) at work, extend 
to the northward from Almora, centreing around ten small 
stations. These include some of the villages of the Bhotias, in the 
Milam valley. In some of these outstations elementary verna- 
cular schools arc maintained, and, in two or three, small dis- 
pensaries with qualified medical attendants. In Almora, in 
addition to the collegiate school, there is a girls^ high school 
under the care of Miss M. Budden, with 117 scholars, 
orphaxu^es for boys and girls, a refuge for homeless uomen, 
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and a women^s hospital and dispensary under a European lady 
doctor. The Indian Christian oommunity in Almora has 
organised itself into a church, with a pastor of its own, and 
carries on indigenous mission work by voluntary oflFort in 
the town of Ranikhet, having agents there and a large school. 

The total number of Christians connected with the mission is 
455, of whom 157 are church communicants. Those num- 
bers are far in excess of those recorded at the census, of J 901 
but the mission has been making great progress of late, and in the 
last three years 200 baptisms have occurred. The total is made 
up of 25 boys and 80 girls in the orphanages, 33 women in the 
Women’s Home, 101 Christian lepers, 130 members of families 
domiciled in Almora, and 85 in outstations. 

The work of the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission m. e, 
in the Almora district began with the opening of a dispensary 
in Hwarahat in April 1871. In 1873 a medical missionary 
was appointed to Lohaghat and a dispensary opened there. On 
the withdrawal of the London Mission from Pithoragarh the 
head quarters of the M. E. Mission were changed from liohaghat 
bo that station. IJere a hospital was built and an extensive 
medical work began, wliich has continued ever since. A house 
for a missionary was built in Dwarahat in 1876 but no mis- 
sionary was appointed to that station till 1881. In both east- 
ern Kumaon and the Dwarahat district schools for boys an<l 
girls were opened. The mission purchased land for farming 
purposes in Pithoragarh and the work w^as done by the widows 
in the homo at that place. In 1885 at the request of the mis- 
sionary stationed at Pithoragarh the Mission to Iiep(3rs pur- 
chased property and started the asylum, wliich has gradually 
grown to its present proportions ; it now contains seventy in- 
mates. From Pithoragarh the work of the mission extended 
to Shot and buildings were erected in Dharchula, Chaudans, and 
Other centres. Here too the greatest attention was paid to 
niodical relief. There are at present according to returns furnished 
by an officer of the mission 622 native Christians in Pithoragarh, • 

102 in Dwarahat, and 47 in Shot, These numbers greatly 
exceed the census figures for 190L It will bo seen that the 
work of the Mission has been largely on medical lines, and though 
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schools have not been neglected the medical feature has been the 
prominent one, there being at present four medical missionaries 
working in the Almora district. 

The Buddhists numbered 217. 'they are tradin^Tibetans who 
happened to be in the district on the night of the 1901 census. The 
Bhotias, it may bo observed in passing, profess Hinduism. One 
hundred and seventy-four Aryas were rccordeil : of the total 103 
were Brahmans and 69 Uajpnbs. The remaining two were Bania 
women. The failure of the Arya movement among the Almora 
Banias is rather curious. The majority of the Aryas are to be 
found in the Champawat tahsil. Thero remain four Parsis— the 
family of a Eanikhet shopkeeper two Brahmos, two Jains, 
and a single Sikh. 

The rural Hindu population consists of Biths and Dorns. The 
former arc sub-dividud into Brahmans and Khas-Brahmans and 
Rajputs and Khas-Rajputs. The Khas-Rajputs are the Khasiyas 
whose claim to be Aryan immigrants is generally allowed. They 
are somewhat looked down upon by other Aryans who have 
settled in the hills by way of the plains. It is supposed that the 
Khasiyas formed one of the earlier waves of invasion from the 
North-West. Some conjecture as to their origin will be found 
in the historical chapter. The Khasiyas are cffiitumeliously 
described as knowing no Brahmans and they would appear in 
the first place not to have professed the Vedantic religion until 
the arrival of Sankara Acharya. After the religious cataclysm 
which resulted in the extermination of the Buddhists the Khasiyas 
adopted Brahman priests from plains settlers, or their tribal 
priests from performing the functions of Brahmans arrogated 
also their title. The immigrant Rajputs and Brahmans from 
the plains profess to have accompanied adventurers or pilgrims 
OT to have been themselves invited by ruling chiefs. The Khaslya 
is distinguished from the pure Rajput by his not wearing the 
faneo : but now that there is no danger of punishment for the 
injustified assumption, most Khasiyas have adopted the thread. 
Beyond being somewhat looked down upon the Khasiyas suflFer 
10 particular disability. If they can afford the luxury they 
tan marry into the best Rajput families, while in the hilla whei^ 
taste prejudice^iire much relaxed, both Brahmans and Bajputs . 
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will eat bread cooked by a Khasiya. The minor sub-divisions of 
Bith castes are usually known from their thata or lands on which 
they wei:e originally settled, such as Nainwal from Nainoli, 
Bargali from *Bargal, Padholia from Padholi, Palial from Pali, 
and so forth. These are all the names of Khas-Eajput clans, 
but Brahmans are also designated by similar local names and 
such Brahmans are distinguished from their higher caste-fellows 
as cultivators — or Pitaliya Brahman from the 

custom they had of wearing a bracelet of brass instead of the 
triple thread. 

The Brahmans in all numbered at the census of 1 901 1 1 1,810, Br^h- 
of whom 66,772 were males and 66,038 females. The census 
returns do not distinguish between the various sub-di visions of 
Brahmans. The more respected sub-castes are generally admitted 
to have immigrated into Kumaon in comparatively recent times 
from the plains. The Pants state that some twenty-one generations 
ago their ancestor Jaideo came to Kumaon and obtained from the 
raja of the time a grant of Uprara in Gangoli. One sub-division 
eats meat, and generally resembles the indigenous hill Brahmans. 

A famous member of the clan was Purukhottum or Purkhu the 
general of Rudra Chand who fell in battle with the Garhwalis. The 
Pandes are said to have come from Kot Kangra and from the plains : 
those from the hills became the rajas’ family priests and those from 
the plains became their cooks. Some oat animal food and some 
abstain. The Joshis of the hills occupy a much more important 
position than their brethren in the plains. The name is 
variously derived from Jyotishi, an astrologer, or Jhusi an 
ancient village near Allahabad, the legendary home of the 
ancestor of the Chand dynasty. The Joshis are and have been 
for many years a very important clan in the hills. For the last 
two centuries they have been the master-moyers in all intrigues 
and at the present moment they hold a large number of Govern- 
ment appointments. It is here sufficient to mention Shib 
Deo Joshi, the king-maker of the latter days of the Kumaon raj, 
and Harak Deo, the regent of the Gurkha conquerors, Tiwaris 
are for the greater part cultivators, priests, teachers, and Govern- 
ment officials. Other Brahman septs are the llpretis, Upadhyas, 
Pf^haks, DngiEds and Bhats. Tb^se high^^^nste Bnahmans 
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are divided into various families according to local dis- 
tinctions such as the Pants of Gangoli and of Syunarakot, the 
Joahis of Pelakhola, Galli, China BJhan, Jhijar and Dania^ and 
the Pandes of Patiya, according' ^to the villages where tl^y 
originally settled. The high caste Brahman families have been 
for generations in the service of the Kiimaon rajas or the British 
Government and have representatives settled in Almora. Those 
who remain in the villages live by the practice of medicine, 
astrology and priestcraft in addition to agriculture. Most of the 
hill Brahmans however belong to the Khasiya nation : they are 
almost to a man engaged in agriculture or personal service, 
though a few also subsist on what they can make by minis- 
tering at the shrines of the less respectable village gods. 

Two-hundred and twenty-four thousand three liundred and 
seventy Rajputs were enumerated. The census classifies them all 
as ‘^ others — that is to say, none of the famous sub-divisions of 
the plafns are represented within the district. Less than ton per 
cent, can be distinguished as immigrants from the plains. By far 
the most illustrious in descent and the most respected at the pres- 
sont day are the Kajwars and Manrals or Manurals. Both families 
are descended from the Surajbansi Katyuri rajas who once ruled 
in the north of Kumaon. The Rajwars now live in Jaspur of 
Bichla Chaukot, and Askot to the extreme east of the district, where 
they hold an impartible raj. The Manrals represent the branch 
which oit the deposition of Birdeo, the last Katyuri king, and 
the annexation of his kingdom by the Chands, settled in Pali. 
Their name is col^tiected with the Manila peak in Palla Naya 
above Bhikia Sen, and the village of Sain Manur on the ^ame 
ridge in Walla Salt. The families are said to hold sanads 
granted by various members of the Chand dynasty, and by the 
Gurkha governors of later day 8. The head of the Jaspur Rajwars 
was the feudal lord of the wild Lakhaura tract on the Gjarhwal : 
borders, now included in Biehla Chaukot, and still in the 
possession of the family. The Manrals are a still stronger body^ 
hotting many thokdaris, chiefiy in Bichla Chaukot, bnt. also In; i 
Walla Salt and Giwar. The heads of the Timadhaund Manrab,; 
and of the Jaspur Rajwars are still among their own peopl^!^ 
sauted by thetitll Sayana, which connotes a more 
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than a mere thokdari. The account they give of themselves is that 
they were assigned grants of land, to which w^ero attached the 
duties of wardens of the marches. Their fiefs are situated to the 
wist of Pali in the centre ol the debatable land, and one of their 
most important posts was the Jhuniyagarh fort. With the 
disappearance of the border w'arfaro in which they played such 
important parts and the consequent decline of their emoluments, 
the Manrals and the Rajw'ars are now much reduccrl in cir- 
cnmstances. They still however remember their royal descent aii<l 
as alrearly mentioned the titles they once held are always popu- 
larly accord o<i, and they consequently assume an independent 
attitude in their dealings with potty officials. They are also, it 
must be said, on bad terms wdth each other. The RaoLelas are the 
descendants of the junior members of the Chaiid family, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate. As their number increased it became 
necessary to give them employment or means of subsisteh^ at 
a distance from Ohampawat and Almora. They are therefore 
to bo found planted all over the district. Various villages 
in Barahmandal, Chaugarkha and Pali wore given as fiefs to 
(fisposo of the superfluous members of the Chand families and 
now, owing to the increase in their numbers and to intermar- 
riages, little but the name remains. Other Rajput septs of plains 
origin are the Padiyars, the Bangari Ra^vats and the Dosadh 
Bishts. The remainder are for the greater part Khasiyas. 
Their main sub-divisions are named Rawat, Bisht and Negi, 
unqualified by any local prefix such as (Ustinguishos tw'^o 
of the higher castes just mentioned. These nanp)^, have reference 
originally to the occupation of their owners j means a per- 
quisite, negi one who receives perquisites, and hence par excel-* 
lenc§ an offioial of the Government. The Negis are those 
Khasiyas of Oarhwal and Kumaou who took to military service 
and gratiually owing to the vicissitudes of such a life separat- 
ed into a caste. They are much less numerous in Kumaou 
than in GorhwaL Bisht,. the appellation of another Kbasiya 
sub-caste> is more correctly meaning ‘^excellent, Jfe- 

potable and i^ drigin is a title rather than a naiae. Bawat 
means a ruler, andi the members of tie caste wko call themself 





employed under the Hindu kings. Other Ehas-Bajput of 
some interest are the Boras of Borarau and the Eairas of Kaira- 
rao, the Mahars or Maharas, and the Hits. Pandit Ganga Datt 
Upreti mentions in all 889 clans, the members of whom hwe^n- 
siders sufficiently martial to be enlisted, and if to these are 
added those whom he admits to be unwarlike'it will be seen how 
extremely minute is the caste and clan sub-division that prevails 
in the district. He accepts 26 castes or sub-castes " as near and 
retd kinsmen of Kshatriyas or reigning rajas, ” and hence 
called Jankari or real Bajputs. 

Uhe Dorns, who number 98,870, are as far as can be ascertain- 
ed the aborigines of the country. They are foimd wherever the 
Khasiyas are found, living with them in a state which is even 
now in some of the more remote villages not far removed from 
. serfdom. The Dorns arc the village menials. They rarely cul- 
tivate, and practically never hold land as zamindars. Tlioy do 
rarely use the term Dorn in speaking of themselves but call them- 
selves Tallijati (low caste), or Baharjati (outcaste), or more 
frequently describe themselves by their occupation^ sub-divi- 
sions. The chief of these are the Lohars or Agaris, iron miners 
and blacksmiths ; the Eolis, weavers j the Tamtas, brass-work- 
ers; the Orhs, carpenters; the Bhuls, oilmen ; the Mochis or 
Baisnwas, leather- workers; the Anjis, also called ,Das, tailors 
who also make music, and the Hurkiyas, wandering mnai'niftnq 
who prostatute their women. 

Banias number 3,111, and belong chiefly to the Agarwala 
sub-division. are found in the various smal l baears* 

throughout thedistiict, but principally in the two main markets 
of wAlmoraand Banikhet. They are descended from immigrants 
from the plains. Some number six or seven generations spent 
in the district. The traders and bankers included in the ^ 
are a wealthy and important body, and many of them hay^ ■ 
established branches of their business at Banikhet and EoiM 
TaL The Sahs or Sedius of Almora and Dwarahat belong to v 
the Vaishya elan. One of them was in former times oppomtejil 
Chaudhri of the Almora bazar. The oSce remained in thei 


family for some genemfdons, and the tiUe-i-thongh no ipngm 
offiee-r-hM n^^^ horeditaiyr. The Almora ^ 
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been in the hands of the same Vaishya family ever since Eumaon 
came under British rale. Jai Sab, a former treasurer, was 
rewarded with a jagir for Mutiny services. He left a will 
hypothecating the whole of his property to the Government as 
security for the treasurership. The Government accepted the 
hypothecation, and on his death his eldest son became treasurer. 

The office is now practically hereditary in the family, which 
claims to have come from the plains with the first Chand Raja. 

It is fair to the Vaishyas to remark that they indignantly 
repudiate the allegation of the census report of 1901 to the 
effect that certain classes of them intermarry with Dorns. It is 
prima facie improbable, for the Dom is held in tho utmost 
contempt in the hills, where the Vaishyas are much respected, 
and as far as can be discovered the only actual case in point is 
that of an Almora Bania who abandoned caste and family for the 
love of a Dom woman. 

Almora contains far more Bhotias than any other district in Bhotiaa. 
the United Provinces. At the census of 1901 9,099 were recorded. 

Their country is called by the middle hill people Bhot, and it 
lies in the main to the north of the great snowy peaks, and 
between them and the Tibetan boundary. Bhot or more 
correctly Bod is really the same word as Tibet. In the records of 
the Tartar Liaos in the eleventh century the name Tibet is written 
Pu-Pot^e, in which the latter syllable represents * Bod.* The 
Chinese character for 'po* has also the sound ^ fan* with 
the addition of ^ si V or * western* the portion of Tibet to the 
north of Eumaon is oaUed ^si-fan’ and the people 'Ta-poti*. 

The name Tibet is seldom applied by Eumaonis to their northern 
neighbour: they call the people Hunias and the land Hundes. 

The Bhotias of the Almora district inhabit three valleys flanked 
on either side by the eternal snows. Inter-oommunication 
between subdivisions so isolated is therefore difficult, if notimpos* 
sible, and^-HSS would be expected— >they exhiUt many differences 
in habits, oustoms and language. Some have so far become 
Hinduised that they have forgotten their original dialect and 
now speak the ordinary hill dialect coxnmdn to their Ehasiya 
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of the Tibeto-Burman family. These are Bankas or Shankiya 
Khun, current in Goriphat^ Johar and four villages of Malla 
Danpur ; Mr. Sherring records 614 people who speak it ; Byansi 
spoken by 1,586 people of patti Byans : Chaudansi spoken by 
1,486 people in patti Chaudans : Darmiya spoken by 1,761 people 
in patti Darma, and Bhotia or Hunia spoken by 820 Hunias, 
Khampas and Bhotias scattered in different places. Bhotias 
who speak one of these dialects often cannot understand another. 

All Bhotias have two castes, Rajputs and Dorns. The latter 
differ in their functions in no respect from the Dorns of the 
lower hills already described. There are no Bhotia Brahmans, 
although there are many Brahmans domiciled in Bhot, who have 
entered it from the south and are in every way the same as their 
fellow castemen in the rest of Kumaon. The chief subdivisions 
of the Bhotias classified according to their language are the 
Jethoras, who speak Bankas or Shankiya Khun and live in 
Goriphat, Malla Danpur and Johar : the Tolchas and Marchas 
of Johar who have forgotten the old dialect and employ the 
ordinary hill language of their southern neighbours : the Rawats 
or Shankas or Shokas (a corruption of Shokpa) of Johar who 
also no longer use their original language : the Byansis ; the 
Chaudansis and the Darmiyas, who live in the pattis from 
which they derive their name and who speak their own 
language. 

The Jethoras derive their name from — elder — and claim 

to be the descendants of the first Bhotia settlers. Their sub" 
divisions are named after the villages in which they live. The 
Jethoras are, unlike all other Bhotias, not traders but cultivators, 
not itinerant or migratory, but stationary. They affect superiority, ; 
apparently relying on the alleged derivation of their name, but \ 
their claims are not recognized by their neighbours, whp will not 
marry or eat with them. They are now almost entirely Hindu^:^^: ^ 
ised as to their worship and customs, jexcept tha>t they do not 
strip to eat rice and have not yet generally assumed the saor^ 
thread. 


. The real home of the Tolchas is in Garhwal* : A 
settled in Jphar^ but they do not intermsirry wit^ 
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The Shokas or Rawats are divided into a number of 
groups called after the village in which each lives. The Rawats 
are traders. Their way into Tibet is by Ontadhura, above 
Milam. Tlie ancestor of the Milamwal Rawats obtained per- 
mission from the Gartok Garphan to establish himself in 
trade, and built Milam and Burphu, and received the grant of 
Chumpal from the Huniyas. Marriage within the village group 
is not permitted, and though the Shokas are earnestly striving to 
follow all the ordinances of Hindu religion, orthodox Hindus 
do not consider them within the pale and will not eat with them. 

It is noteworthy that among these partially Hinduised 
Bhotias of Johar every man and every woman is married, the 
reason being that marriage depends upon the will of the parents 
of the contracting parties, whereas in Darma marriage is not 
solemnised until the parties have reached maturity, and many 
men and women remain unmarried because they do not feel 
attracted towards the married state or because their efforts in the 
direction of matrimony have been unsuccessful. In Johar 
polygamy is not uncommon. The dead are cremated, but a head- 
boue is kept to be throwfi into the holy lake of Mansarowar or 
into the Gauges. In addition to the gods of the Hindu pantheon 
Tibetan deities are still worshipped by the semi-Hinduised 
Bhotias. The Nikhurpas propitiate Dhurma: at Burphu and 
Tola Lhamsal is adored. Acheri is worshipped everywhere,, 
and in Darma, Nungtang. The Jethoras worship Balchan and 
Runiya and the Milamwals resort to Sain for guidance when 
a sheep or goat is lost. When bears are raiding the sheep-folds, 
or when an animal is sick, shepherds in Darma and Johar make 
supplication to the brothers Sidhwa Bidhwa. On the other band 
the deities Bir Singh and Jammnu-Danu have lost th^ vogue. 
It is to be understood that all partially Hinduised ^otias also 
perform their orisons to the gods of the Hindus. The question of 
taking food with certain persons and not with others, which is of- 
absorbing mportanoo to the ordinary Hitidu, is treated in souao 
respects very seriously, for the Rajputs dp not 
itxd in other respects very in that they, are quite wil- 

i^%; -tp. not' c^. 
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the latter are abominably filthy in their habits^ and gene- 
rally eat rice and meat which is only half cooked^ while 
Bhotias^ who are of much better social condition and enjoy 
greater material prosperity, look with contempt on such poor 
food : but supposing that the food is properly treated and clearly 
cooked, all Bhotias will willingly join Tibetans at a meal. The 
Johari Bawats profess not to oat with Tibetans but only to drink 
tea with them. As a matter of fact the beverage called tea con- 
tains in it besides tea, large quantities of butter, salt, sattu and 
frequently flesh, so that these professions of the Bawats are not 
of much value. All Bhotias, whether of Niti, Johar, or pargana 
Darma, eat wild pig and fish of every kind, but not snakes, 
lizards, jackals, beef, fowls, or the long-tailed goat. In Johar the 
men eat first and then the women, and leavings are always for 
women and juniors. In pargana Darma there is no such custom : 
men, women and children all sit down and eat together. It is 
impossible for the Bhotias to worship any of their deities without 
plentiful supplies of the liquor called jan. This is a fermented 
liquor and differs from daru, which is distilled. Both are made 
from rice, wheat and grain of all kinds. 

The Darma pargana is divided into three pattis, Byans, 
Chaudans, and Darma, and the residents in these three pattis 
have customs which distinguish them by a sharp line from all 
other Bhotias, and further the customs of the three pattis are not 
all exactly alike. 

The Bajput Bhotias of pattis Darma, Byans, and Chaudans 
freely inteimarry and it is a recognized rule that marriages 
must take place with some person of a different village, and 
if the contracting parties both belong to the same village it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be the descendants of 
differeut stocks. The best marriage for a man is with his 
fiether’s sister’s daughter or his mother’s brother’s daughter, but 
li inan may not marry his father’s brother’s daugh^, or h^^^^ 
mother’s sister’s daughter. Similarly a girl should many hw) 
fiitber’s sister’s son, or mother’s brother’s son, but not her father’i; 
brother’e son, or mother’s sister’s son^ 

Praotically the universal custom of the three pattis 
%aiis, and C^udans is 



which is the village club and geilerally a very disreputable place. 
The Bhotias of Johar and Niti look down upon the Bambang 
and will have nothing to do with it in their own country, having 
given it up many years ago, though they are quite willing to 
avail themselves of the Bambang when they visit Darma. 
In every village is set apart a house, or some spot, callod 
Rambangkuri, or place of the Bambang, at which men and 
women meet and spend the night singing lewd love songs and 
drinking and smoking. Married and unmarried men go there, 
also single women, and married women up to the time that their 
first child is born. Girls start to go to the Bambang from the 
of ten years and practically never sleep at home after that age, 
the result being that a virtuous girl is unknown in the Darma 
pargana. The dead are cremated, but the corpse is placed on the 
bier in a sitting position, and the accompanying rites differ greatly 
from those approved by Hinduism, and the ceremony is followed 
by a feast. A pathetic custom still prevails in Byans and Darma. 
Should a man die far from home a clue of wool is laid along the 
ground to guide the soul home. 

The eastern Bhotias erect shrines called Saithan for their 
gods in some quiet place outside the village. Frequently this 
is represented by a simple stone and by it is fixed a tree tn;nk 
with a few branches left on the top, with floating strips of cloth 
tied to it. Before the annual exodus to the lower hills augiiries 
are taken from the entrails of animals sacrificed before the 
shrine. Bach village has a deity of its own and each patti.has its 
favourites. Gobla is universally worshipxjed. The god of Kuthi 
village is Gulach; of Nabi, Thappung; of Gunji, Namti; of 
Chhangru, Maden; of Garbyang, Kungr, the god of rain. rBut 
the most potent deity of all in the estimation of the people of 
Garbyang, Budhi, and Chhangru is Namjungy the name being 
taken from a mountain on which emi be distinctly seen two. stone 
figures from a^ distance* The figures are said to he. 
of a Shokaand agirl he abducted, who were frozen tp;doatl^ on the 
top of the mountain. The men of patti Chauda^ 

in Shyangse and hold hoftfinr* 
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known as Majula, and the goddess on the summit bears the same 
name. Here the god Chan is worshipped for mountain sickness, 
and here too is the homo of the dual deity Kibang Rangchim, 
who is both male and female. The Darma Bhotias also worship 
at all Tibetan monasteries, and while in Tibet they pay their 
vows to all the devil gods of that country.* 

The Bhotias are shrewd traders and are taking kindly to 
education and its consequences. Their most famous men in the 
Almora district are Rai Kishan Singh Bahadur and Rai Pandit 
Gobaria, names with that of Pandit Nain Singh Milamwal, 
C.I*E., deceased, familiar to those versed in the annals of Tibetan 
exploration. The former is the well-known Pandit A. K. of the 
Survey, whose labours, in the cause of Tibetan cartography, earned 
■ him the distinction of a price upon his head. Mention may also 
be made of fiabu Dalip Singh, formerly tahsildar of Almora, to 
correct the popular impression that the Bhot ia is an utter barbarian. 

Others. Religious mendicants are not rare in the district. Fifteen 

different orders are known, but the Dasnami and the Barapanthi 
alone are numerically important. The former are an order of the 
Gosains. Many members of the religious fraternities have now 
adopted agriculture and marriage and except in ^certain peculiari- 
ties of their dress are not distinguished from ordinary hillmen. 
The Naiks (766) originated in Kumaon during the reign of 
Raja Bharati Chand, whose aggressive expeditions kept 
his soldiers so long in the field that they contracted temporary 
alliances with the women of the country. Their offspring gave 
rise to the caste of Naiks. The girls are early apprenticed to the 
trade of prostitution, the males acting as pimps. The caste is 
not considered disreputable and the males are able, by 
paying for the luxury, to acquire wives from Rajput families. 
The Naiks own some rich valleys in the Giwar valley and the 
b^e has even secured a thokdari for one of its members, ^e 
Rajig or Rawats, who must not be identified with the Khasiya 
Bl^wats fdready mentioned, are an aboriginal tribe in a low sta^ 
of civilisation. They are now found only in Askot. They havb 
been identified with the Kiratas or ]^jya Kiratas by Mti 
son and thsy 

. ' ^ ^ItemanbteliyCl 
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oxtont are they obsessed with this idea that they refuse to 
salute any one^ while they speak of the Bajwar of Ashot as 
their younger brother. They are a wandering forest tribe known 
to their more settled neighbours as ban-manus, or men of the 
woods. They support themselves chiefly by Icatil cultivation 
with the produce of which they eke out the subsistence they 
derive from the beasts and flsh they are able to capture. They 
speak a separate language of their own which is described by 
one observer as being like the twittering of birds and is said 
to belong to the Tibeto-Burman family. A cognate tribe 
inhabits the adjacent tract of Nepalese territory. They liave 
been brought within the pale of Hinduism, but their chief gods 
arc Bagh Nath, the tiger lord, Khudai and Malikar Jan; and 
on one day in the year they worship Nanda Devi. They have 
been on somewhat slender grounds connected by Mr. Traill 
with the Dorns, a connection which they indignantly repudiate, 
and if their huts should happen to bo defiled by the entrance of 
any member of the servile race they doom it necessary to purify 
it with water brought from 22 different sources. Mr. Shorring 
suspects them of polyandry. The census report records 22 Bajis 
but it is probable that this is far below the mark, as the shy 
men of the woo^s appear to have deprecated enumeration. There 
are probably at least 50 of them. 

The figures of the 1901 census show how greatly the people 


of Almora. are dependent upon the lanii for their living. 
Dour hundred and twenty-eight thousand and fifty -three persons 
were recorded as agriculturists, or over 91 per cent, of the total. 
The vait majority of those people possess a proprietary 
interest in the land they till, though individual estates are 
often extremely small, and it must be remembered that a 
xnan holding the most exiguous plot of land in full ownership, 
and therefore compelled to resort to other occupations for his 
living, will always d^lare himself a zamindar, suppressing the 


fact that ho ^o d^ Thus the field labourers are 

extremely f ew> amountiog to o 3,337, and it is symptomatic of 

the ]£ui^ ftyatam Icaves most of the field 0 
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m tea gardens^ roads^ or forests. The total bears no relation to 
the numbers who in reality derive the greater part of their 
income from work in the forests, but, as in the case of the field 
labourers, many small zamindars contented themselves \vith 
declaring only their more honourable if less important calling. 
Blanket weavers number 2,870; of these 2,412 are females, often 
the wives of Bhotia carriers who are otherwise employed, leaving 
their wives at home. Numerically those classified as engaged in 
‘‘ defence ” are important, for they number 1856, but in reality 
most of them l)olong to the Gurkha regiment stationed at Almora 
and their connection with the district is adventitious. Personal 
service accounts for 3,529: these are domestic servants, male and 
female, cooks, sweepers, water-men, syces, messengers and the 
like. The only remaining occupation of importance is iron- 
working, which provides for 1,987 persons. The mines in the 
district have ceased working, and most of these people are lohars 
who work with the imported iron of the plains. The Bhotias 
combine the operations of transport and general dealing, and 
they appear to have been classified in the census report under 
the latter head. Very few mule or pack-pony drivers appear to 
have been enumerated ; the majority of them ply their trade 
between Haldwani and Almora, and it appears probable that they 
were enumerated in the Naini Tal district, in which lies the 
greater portion of the road they use. The trade is known to 
be important. 

Marriage. Some of the customs peculiar to Almora have their origin 
in the status of the women. Polygamy is not general, but it is 
said that every man who can afford to keep two wives does so. 
The correctness of this view is obvious from a consideration of 
the census figures, which show 111,865 married males and 123,949 
married females. The figures are even more convincing if it be 
remembered that a considerable portion of the population of the 
towns of Almora and Banikhet consists of men who are married v 
but have left their wives behind them in the plains. 
among the JSibasiy^ the na^re of 

sale, brido^B father receives a sum for his dauglltor^ whi^S 
iBisy be as bw as as high as Bs. 1,000. The^^l^ 

Wwrely a<H)mp6nsarion toher^^^]^^ 
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of the wedding expanses incurred, and this may bo to a slight extent 
the case. But the value of women among a aemi-migratory popu- 
lation is evident. Chey stay at home, tend the fields, and guard 
the household during the periodical excursions of the men to the 
plains for foodor work. The women do all the field work except 
the actual ploughing. They sow, weed and reap and between 
harvests are fully employed in carrying iu fuel and fodder from 
the neighbouring hills. Complete purdah does not exist and is 
indeed impossible among a rural population whore no scavenging 
caste exists, but the men, though they exact a full tale of work 
from their wives and daughters in their own villages, do not 
approve of their appearing too openly before men of another 
village. Thus female labourers are rarely seen working on a 
public road. The bride-price is paid to the bridc^s father or 
nearest male relative by the bridegroom. Formerly the transac- 
tion was held to create a transferable right in the person of the 
woman acquired and she could be freely sold as could children. 
Marriage by sale is almost invariably between castes who are able 
according to Hind ij law to intermarry, and any di vergouco f rom this 
rule is deprecated by all right-minded hill people. The (ceremony 
is brief and consists almost entirely of the Ganesh puja. 

As women are pecuniarily valuable, a wife is not allowed I«virate 
to go out of the family on the death of her husband, but is made 
over to the younger brother.* No rites arc celebrated. The widow 
merely takes up her abode in her brother-in-law's house. The 
connection is considered respectable and any children who may 
result from it are legitimate, provided that the couple live in the 
same house. Should there be no surviving brother a cousin or 
other near relative will protect the widow and when there is 
no relative at all the property of the deceased husband is Mua, 
oocailiqnAlly transferred to an outsider on condition that he 
maintains the widow. The practice is regarded as somewhat 


is called the tehm or lover, 

A mn with a daughter and^ n^^^ often marries her to a 
flon«jbi-law^\^^^ and ultimately inherits 

his father»»in*law, 
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A consequence of polygamy, is to be found in the savi^itu, 
bant, whereby on a man^s death his property is divided among 
his sons according to the number of his wives. The offspring 
of each wife is considered a separate entity for the purpose 6f 
inheritance. This custom is not universal and the courts require 
the strictest proof, ^ ^ 

The language current in Almora is technically known as the 
Kumaoni form of Central Pahari. Many dialects are current and 
it may almost be said that the dialect varies with the pargana. 
Samples are given by Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti in his book The 
Hill Dialects of the Kumaoii Division. He mentions the dialects 
of Almora, Ohampawab, Shor, Pali, Hanpur, Johar, Bbot and the 
Almora Dorns. At the same time it may be observed that colloqui- 
ally the language is not framed altogether according to the Pandi Ps 
pattern. Elisions are the rule and mispronunciations, according 
to the plains canon, very common. The few words of Persian 
origin are nearly all misapplied technical terms. Most Kumaonis 
are bilingual and while ail, even the most highly educated, use 
theirovvn language in conversation with other Kumaonis, they can 
speak the ordinary Hindustani of the plains to Europeans and 
plainsmen. The script in common use throughout the district is 
Nagri in which all ofiicial records are maintained. In all 94-67 
per cent, oi the population were recorded at the census of 1901 us 
speaking Kumaoni. The languages of lessor importance are 
Gurkhaii spoken by the men of the Gurkha regiment at Almora 
and by pensioners settled in the district, Dotiali spoken by ' 
Dotialis from the western border of Nepal who have immigrated 
into the eastern pargana, and Bhotia spoken by the Bhotias of . 
the Darma and Johar pai^aiias. , 


Mr. Traill, in concluding a report on Kumaon and its inhjB|- 
bitants wrote, ^^Eromthe sub'-divided state of landed propei^j^ 
which here exists few individual land holders liave the power : 
acquiring wealth; but though Ml connected with the soil 
confined to a state of equality, their condition as a body ^ 
doubt superior to that of any similar class of tenants in nny pbfil 
of the Oonqpauy territories.” Conunentipg on these reiuart^ 
Sir wrote in 1S74, 

was really the state of the Kumaonis upwards of " 
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is much more applicable to them now. I entirely agree with Mr, 
Traill and consider that Kumaonis are better off than any 
peasantry in the whole of India. With the increasing prosperity 
of Ilanikhet and Naini Tal, the price of grain or labour will 
noi fall, while the prospects of tea cultivation are so hopeful 
that, as far as J ca^ judge, bljpre is every reason to look 
forward to still greater prosperity among the people.” Sir H. 
Bamsay 'a prophecy has prove! true. The population has now 
inoreased to such an extent that it can no longer be fed on the 
products of the country, and while the birth-rate has greatly 
aflvanced in the last ton or fiftden years, the death-rate has re- 
mained stationary or has slightly declined. Cultivation too has 
been extended to almost its fullest limits, and the increased de- 
mands for the food of an expanding population are now met by an 
improvement and intensification of existing cultivation. Mr, 
Goudge, the last sebtlemeut officer, has commenterl on this pheno- 
menon. The result of the experiments made in a few villages of 
Shor was to show that the land had improved 30 per cent., and in 
Kali Kumaonitwas found that the ijran cultivation had improved 
60 per cent,, while there is also a distinct tendency to adopt the 
cultivation of bettor crops. Pricei have risen to an extraordin- 
ary degree, and are now five or six times what they wore 50 
years ago. The chief cause is undoubtedly the ach ent of the 
railway to Kathgodam. With the greater pressure on the land 
and the presence of a large consuming population in Almora, 
Ranikhet and Naini Tal the deraan 1 for commodities of all kinds 
has greatly increased, Avith the result that producers raise their 
prices. Daring the last 30 years the tea gar<lons, with their 
very large c</nsamption of grain by the coolies and other hands 
employed, have contributed to raise prices in the outlying dis- 
tSots. At the same time, except in these backward regions, the 
l^ople have not greatly benefited by the advance in prices. The 
produced by the district is in fact seldom sufficient to feed 
indigenpus pppujation^rarely R ever is there any surplus, 
^here are : therefore no big dealers and no marts of any 
local importaiice with the exceplioii of Almora and Ranir ; 

for tho ibwefit of a non-agricultu^ „ 
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in that they do not reflect the rates at which food grains change 
hands among the great mass of the population^ and therefore 
the enormous rise of prices in recent years is not a criterion 
of the prosperity of the district. It must be observed that 
generally speaking these marts are stocked by imports from the 
plains and the prices charged are those of the submontane 
markets plus carriage and the dealers' profits, which go near to 
doubling them. The fortunate, but rare, cultivator who can 
grow more than his family eats can get nearly the same 
price. The main effect indeed of the great demand for food 
grains has been to increase enormously the value of land, and 
as a result the credit of the agricultural population has much 
expanded. Nevertheless the standard of comfort has risen 
greatly. Mr. Goudge writes, Huts have boon replaced by 
masonry houses, each of which costs Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. In 
some of the more prosperous villages, such as Riuni on the 
Ranikhet cart road there are houses which must have cost as 
much as Rs. 6,000 or more. Only in the remote pattis of Danpur 
or Talla Darma do the people still live in straw thatched huts, 
and in these parts they are yearly replacing them with substan- 
tial stone structures." He quotes also the testimony of Mr. 
Stevenson of Berenag, ^'When I first came to these parts in 
1867 there was no road nearer than Bageswar and Gangolihat" 
(each about 20 miles from the locality meant) ^^and unless one 
had the bump of locality very strongly marked, one could not 
rely on reaching one's destination without a guide. Not one 
man in a hundred had ever been 12 miles from his village; the 
bulk of the land was under jungle, and it was quite a common 
occurrence to meet, as one went about, sambar, bear, pig and 
wild dogs.. In a few of the old Brahman villages there were 
stone-walled, stone-roofed houses, but the bulk were simply 
grass hovels; the vessels were of earth,, wood or irpn, and if a 
man had a locally made copper vessel he was considered quite .;^ 
wonder : brass vessels one never saw. A wretched cotton, 
plant of which was about six inches high, giving a it^e 
about one or : two inches in length, was grown, ai:id ^ 
a very coarse cloth was woven, and this plotb 
. and men^s .-.{pin; Veloths: ' 
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women conld not have dres6e<i worse. The poor Dorn at 
present dresses better than the wealthiest Brahman of those days. 
Every vilUage used to have stooks of grain buried, for no one 
came to them, and the villagers went nowhere, and I used to 
buy at 2 maunds per rupee. Ghi and oil in those days wore sold 
at 4 seers per rupee. To most folks in Almora these parts were 
unlcnown. Grain is now rarely over 25 seers per rupee, ghi 
about 1 J seers, oil 2 seers.^' 

The greatest advantage which the hill man has over the 
plainsman is the small revenue he pays, and the general regularity 
of his rainfall, and the consequent rarity of famines. The 
incidence of the laiul revenue is only Bs. 3 per family — a sum 
which Could easily be earned by a few days’ cooly work between 
Almora and the plains. The people on the whole feed better. 
It used to be said that the kharif suflSced for food and the rabi 
for profit*— it was sol<l to pay the revenue, and buy cloth and 
other necessaries or luxuries — but now, though the staple is still 
mandua, the wheat is eaten instead .of being sold. ’ It is found 
to be cheaper to earn the extra few rupees in one of the many 
easy ways now open to the Eumaoni. One of these sources of 
income is labour in the forests, where thousands of Kumoni 
coolies resort at the beginning of the cold weather and work 
until March, The work is of many grades, but the unskilled 
wood-cutter can get four or six annas a day working either for a 
contractor, in which case they fell and ^ convert ’ trees, or for the 
department, when they clear firelines or remove climbers. 
Others again take service in the stations of Naini Tal, Almora, 
or Banikhet, performing the oflBce of jhampanis, water-carriers, 
syces and so forth. The pilgrimage has not such an important 
effect upon the finances of Almora as it has upon those of Garh- 
wal, for the portion of the road that lies within the district is 
not long and the pilgrims usually engage Garhwali coolies for 
the complete circuit at the begiiming of their journey. Nor is 
it probable that the inhabitants of the rich corn-lands of Giwar 
which borfers the l>ortion 6 pagrim' wy in the Almora 
weul<i a^ept service as coolies. Still the passit^ of isonie ; 
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inhabitants of the upper pattis of Danpur and Johar are recruits 
ed for the Garhwal Eifle regiment at Lansdowne and much of 
the pay they earn finds its way into the family coffers. The 
Kumaoi.i having once made the acquaintance of the plains will 
wander far in search of a living. He is to be found enlisted 
in the Burma Police and other semi-military forces, as well as 
in the United Provinces Police. Others of slightly superior 
education have taken service in the Survey department and 
are to be found anywhere between Baluchistan and Darjeob 
ing. Ghi in the upper pattis is an important industry, and in 
the lower pattis valuable crops of ginger, pepper, turmeric and 
vegetables are grown. The Donis have as a class advanced 
more than any others. Under the paternal rule of Sir Henry 
Eamsay roads were maintained and materials for bridges and 
building collected largely by that is to say statutory 

lal)our engaged for by the landholders at the settlement. This 
labour was by the hissedars thrust upon the Dorns, the village 
drudges, whd got no pay and much ill-treatment. With the 
advent of the Public Works department the system came to an 
end except in respect of the small village paths which the hisse- 
dars are bound by their settlement engagements to maintain. 
The Dorns as skilled smiths, masons or carpenters at once began 
to command what was by comparison a colossal rate of pay, aud 
many of them have now become respectable artizans or even 
contractors for whom their former masters are often glad to 
carry stone or earth on their heads for a cooly’s wage. The 
conclusiou is that the increase in the population though it has 
contracted the indigenous resources of the people has not de- 
pi^essed them, but on the contrary has driven them to find wealth 
beyond the boundaries of their own congested district ; and at 
the present day the proposition affirmed by Mr. Traill and 
8ir 11. Eamsay— that the Kumaonis are the most prosperous 

Ohataeter/ It has long been the custom to ins^ on the sl<^h of 
Kumaoni, The charge apparently rests upon hk objection 
carrying cooly loads. He carries his own load oheerfuliy 
and if oh an errand for will thii^Jc nothing 
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price, and he is a laborious cultivator, Mr. Goudge, the Settle- 
ment OflScer, may again be quoted, When the great toil of merely 
keeping his field walls in repair, which are continually falling 
from the pressure of the soil above or from the force of water in 
a heavy rainfall, is consitlered, as well as the expenditure of 
labour and mor.ey necessary to reclaim new land from the natural 
hillshles, I think he will not bo found deficient in the qualities 
Avhich distinguish the Indian peasant elsewhere.” The zamindars 
of Kumaon are — as has already been remarked — probably the 
most prosperous rural body in all India. They are for the 
greater part outside the necessity of earning an occasional four 
or six annas by carrying a loafl. The element of compulsion 
also without doubt makes the work still more distasteful. And 
there are in all classes of life plenty of people who will willingly 
carry their own baggage but object to carrying that of others. 
Idle the Kumaoni may be, but he is seldom indolent. He cannot 
l)e acquitted of falsehood. Few Kumaonis in any rank of 
life affect strict verbal accuracy, and the newcomer is often 
hard put to it to square report with fact. There is however 
usually a germ of truth in the statements made and in almost ail 
cases when m)t strictly true they tend to exaggerate or depreciate 
the actual circumstance rather than to misrepresent it entirely. 
The Kumaonis’ truths in brief are not whole truths, nor are his 
lies entirely false. He is conservative bo the last degree and 
therefore childishly suspicious of anything new or unfamiliar ; 
to any change he objects on principle. He is jealous of his 
neighbour’s goods and litigious to the last degree. He is possessed 
of a cei*tain amount of independence; and displays tib great 
reverence for authority, spiritual or temporal. At the same time 
he is intensely superstitious and has peopled every grove, peak 
or rill with devils or gods. His honesty is above question. A 
verbal bargain -is seldom repudiated, and theft is almost unknown. 
In the lower pattis the Kumaoni has the reputation of 
being a shrewd mail of busine^ ; he no longer feels unable to 
hold bis own againsi^^t^^ rogues of the plains. Further 

^Hh he is a hospitable and oharitable : good 
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excess. Gambling is the sole vice of Eumaon. The women are 
represented as somewhat frail^ and it is a fact that accusations 
of adultery or abduction are frequent. Honour however is easily 
satisfied and few cases are prosecuted to a finish. 

The hillmen of lower and central Almora resemble in gen- 
eral appearance the people of the submontane districts. The 
complexion is perhaps rather fairer, the face lanker and the body 
more wiry. A fat Kumaoni, unless ho be a retired official, is a 
rarity. The cloths worn are of cotton, and the people are not 
sartorially distinguished from the plains men. The small cap is 
however universal, the pagrl being rarely seen. The women 
wear usually a tight-fitting bodice, preferably of velvet, and a 
loose chintz skirt the foot of which is usually tucked into the 
waist in a peculiarly unbecoming fashion. Klsewhere they wear 
a robe which covers the breast in front, where it is supported by 
a corner brought over the right shoulder and attached in such a 
manner as to leave both shoulders and arms bare. Further 
north in the Danpurs, Talla Johar, Talla Darma, and Malla 
Askot physique improves, the complexion is darker and the 
people are dressed in blankets secured by brass pins on either 
shoulder. The men seldom exceed 5 feet 4 inches in height but 
they are extremely sturdy with the best of thighs and legs. The 
hair is worn long, curling picturesquely over the ears and neck* 
The women usually affect no head covering, though they 
sometimes wear cloth folded like a pagri, when working in the 
snow carrying loads. The hair is allowed to hang down the 
back in pigtails. Still further north are the Bhotias, 
Mongolian race of itinerant merchants, wearing trousers and 
frock coat of hemp. They are usually taller than the Hindus 
on thdir southern border, well proportioned, active, energetic, 
always busy spinning wool as they drive their sheep along 
the road. 

The villages in the Almora district are usually small^ the 
average population being about 92. The ideal site for a village; 
is about half way up an airy spur, with the odtivalion above^^ 
and below, and if possible a two-fold water 
Ooms are not allowed to use tmd befoul the springs meant 
their betters ; and from a distance the pro^t; a 
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is generally very pleasing. The houses are solidly built of 
stone (the mud-huts of the plains are almost unknown) and 
roofed with slate^ or, in the wilder parts, with shingles of pine 
wood. There is no overcrowding, the houses being generally 
arranged in neat rows, and occasionally a man lives apart in 
the middle of his holding. Except in the case of the Dorns, 
houses of two stories are the rule, and of three not uncommon. 

The ground Joor is called the goth and is usually tenanted 
by the cattle though there is, with the growth of more luxurious 
ideas, a general tendency to build separate sheds for the 
cattle. The houses of the better classes are usually surrounded 
with a paved courtyard or compound protected on the khad 
side by a low parapet wall and bordered with fruit trees. The 
less adjacent trees are lopped and used as receptacles for straw 
and grass. Two separate residential quarters are recognized, 
for the Biths (or Bajputs and Brahmans) and for the Dorns. 

Filth is the characteristic of both. Great heaps of manure 
and sweepings, removed to the fields once or twice a year, lie 
in front of each house and engender the hordes of flies for 
which Eumaon is famous, besides emitting a suffocating 
stench. 

The thokdars now represent the sole remaining rural XhokOm 
aristocracy of the district. Their origin is thus described by 
Mr. Traill, ^^The country was allotted in separate divisions for 
the payment of troops to the commander of which was entrusted 
the civil administration of the lands assigned.’’ <^The collection 
of rents from the assigned lands was . . . left to the com- 
manders, and as these from their military duties could seldona 
be present for any length of time in their respective assignments ” 
they employed deputies called kamins. The kamin was therefore 
merely an official revenue collector. The sayana and the thok- 
dar on the other hand appear to have been originally farmers of 
ifevenue, who afterwards acquired proprietary rights. And the 
sayanas were the more important of the two. Mr. Pauw in his 
Garhwal Settleiheht^^^B^ remarks that the text^ 
bhokdar ah^ jiayaha^ desorite same oflGice. This is probably 
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Jaspnr^ Malk Singh of Dtopur were quite different from ordinary 
tjbokdars - * • When I came to the province Malk Singh was a 
king ; his word was law in Upper Danpur. He did what he liked : he 
jodk what he wanted and the people did not grumble.” Kahar- 
gaon, Tamadhaund and Jaspur are all in Chaukot, whore sayanas 
and thokdars exist side by side ; the former are of royal blood 
and had in the time of the Chands the privilege of being inducted 
with boat of drum and flying colours, and to the present day 
represent a much higher stratum of rural society than the thok* 
dars. The sayanas are only found in Chaukot, that is to say, 
near the Garhwal borders, and if there is any meaning in the 
military pomp of their induction it is that they were in command 
• of the local levies so often engaged in border warfare. 

At the present day the offices of sayana and kamin are extinct 
and many of the ancient holders have had to content themselves 
with the official title and emoluments of thokdar, though the people 
ordinarily address the former by their ancient style. These rev- 
enue collectors it should be noted were not universal throughout 
the district even under the rajas, who administered the crown 
lands through the agency of wazirs and bhandaris, and 
have gradually decreased in number since the earlier s^tle- 
ments by British officers. Mr. Traill found them oppressive 
and reduced their dues to throe per cent on the revenue, 
but this order was never really carried into effect. In 1866 
the Senior Assistant Commissioners of Kumaon and Garhwal 
(afterwards Sir H. Ramsay and Sir J. Strachey) drew up a 
joint memorandum recommending that they should bo relieved 
of their police duties at once and gradually extinguishedV 
Sir H. Ramsay later altered his opinions, deeming the main- 
tenance of the better class, at least, of thokdars a necessity 
to ensure the due performance of police duties by the village 
headman, and he increased the emoluments of some of the 
more important to ten per cent and six per cent. Aft^ 
Mr. Qoudge’s settlement the sums hitherto received under 
the previous settlement were confirmed to the thokdars : ttot 
is to say, only in the case of the three per cent thokdars 
there any increase corresponding to the enhanced rev^iilKv 
r ^ These dues ar^ in the nature of a commutate 



feudal dues exacted by the thokdars under native rule. These 
comprised a log of each goat killed by the subordinate padhansi 
half a seer of ghi in the rainy season^ and a basket of maize 
in Sawan. They also received two rupees on the occasion <3f 
the wedding of a padhan’s daughter. Although these dues 
were commuted by Mr. Traill for a three per cent allowance 
on the revenue they continued to be exacted^ and at the present 
day the more powerful and respected thokdars are still able 
to collect them. The Chaukot sayanas used to collect from 
their khaikars one rupee a family every third year, one pice 
a family every Dasehra, the breast and one log of every goat 
killed, one seer of ghi, besides curds and gabah (the tender 
shoots of the pinalu) in Sawan, and as hltent took two ploughings 
at each seed-time for their sir land from every tenant. 

The present position of the thokdar is chiedy ornamental. 
Every thokdar has one or moi*e villages in his thok from 
which he exacts his dues) but not every village is included 
in a thokdari. They are supposed to supervise the padhans 
in their work as police, but their chief usefulness depends 
upon their influence with the people in their jurisdiction. The 
office is strictly hereditary and descends by the rules of primo- 
geniture, but appointments are made by the Commissioner. 
Thokdars are exempted from the provisions of the Indian Arms 
Acjfe in respect of a gun and a sword. But the thokdars have of 
late years been declining in power and influence. The village, 
hot the thok, is now the social unit, and with the affairs of 
any village — except one in which they own land —few thokdars 
of the present day can effectually interfere. The families 
which furnish the more important thokdars have already been 
noticed. The old sayanachaii families are now represented by 
Mohan Singh Manral of Tamadhaund, Daulat Singh Manral 
of Kahargaon, Madhan Singh and Daljit Singh Bishts of 
Timli and Gulab Singh of Bharsoli of Malla Chaukot, who have 
now become thokdars. A fourth important thokdar, also of 
Bichla phaukot, is Hita Singh Bajwar. The Manrals and the 
Bajwars lure of m desccmt. Other Manral thokdars 
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Singh of Nagarh, Palla Giwar, Gulab Singh Dungwal of 
Binoli, Malla Kaklasaun, Parbin Singh of Barkina^ Palla 
Naya, Lacham Singh and Batan Singh of Ghamiari^ Malla 
Chaukot and Deb Singh Bishtof Ira^ Bichla Dora may be 
named among the more important thokdars. All are men of 
much local influence. All these thokdars exercise their powers, 
over villages in Pali pargana. In Baramandal are Chanar 
Singh Dhamswal of Dhamas, Talla Tikhun, Bhawan Singh of 
Ana, Bichla Katyur, and Har Chand Takuli of Supi, Malla 
Danpur. In the rest of the district there are numbers of 
thokdars but few are of more than purely parochial importance. 

Padhans. The padhan cannot be bettor described thau in Mr. Traill’s 
words ! The padhan is the village ministerial officer en- 
trusted with the collection of the Government demand and 
^ith the supervision of the police of his village. He is com- 
monly one of the village appointed with the approbation or 
the other joint sharers and is removeable for malversation or 
at the requisition of the majority of sharers. He collects the 
Government revenue agreeable to their several quotas. He 
pays also the rent of his own immediate share of the estate. 
He is remunerated by fees on marriages and a small portion of 
land set apart for the purpose. There is no hereditary claim 
or right to the situation of padhan, but generally the son 
succeeds without opposition unless incapable from youth and 
want of talent, in which case the sharers are called upon to 
choose another padhan from among themselves. Uncultivated 
lands which may not have been subjected to division among 
the proprietors are managed by the padhan and the rents 
'yielded from their cultivation are accounted for by him to the 
body of proprietors, who take credit for the same in the quota 
of the Government cess to which they are respectively liable.” 
In his revenue aspects the padhan answers to the lambardar 
of the plains. He is also the headman and is required t6 per- 
form all the duties assigned to him in the Chaukidari Act and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. As a police officer he is 
. supposed to be supervised by the thokdar. He also represents 
dealings with the Government in 
is inolndsd the duty of providing for transport a^^^^ 
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for officials and travellers* There is usually one padhan for 
each village^ but oooasionally when a village is held by two 
or more clans there is a separate padhan for each clan ; and 
of ten a large land-holder or thokdar is padhan of more than 
one village. In these cases he is required to appoint a mukhtar- 
padhan to act as his agent in villages other than those in which 
he resides. Mukhtar-padhans are also occasionally nominated 
by a padhan who is a minor. 

The ghar-padhan is the padhan of a purely khaikari village 
nominated by his fellow-khaikars to act as their agent in all 
communal matters. Ho pays the revenue he collects to the 
proprietor^ but he is in no way his agent, and is to be differen- 
tiated from the mukhtar-padhan. His remuneration is usually 
the padhanchari land. His nomination requires the Deputy 
Commissioner’s assent before he can take office. 

In a district like Almora where there are no regular police, 
no village watchmen, and no patwaris (as the office is understood 
in the plains) the maintenance of the dignity of the padhan is an 
administrative object of the greatest importance. In a way the 
padhan is merely primes inter pdres in the village but a padhan 
of any character can make his influence felt in innumerable ways. 
His exemption from the obligation of statutory labour is the 
envy of his fellows, and the responsibility of reporting breaches 
of the forest laws and failure to furnish supplies naturally adds to 
his prestige. The padhan has of recent years advanced in impor- 
tance as the thokdar has declined. The office is now recognized 
as hereditary subject to the proviso that the heir succeeds to 
at least a portion of the family lands and that he is not 
unfitted for the post by physical or mental incapacity. He is 
no longer removable at the requisition of the majority of the 
unless some definite charge of wrong-doing or unfit- 
ness ow be established against him^ ^ 

* The titular Raja of Almora represents the ancient Olmd 
line. The present holder of the title is Baja Anand Singh. Partab 
€hand, the grandson ot the usurper Mohan Singh and son of 
Mahendra Singh tho last reigning raja, who lost Kamaon to the 
GurWba^ was gnan^ by the Qormmmt a poUiort 
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oontiuued in full to his son^ Nanda Singh^ but later it was reduced 
to Bs. 125. On the death of Nanda Singh^ his son Bhim Singh 
during his minority got no allowance^ but when he arrived at 
man’s estate he was given government posts and under Mr. 
Beckett he served as a Settlement Tahsildar. The Katyur 
rajas are represented by the Pali thokdars mentioned above and 
the Askot family, of which a more detailed description will 
be found in the directory. Mention may be made also 
of the late Rai Bahadur Badri Datt Joshi, the head of the Dania 
Joshis. This family traces its origin to the small town of Jhusi 
near Allahabad, whence they say they were originally invited to 
Kumaon by Raja Som Chand, the legendary founder of the Chand 
dynasty which from its humble beginnings in Champawat in 
time overran all Kumaon. They claim to have been originally 
Pandes. The Joshis of Galli say they are the descendants of 
Nathu Raj and Bije Raj who came from Kanauj to worship 
at the shrines of Kedarnath and Badrinath, and being w^ell 
versed in the sciences of astrology and astronomy obtained the 
protection of the Katyur rajas and later of the Chands. From 
these rajas they obtained grants of land and subsequently 
attained the position of large landholders. The Jhijar Joshis 
claim descent from Sadhanidhi, a learned pandit who is said to 
have discerned by means of his science the promise of future 
greatness in Som Chand, whom he found wandering about the 
ruins of the Jhusi fort in a deplorable condition. He accom- 
»panied Som Chand to Kumaon and became his adviser. The 
Jhijar Joshis still enjoy a jagir near Champawat, the capital 
of l^m Chand. To this family belonged the generals and states- 
men who played so important a part in the troublous times that 
preceded the fall of the Chands, Harak Deb, Shib Deb, and 
Jayanand. Pandit Badri Datt of this family still draws a pen- 
non of Rs. 50 a month on account of the services of the family 
at the expulsion of the Qurkhas. 

The family now known as the China Khan Joshis repudiate 
any connection with any other Almora Joshis. They trade 
their descent from three Brahmans of Kanauj who settle in the 
hiUs at the invithtidn of one of the Chand Bajas^^^ 
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but towards the end of the 18th century Chandramani, the head 
of the family and faujdar of the Bhot Mahals, removed to 
Almora town and settled himself in the quarter known as China 
Khan. Pandit Gauga Datt, a well-known enquirer into local folk- 
lore, was until his death in 1910 the head of the Upretis. His 
grandfather Suba Jai Kishen Upreti brought in a large body of 
local levies to assist the British invaders against the Gurkhas 
and was rewarded with a pension of Ils. 200 a month for his 
lifetime j a reduced pension of Rs. 40 a month was granted 
to the second generation. 

A large number of estates in the Almora district are held Pee 
in foe simple grant, under Lord Canning^s rule of 1861, 

These rules provided for the redemption of the land revenue at 
20 years’ purchase in the case of estates already settled, and for 
the acquisition of waste land at fixed rates per acre. Many very 
large estates were acquired in this way in the middle of the last 
century and planted wdth tea. The Dunagiri estate near 
Dwarahat was purchased in 1866 by Mr, J. W, B. Money for 
Es. 6,128. One-tenth share was sold to Mr. Larpent in 1867 
and the whole was sold to Mr. Craw in execution of a decree in 
1874. On Mr. Craw’s death in the early nineties the estate 
passed to his wife, and she devised it a few years later to her 
nephew Mr. Earle and her husband’s nephew Mr. Henderson, of 
Lodh . The estate now owned by the Kausani Tea Company was 
purchased from the indigenous proprietors in 1866 by Mr. 
McLeod of Tirhut, from whom the company acquired it. The 
company purchased the fee simple about 1862. It possesses 
also other lands held in ordinary revenue-paying tenure. The 
Malla Katyur Tea Estate is tie property of Captain Colin 
Troup and Mr, Norman Troup. It comprises lands situated in 
Wajjula, Ayar Toli, Arkhali and Chattia, all held in fee simple * 
together with the khalsa villages of Bunga and Kotura.' Wajula 
and Megri were bought from the hill owners by Captain Troup 
in 1860, and by him formed into the Eumapn and Katyur Tea . - 
Company. Subsequently Jauna was acquired as a government 
grant imd include in tile ^mpany’s property 

tile ■ siinplo was apquir^;^ra the B^^ of Ravenue^ff 
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fell to their share, and Megri and Jaana were taken by the 
company and sold to the Messrs, Nash in 1892. Chattia was in 
like manner originally acquired by General Story from the zamin- 
dars and the fee simple having been bought, was sold by him 
to Mr. N, Troup. Ayar Toli and Arkhali were sold in fee 
simple by auction by the Government and knocked down to the 
Troups in 1876. In addition to Megri and Jauna, Messrs. Nash 
also hold Damlot, which was taken up as a grant about 1861 by 
Messrs. Mclver and Murray and made freehold in 1869. 
Mr. Dalzell acquired the property in 1873, and from him it 
passed to the fiohilkhand and Kumaon Bank in 1888. They in 
their turn sold it to Mr. H. M. Hewett and Lala Krishna Sah, 
Ilai Bahadur, from whom it was bought by the Messrs. Nash in 
1895. The Berenag fee simple estate was bought by Mr. Dennis 
Hely on behalf of a company about 1866, and next year, 
Mr. Hey having been killed by lightning in the Berenag bungalow 
the management was taken over by Mr. J. G. Stevenson, who 
gradually acquired the full proprietary rights. Chaukuri was 
bought by Mr. Ebonezer Meakin and by him sold to the 
Kumaon and Oudh Plantation Co., Ltd., a short-lived concern 
which went into liquidation in 1868. From the company 
Mr. Stevenson acquired this estate also. Another estate belonging 
to the company, Jaltola was also held in fee simple and it 
passed into the hands of Mimshi Itman Ali. Major Hennessy^s 
property at Lohaghat was originally purchased from the Govern- 
ment by General Danzey. The Bhaisora estate was originally 
acquired in fee simple in 1869 by Lala Jai Sah Thalgharia, and 
purchased later at public auction by Lala Chiranji Lai Sab, son 
of Jjala Jai Sah. It was sold again to Lala Durga Sah, who is 
still in possession. The Shiali estate was another of General 
Story’s acquisitions. He acquired the fee simple in 1872 and 
sold irwith Chattia to Mr. Troup as already related, who gavo 
in recognition of his long services to the father of the presmit 
{Proprietors Gobind Singh, Kishan Singh, Narain Singh and ; 
Mohcuai i^ngh. The estate known as Hawalbiigh (the ^te of • 
the earHes^ Brit^ military station in the diustriot) was 
ohae^ ; late Lala Aoaar Nath Sah of IMni Tai 
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consists of two blocks, Hawalbagh garden and Halwalbagh forest. 
Tiie adjacent, estate known as The Lines ” was originally 
purchased by Mr. Oldham of the Geological Survey in 1866, from 
whom it pa9S3d into the hands of the Kohilkhand and Kumaon 
Bank, and from them to Mr. J. G. Bellairs (who afterwards 
changed his name to Stevenson and is alluded to above) in 1886, 
the price paid being Bs. 14,000. It was sold a month later to Lala 
Amar Nath Sah for Rs. 22,500. Lala Amar Nath Sah died in 1909 
and was succeeded by his sou Lala Udai Nath Sah. Last of all 
is the Pati estate sold in fee simple direct to F. Badri Dat 
Joshi, Bai Bahadur, and held by his descendants. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Revenue and Administration. 


The 

district* 


Up to 1891 the Kiimaon division consisted of the three 
districts of Kumaon, Garhwal and the Tarai. The hill pattis 
surrounding the summer sanitarium of Naini Tal and the Naini 
Tal Bhahar then formed an integral portion of the Kumaon 
district and were administered subject to the control of the 
district officer by an assistant commissioner stationed at Naini 
Tal. On the 13th October 1891 an important readjustment of 
the boundaries of the districts was made under a resolution* of 
the Government in the Revenue department. The objects in 
view were to place in charge of a single officer the large State 
properties in the Tarai and Kumaon Bhabar ; to retain in one 
district and bring under the direct supervision of the district 
officer the Kumaon-Bhabar and those hill pattis which fur- 
nished the Bhabar with its cultivators ; by making Naini Tal 
the head quarters of a district^ to bring it under the immediate 
control of the magistrate there stationed^ and, by reducing the 
size of the Kumaon district, to make its administration more 
amenable to the person^ control and supervision of the dis- 
trict officer. 

It was further decided that the head quarters of the new 
districts should be at Almora and Naini Tal, respectively, and 
that as the Tarai was no longer applicable as the name of a 
district of which only a third of the area was tarai countiy) 
as Kumaon had ceased to be a suitable name for the northern 
trict, whieh no longer contained the whole of ancient Ktmm|^ 
the new distiicts should be renamed Almora and Naini 
pecUvety. At the same time, the chief officers of the distric||^ 
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were styled deputy commissioners instead of senior assistant 
oommissioners or superintendents. 

The area severed from the old Kumaon district was com- 
prised in six parganas — Chhakhata^ Kota, Dhaniyakot, Eamgarh, 
Kotauli and Dhyanirao. These however were not handed over 
in their entirety. The patti of Mahruri Dolphat in Mahruri, 
as well as eleven villages of Malli Mahruri and the patti of Talli 
Rao in Dhyanirao were retained in Almora, At the same time 
two pattia of pargana Phaldakot known as Malla and Talla 
Kosian were added to the pargana of Dhaniyakot while Talla 
and Bichla Bisaud wore given to Kotauli from Barahmandal. 
In 1893 a joint enquiry by officers on the staff of each district 
resulted in certain minor transfers. Three villages, were 
taken from patti Malli Mahruri of Naini Tal and included in 
Malla Bisaud of Almora, while Nayoli was lakeii from Malla 
Bisaud and added to Bichli Mahruri : Lakni was taken from 
Talla Salam and included in Chaubhainsi, and Wara taken from 
poUti Chalsi of Almora was added to the same pattia The effect 
of these exchanges was a shorter and better defined boundary, 
and incidentally a loss to Naini Tal of eighteen square miles 
of territory, and an addition of five persons to the population 
and sixteen rupees to the revenue. 

In 1896 the portion of the Bhabar known as the Talla Des 
or Tanakpur Bhabar which had l)eeti transferred to the new 
Naini Tal district in 1891 was again made over to Almora.* 
The Tanakpur Bhabar is situated to the extreme south-east of 
the Almora district, on the banks of the Sarda river : it is 
severed from the rest of the Bhabar by thirty miles of uninha- 
bited forest, and is therefore more accessible to the deputy collec- 
tor of the Almora district stationed at Champawat than to the 
deputy collector in charge of the Naini Tal Bhabar. Another 
reason was that the Tanakpur region adjoins the Kali Kumaon 
pargana of Almora, the cultivators of which alone hold land in 
^he Tanakpur Bhabar, In making the transfer of the tract it 
Was agreed that the Jagbura iHhrer should the southern bound- 
ji^y^ and in epnsequenoe a of the Bilheri pargana 
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in the Tarai was also transferred to the Almora district. The 
reason for adopting this boundary was that the whole of the 
arable land to the north of the Jagbura could be irrigated from 
the Barmdeo canal in the Tanakpur Bhabar. The result of this 
exchange v/as that Naini Tal lost 4^313 acres in area, 6,367 
persons in population and Rs. 364 in land revenue.* In 1910 the 
Tanakpur Bhabar was again transferred to the Naini Tal district. 
It was considered uneconomical to keep up a separate establish- 
ment under the control of the Deputy Commissioner of Almora 
for a small tract of land which could easily be managed by the 
Xhatema peshkar of the Naini Tal district. The area of the 
tract transferred is 16,318 acres with a winter population of 
7,429 persons. 

For the purposes of revenue administration the district of 
Almora is divided into 12 parganas and 101 •pattis. Of the 
former, Johar, Danpur, Barahmandal, Pali Pachhaon, l^haklakot, 
Chaugarkha and Gangoli form the Almora tahsil, while the 
remainder, Darma, Askot, Sira, Shor, and Kali Kumaon 
belong to the Champawat subdivision. A table showing the 
pattis belonging to the several parganas is given in the appendix. 

There are two tahsildars with head quarters at Almora and 
Champawat respectively. The jurisdiction of the iUmora tahsil- 
dar extends over all the parganas which compose the Almora 
tahsil, and he has two deputies called peshkars, one stationed at 
Ranikhet and the other at Almora. The Champawat tahsildar 
is only concerned with the affairs of the Kali Kumaon pargana 
of the eastern tahsil. Up to 1910 a peshkar was stationed at 
Fithoragarh in charge of Shor, Sira, and Askot, while a pp^ 
litical peshkar with head quarters at Garbiyang in the hot 
weather and at Dharchula in the cold weather exercised jurist 
diction over the Darma pargana. A political deputy collector was 
also maintained in the northern portions of the district; his chief ; 
duties were to facilitate trade with Tibet in every possible ^y ; 
and especially to watch oyer the interests of British tradei^ ; 
sojourning in that country. In 1910 however important qhan^ 
took place. The political deputy coUector w^as transferred ^ 
Fhihoragarh and the political peshkar was made niore dveetl^ 
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Bubordinato and was brought to the same place and given charge 
of all Bhot, The deputy collector in charge of Kali Kumaon was 
stationed in Lohaghat, whither the Champawat tahsil will 
shortly be removed. A joint magistrate in charge of Pali was 
posted to Eauikhet. 

Below the tahsildars and peshkars are the kanungos, each Kanun. 
in charge of one or two parganas, and below them again the 
patwaris, 86 in number, in charge of the paths. 

There are six officers within the district charged with the 
duty of supervising the work of the patwaris. They all draw 
Es. 25 a month each in pay : three, whose office is hereditary, are 
styled kanungos and the other three superintendents of patwaris. 

The former are the official descendants of the daftaria who, under 
the Hindu rajas and the Gurkhas, performed duties corresponding 
closely to those of the tahsildar of the plains. On the British 
occupation the office of kanungo in Kumaon was found divided 
amongst two families, one of Ohaudhris and one of Joshis. The 
parganas had not hitherto been distributed amongst them, and the 
liuties w ere performed jointly, each being aided by deputies known 
as hkhwara or writers. Practically however the Dwarahat Chau- 
dhris furnished kanungos for Pali and Barahmandal ; the Daniya 
Joshis, one for Shor and one for Chaugarkha, and the Jhijhar 
Joshis, one for Kali Kumaon jand all acted generally as collec- 
tors of the laud revenue, writers and record-keepers. They were 
formerly remunerated by lands held in service tenure and they 
also received half an anna in the rupee on the revenue, from which 
they paid their deputies in each pai’gana to look after the collec- 
tions and the cultivation. These lands were frequently resumed 
and again i-estored by the former governments. The nankar 
lands were assessed at Es. 1,979 in 1819 and brought on the 
revenue roll and a monthly allowance of twenty-five rupees was 
granted instead to each of the kanungos. The first patwaris 
mre entertained and paid from the surplus revenues of these 
resumed Iwds, and as the revenue increased, other patwaris were 
appointed who performed duties somewhat similar to those for** 
tnerly entrusted to the kanungos and their deputies. The latter 
io'^ever appe^ to kept up imto of villager the 
t^ij^ <if healm has gradually 
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become a sort of local sub-tahsildar. The office of kanungo was 
considered hereditary so far that the succession remained in one 
family, but both the former Governments and the British 
authorities have always exercised their discretion of selecting the 
most capable member of a family for the office without reference 
to claims of seniority. In 1829 the kanungos were invested with 
powers to try civil suits, but these powers were withdrawn in 1839, 
and for a time apparently but little use was made of their services 
beyond such miscellaneous duties as the district authorities could 
assign them. Now however they have plenty of work to do, 
and that of a varied character. In addition to their prime duty 
of supervising the work of the patwaris they are often employed 
in making enquiries into the more important cases, either civil, 
revenue or criminal, for kanungos have within their circles the 
powers of an officer in charge of a police station. In addition to 
these six officers there is a sadar or registrar kanungo attached 
to the land records office, making in all seven posts. Four of 
these are held by the families mentioned above, but special parganas 
are not now as formerly assigned to each family. The fifth here- 
ditary kauungoship, one of the two belonging to the Chaudhri 
family was included in the establishment of the Naini Tal district 
when it was separated in 1891. The field of selection for the 
more recent post of superintendent of patwaris is unlimited and 
the Deputy Commissioner makes the appointments as he thinks 
fit. 

The patwari of the hills has nothing in common with his 
brother of the plains. The hill patwari is in fact almost everything 
except a village accountant. He is a British institution and was 
unknown under the indigenous form of government though some 
of the daftarisor kanungos in the larger pattis enjoyed the 
assistance of writers called lihhwars* They were remunerated 
from the half-anna cess collected by thedaJtariSy and, after the 
conquest, disappeared with the abolition of that cess. On settling : 
the resumed kanungo lands in 1819 Mr. TraiU found a surfAtis 
of nearly Bs. 500, which he recommended should be devoted; ^ 
the establishment of patwaris at a salary of Bs; 5 a umnth in nin#^ 
of the principal parganas. The advantage of th6 work i 
these recording lands reclaimed fro^ 
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recognized at the second settlement, and patwaris were therefore 
placed in three other parganas. 

The records of the kanungos were imperfect and incomplete 
as those officers had always remained at head quarters, and for 
the local knowledge of the assets and capabilities of each village 
they trusted to the reports ol‘ their deputies who resided in the 
parganas. By the absorption of the smaller parganas in the 
larger ones to which they formerly belonged, the number was 
reduced to fourteen and the arrangement now made provided one 
patwari for each of the larger parganas. In 1826 a further 
addition was made, the cost of which was mot by a reduction of 
the tahsil establishment, and in 1830 the measure was extended 
to the whole province of Kumaon. At this time, there were over 
seven thousand estates on the revenue roll in the two districts. In 
many of them the land revenue was less than five rupees a year 
and the proprietor was the only cultivator. To ensure the collec- 
tion of such a detailed assessment peons had hitherto been 
stationed in each pargana to look after the cultivation and collect 
the revenue. Thirty patwaris were added to the establishment 
and the expense was met by a corresponding reduction in the 
number of peons, so that the new measure was little more 
than the substitution of what may be called a better class of 
peons, without the official title; for many educated and respec- 
table persons were found ready to undertake the duties of a 
patwari who would have considered it a degradation to wear the 
badge of a peon. The establishment thus consisted of sixty-three 
patwaris, giving oh an average one to every 120 villages and to 
every Rs. 3,300 of revenue, and costing at Es. 6 a month each 
Rs, 315 a month. 

At the present moment there are 86 patwaris in the district. 
Each is usually in charge of apatti ; in a few cases two or even 
three small pattie are placed in the charge of a single patwari, 
A patwari’ s salary is Rs. 10 a month, but he also receives from 
the zamindars within his charge a number of well-recognized 

m^t, usuidly one i^pee a family,— and a ncM of grain at each 
hipest ; food for faiins^^^ providri by 

the village which he visits Vhoh tow The patwari is the 
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general factotum of the district officer. Ht may be called upon 
to apprehend a murderer or report on indigenous fruits and 
roots used by the poorer classes in famine time ; to hold an 
inquest or provide coolies and supplies for the camp of an 
officer or traveller. He has the powers of a sub-inspector of 
police, and is entrusted with the collection of the revenue from 
the padhans and its prompt payment into the treasury. He 
may have to execute the decrees of a civil court or serve sum- 
monses and execute warrants from a criminal court, and he is 
also required to report at regular intervals to the district officer 
all matters of interest occurring in his circle. His appointment 
and his transfer from one patti to another are entirely in the 
hands of the Deputy Commissioner and the village proprietary 
body has no say in these matters. 

3ivii On the expulsion of the Gurkhas Mr. E. Gardner was 

appointed to the charge of the province of Kumaon in 1816. 
His political duties compelled him to accompany tho expedition 
to Nepal and -the general administration of the province 
devolved upon Mr. Traill. As Mr. Traill did not relinquish the 
charge of the province until 1836, the whdle of the arrangements 
made for the administration of both civil and criminal justice 
originated with him or received his sanction. In 1821 Mr. 
Traill in one of his letters made several proposals for the 
improvement of tho administration, and in it occurs this 
remarkable passage : — ‘‘ It is probable that many of the sugges- 
tions have already formed the subject of legislative enactments ; 
if so, I have only to offer in excuse that, as the regulations do 
not extend to this province, I have not been furnished with or 
seen a single regulation for the last six years,^^ Mr. Traill was 
not only administrator but also legislator for his province. For 
many years his was the only civil court in the district. He 
required plaints to be presented on an eight-anna stamp. 
the plaint was not rejected in the first instance the plaint^ 
furnished with notice to serve on the defendant. This pij3|(^ . 
prov^ sufficient in three-fourths of the oases institul^Y^ 
produce a compromise. If the plaintiff failed to get satis^eti^ l 
iuvthis way, the defendant was summoned and tl^ oai^ regub^ 

. 'i^odicated* ^'vThe parties :fi[rsi a&d /theui: .nec^^ 
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witnesses were called and examined. Oaths were seldom adminis- 
tered. No law agents were permitted to practice. Suits seldom 
lasted more than twelve days. Copies of the decree were granted 
to the parties on an eight-anna stamp : and the prioe of this 
together with that of the paper on which the original plaint was 
presented together with process servers^ foes constituted the whole 
costs of a suit in the Commissioner’s court. 

The first munsif was appointed in 1829, and later the 
seven kanungos in the province were invested with the title and 
powers of munsif, while the title of sadar amin was conferred on 
the court pandit when he was invested with civil jurisdiction. 
These officers continued to exercise the functions of civil judges 
in petty cases until 1838, when their offices were abolished. 
Act X of 1838 provided that there should bo two districts, 
Kumaon and Garhwal, in each of which were to be stationed 
one senior assistant, one sadar amin and one mnnsif . 

In 1838 the province of Kumaon was placed under the control 
of^e Sadar Board of Kevenue in fiscal matters. The Commissioner 
was declared to have the same powers as a Commissioner in the 
plains. A senior assistant commissioner was to exercise the 
same powers as a collector and a junior assistant the same powers 
as a deputy collector. In the same year the province was made 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Sadar Dewani Adalat in civil 
matters. In 1839 the Assam rules for the administration of civil 
and criminal justice with certain limitations applicable to 
Kumaon were put into force. Between 1836 and 1838 great 
changes were made in the administration. In the former year the 
traffic in slaves was prohibited and the courts were forbidden to 
receive suits for the recovery of slaves. In 1837 the importation 
^ of slaves into the plcdns was declared to be illegal and criminal, 
and in the same year magistrates were forbidden to order the 
Testoration of wives to their husbands. 

i "All these orders promoted regularity. In 1866 revised 
x;ides for the guidance of the revenue courts in summaiy and , 
- reg n li i i* aniffia were intfndiiced which with modifications continuo 
force to the present day- The Assam rules were supewed^ 
by the jjbaxisi 1868 and eaiteptded to E^maon by 
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j^;^t6Usion of the law of limitation to Kumaon and declared that 
Jlhe Indian Penal Code was in force. 

The present Kumaon Rules came into force in 1894 and in 
1906 various portions of the Land Revenue Act of 1901 were 
extended to the Kumaon dnision. 

The criminal administration during the earlier year of 
British rule gave little trouble in Kumaon. In 1816 Mr. Traill 
writes The small number of offences committed in this 
province has rendered the criminal police an object of secondary 
consideration ; accordingly no separate report has hitherto been 
submitted to Government on the subject. Murder is a crime 
almost unknown throughout this province, and theft and robbery 
are of very rare occurrence — a remark which applies equally to 
all offences the ultimate cognizance of which would, by the 
regulations, rest with the Court of Circuit. Prom the period of 
the introduction of the British Government into this province 
the persons confined for criminal offences here have never 
exceeded twelve — ^the greater part of whom have always been 
natives of the plains. The number of prisoners at present in 
jail amounts to seven, of which four are natives of the plains. 
Under the late government the punishment of offences of a 
petty nature formed a source of revenue, all cases of infringe- 
ment of caste, assault, fornication, adultery, abuse, &o., were 
made subject to fines and the cognizance of such offences and 
levy of the fines were farmed out in separate divisions or 
districts to the best bidder. Crimes of a serious nature, including 
murder, theft to a large amount, killing of cows, &c., were 
reserved for the decision of the principal bharadars present in 
the province.' ’ 

In July 1817, however. Regulation X of 1817 was enacted 
to provide for the trial of persons charged with the commission 
of certain heinous offences in the Kumaon district and other 
tracts of country ceded to the East India Company by 


the Baja pf Nepal. It applied to Dehra Dun, Kumaon and ' 
Garhwdj Jaunsar Bawar, Pundar, and Sandokh and other oDoaP 
tracts of country between the Jumna and the Sutlej* By # 
Cohsmissioner was appointed for the trial of heinous 
vaubjeetto a report to the Cooiii olNisamat Ad^ 
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the final sentence, which was then carried into effect by the lociA 
officer. The question regarding the extradition of criminals with 
Nepal also arose and was settled on the basis that only those 
charged with heinous offences and for whose arrest the warrant 
afforded prima facie evidence that they were guilty of the 
offence imputed, should be delivered to the Nepalese authorities ; 
otherwise, general usage did not recognize the principle of 
apprehending or surrendering to a foreign power petty delinquents 
seeking an asylum within our dominions. 

W riting in 1822, Mr. Traill remarks that during the previous 
year there were 65 criminals confined in the jail, of whom only 
six were charged with heinous offences, and only in three cases 
were the offenders able to escape detection. Affrays of a serious 
nature were unknown and even petty assaults were infrequent. 
Many robberies occurred in the tract along the foot of the hills 
but they were perpetrated by people from the plains, who retired 
there with their booty. The offence of adultery was very 
common, but it seldom formed a subject of complaint in court 
unless accompanied by the abduction of the adulteress. The suicide 
of females was common. Applications to the court on the 
subject of caste were numerous, due doubtless to the fact that 
under former governments the cognizance of cases involving 
deprivation of caste was confined to the government court. This 
description of the people during the earlier years of our rule 
is confirmed by the testimony of an officer who visited Kumaon 
charged with the special duty of inquiry into the administration 
of justice. 

Mr, Glyn was deputed to Kumaon in 1822 to hold a sessions 
of jail delivery and to report on the police and criminal adminis- 
tration. His report is full and interesting and confirms the. 
account already given by Traill. There was a general absence 
of heinous crime of every description, and the few gang robberies 
that were reported took place in the strip of country lying along 
the southern frontier, and more particularly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the authorities of the plains districts. Disputes regard- , 
ing women were the most^^^^^^f^ of complaint, and the 

Toady attention given to these^ c^ authorities without: 
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obni^quence of suggestions made in this report it was ordered that 
forced labour for the carriage of goods should cease^ and that 
inquests should be held in all cases of sadden deaths^ a precaution 
rendered necessary by the number of deaths reported as due to 
the attacks of wild animals, snake-bites, suicides and accident. 
In 1824 the number of deaths attributed to these causes was 
287. Attention was also drawn to several other matters requir- 
ing reform. In the resolution on the report made by Mr. Glyn 
the Government of India also bear testimony to the success of 
Mr. TrailVs administration and the entire fulfilment of the san- 
I guine anticipations of his peculiar fitness for the important 
duties ho then fulfilled; and in 1825, in consideration of the 
judgment and zeal with which he discharged the duties of Com- 
missioner, he was authorised to draw the full pay of a Judge 
and Magistrate. 

Adultery. Amongst the customs of the country which were now abolished 

Slavery, deserve special mention : the right to'slay an adulterer and 

the sale of human beings, children and grown-up persons, as slaves. 
The former was prohibited by a resolution in 1819 which demon- 
Btrates 'the prevalence of complaints of this nature in the local 
courts and the necessity there was for paying full attention to 
them to prevent graver crimes. The sale of children and grown- 
up persons which had arisen during a long period of misrule and 
oppression had formally received the sanction of the previous 
governments, who levied a duty on the export of slaves. This 
duty was abolished at the conquest, but the practice itself was 
too deep-rooted to be at once eradicated. In 1822 Mr. Glyn wrote 
to the Commissioner: — '^The practice of selling children and 
grown-up persons by inhabitants of this province amongst one 
another or into the hands of strangers is still in a mitigated degree 
continued, though I am aware of your anxious endeavours to 
abolish this barbarous practice.’^ The Bhotias on the north and 
Pathans on the south were the prinsipal customers. The 
Government considered that the natural affections of the parents 
might safely be relied upon as a remedy against, a resort to tim 
side of childreni except as a relief to both jmrents and ch^ 
in 'ti^ eattreme distress. As the prospmilgr of the ; proyi^^ 
o£.x..the peopto. increased, ;thzs^pr^^C!i^^ 
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diminish and eventually cease; at the same time the sales of wives 
by their husbands, of widows by the heirs and relations of the 
deceased and of children to be taken out of the country chiefly 
for the purpose of being made household slaves, were forbidden 
and made penal. But slavery in the form in which it existed 
continued and flourished, and as late as 1837 the Commissioner 
reported thus : — 

‘^Slavery in Kumaon appears to be hereditary. The clcbsses 
of slaves are distinguishable into household slaves and slaves kept 
for the cultivation of the land, the former, Khasiya Bajputs, 
the latter Dorns. This state of bondage would seem to have 
existed from a very remote period. The slaves are dependent 
upon their owners for food, lodging and clothing, and for the dis- 
charge of marriage expenses. The purchase or temporary engage- 
ment of such persons for carrying on cultivation as well as the 
purchase of females for prostitution are still common and have 
never been prohibited. Such transactions are accompanied by a 
deed of sale. The recognition of slavery by the courts is confined 
to the sale of individuals by their parents. Claims for freedom 
or servitude are heard like other suits.^^ 

Slavery was extinguished merely by refusing to permit suits 
for the restoration of slaves or for the enforcement of slavery to 
be brought in our courts. The prohibition of slavery in its first 
form was followed by the abolition of siiti in 1829. In 1837 
Colonel Gowan, the Commissioner, reported that murder and 
theft are yet rare amongst the people, and although crime had 
iiicreased since 1821, yet the total number of criminals confined 
in jail on the Isb of January, 1837, numbered only 142, of whom 
28 were convicted of gang robbery in the tract along the foot of 
the hills and were natives of the plains. Complaints on account 
of injuries received by sorcery and applications in caste matters 


Were however still very numerous. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Almora as District Magistrate 
possesses, in addition to the jurisdiction common to all District 
Magistrates, the power conveyed by section 30 of the Code of 
Oriminal Procedure^ to inSicit oniwmcod p^nidties in certa^ oaseSb 
Sis foivws 
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Comnussioner of the division discharges the functions of the 
District Judge. The Deputy Commissioner is also Collector and 
Begistrar. The Assistant Commissioners of the first class in 
addition to their ordinary revenue and criminal powers are 
empowered to take cognizance of civil suits whose valuation 
does not exceed Es. 6,000. The limit of the civil jurisdiction 
of Assistant Commissioners of the second class and of Tahsildars 
is Rs. 500 and Rs. 100 respectively. In civil matters the High 
Court for Kumaon is that of the Commissioner. The Government 
can however refer matters decided by the Commissioner's Court to 
the High Court at Allahabad for its opinion, and it may alter or 
reverse the the decisions of the Commissioner, in accordance with 
the answer given by the High Court to the reference. In succes- 
sion cases however the Commissioner is the Judge and the High 
Court is the High Court of the North-West Provinces at Allah- 
abad. On the criminal side the Commissioner is also the Sessions 
Judge and hears appeals from, and cases committed by, the 
Deputy Commissioner as District Magistrate, and his suboniinates; 
the High Court is that of Allahabad. 

There is no regular police in the district except at Almora 
and Ranikhet. During the pilgrim season wayside guard-houses 
with accommodation for two or three constables are occupied 
by police sent by the Superintendent of police for Kumaon. 
The roads traversed by the pilgrims arc patrolled daily. Such 
guard-houses exist at Ganai and Bhikia Sen. 

The few peons attached to the courts and tahsils perform, 
with the assistance of the patwaris, thokdars and padhans, the 
duty of apprehending offenders and escorting prisoners. The 
2 '>ctdhan 8 Atrest offenders and report crime to the patwaris and pro- . 
vide for the despatch of persons charged with heinous offences 
for trial. The thokdars are bound to report crime overlooked by 
the padhana and few offences are concealed for the villi^e offi- ' 
V * oials in their duty have to make so many enemies that any opn- 
cealment on their part can hardly escape detection. Sir Hi - 
Ramsay writes ; — 

** I belike our rural pc^ce qrBtem works better than in 
other part of India, and it would ^mostun^trise toin^ 
it. It has the great merit (dS bei^ ob^ 
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nothing (except the Bhabar police) and the absence of annoyance 
and worry inseparable from a paid police is not its smallest recom< 
mendation.'^ 

The old fiscal principle that the property in the soil is vested in Fiscal 
the State has never been lost sight of and has been reiterated by 
both Gurkha and British settlement officers* This is still the 
case in Nepal and in Tehri Garhwal. The revenue of the Rajas 
of both Kumaon and Garhwal was not wholly confined to a land- 
tax, but included dues of various kinds and in addition taxes on 
commerce, mines, the administration of justice, law proceedings 
and forest produce. An impost was laid on gki or clarified butter 
payable by the owners of the cattle at a rate fixed for each 
animal, and amounting to four annas on each female buffalo. . 

The weavers throughout the province,’^ writes Mr. Traill, 
were also subject to a separate tax. The assessment of land 
was, generally speaking, light, the Government demand on agri- 
culture being rated at only one-third of the gross protiuce in 
ordinary lands, and at one-half in the very fertile. In mines, 
the royal share amounted to one-half. The collection was made 
in two forms, being imposed one year on the land, and a second 
year levied by a capitation tax on the inhabitants. As these, 
however, consisted solely of persons connected with agriculture, 
the source from which the payments wore made was necessarily 
the same, though the mode and detail of cess varied.^' The gai- 
charai or grazing tax had from time immemorial formed a por- 
tion of the public assets in the assessments made in the tract 
immediately below the hills. In one of Mr. TrailTs many valu- 
able reports he writes : — The agricultural assessment or nrti 
(cash payment), as originally fixed, was extremely light, and its 
rate and amount would appear to have been very rarely revised. 

To supply the increasing expenditure of the State numerous other 
tax^ were successively imposed on the landholder. Of these the 
principal were a capitation tax and a house tax, and the wholes 
were summed up under the designation of chhatis fakam and 
hodiA kalfitiii or the thirty-six items of revenue and the thirty-two 
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amounted to sixty-eight ; but they were suflSciently onerous to 
leave him little beyond the means of subsistence. As the public 
demand was not regulated on any consideration of the produce, 
the relative proportions which they bore to each other can only 
be estimated by the analogy of the rates paid to the free holders 
by the khaiJcars and Jcainis.* These varied in different par- 
ganas from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce. Eents 
were commonly paid in kind (kuf) at an invariable rate fixed on 
the land and payable in some specified description of grain with- 
out reference to the annual fluctuations in the amount an^l nature 
of the produce,’^ 

Under the Gurkhas the system was changed. The cess on 
agriculture was augmented while most of the 68 extra taxes 
were abolished. Nankar (capitation tax), iaTitdkar (loom tax), 
Wtijiho/iri (tax on Dorns), ghilcdr (tax on gf/ti), Hulanii (pres'^nts to 
officials) and soniya pJidgun oflerings on festivals) alone were 
retained, and the only ministerial fees that remained in force 
were those payable to the kanungo, the kamin and the padhan. 
The gross demand was equivalent to a tax on every kind of in- 
come. It was by no means excessive had the central Govern 
ment been strong enough to restrain the exactions of the military 
commanders to whom had been assigned various portions of the 
district. Mr. Traill has loft on record the Gurkhas^ revenue roll 
for 1812. It amounted to 1,64,426 Gurkha rupees for the whole 
of Kumaon proper, and was derived from various sources. On 
the British occupation the only duties retained were those on 
forest produce, which partook more of the nature of a land tax 
on uncultivated land. These formed the nucleus of what subse- 
quently became the revenue of the Forest Department of which 
an account has been given elsewhere. 

It must be premised before proceeding to a sketch of the 
fiscal history of the ^strict as it now exists, that the figures for 
the earUer settlements are approximate only. Statistics for each : 
separarte pargana of the old Kumaoh district are extant, and they i 
figures for what is now the Alinora district have been arrived Q 
at by deducting from the total for Eumaon tbe fijgures ref erriMd'^ 
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to the pargaaas transferred to the Naini Tal district. But whole 
parganas wore not always handed over in their entirety. Pattis 
and even individual villages have been separately transferred, and 
for these it has not been possible to deduce the separate figures. 

The land tax of the first settlement of the difetrict yielded 
Es. 70,699. This was effected by the llou^blo Mr. Gardner in 
1872 samvat (1816-16 A. 1).). The assessment was based on tbo 
actual receipts of the Gurklias during the preceding year, as 
owing to the destruction of records and the ravages caused by 
the war, it was impossible to obtain any more reliable, data on 
which a calculation could bo made. In Kali Kumaon and 
Barahmandal it was necessary to make somo reductions as many 
villages had been destroyed by the enemy. One-fourth, too, was 
deducted to enable the people to pay in the coin current iu the 
plains instead of the Gurkha tiniashas and rupees which were 
hitherto current. The settlement of Bhot also was fixed in the 
Government currency instead of partly in Gurkha currency 
and partly in kind, as had hitherto been the practice, and with a 
light assessment and the introduction of security to life and 
property it was believed that the revenues would bo realised 
without difficulty, and a progressive increase might be hoped for 
in future years. So far had matters progressed that it was 
resolved to place the administration of the province under the 
general superintendence of the Board of Commissioners, the 
predecessor of the present Board of Revenue. At the same 
time, the authorities did not contemplate the introduction into 
Kumaon of the regulations generally as a part of the proposed 
arrangement, bub it appeared expedient that the Commissioner 
should, in his capacity of Collector of the revenue, be placed 
under the control of the Board of Commissioners, and that their 
relative powers and duties should be defined by the general prin- 
ciples established throughout the provinces.’^ In practice there 
was little interference with the work of a man so peculiarly fitted 
for the charge which he undertook as Mr. Traill. The second 
settlement was formed by him in 1817 at a total of Ks. 73,359 
with the padhane or headmen for their respect ive villages.* This 
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mode of collection was now to the people and as the power and 
i*e8pouBibilities of the pidhan^ remained to be ascertained^ the 
arrangement was only partially introduced and the leases were 
restricted to one year. Mr. Traill thus describes the principles 
on which this settlement was formed : — The rights of no 
individual have been compromised, as the hamins continue to 
receive their established dues from the villages included in their 
subdivisions and are the channels of communication in matters 
of police between the Government and those villages. In a few 
villages, owing to their smallness or the difficulty of communi- 
cation, the kamina were still admitted to engagements. The 
first settlement was formed in whole parganas or in pattia; 
hence, on the formation of a village settlement, it became neces- 
sary to fix the land revenue according to the actual produce, and 
as this, from the nature of the country, could not be ascertained 
by actual measurement or survey, and as the estimates of the 
kanungos exhibited only the gross estimated assets of each 
patii, recourse was in consequence had to the village landholders 
themselves. The gross demand on account of each patti being 
communicated to the whole body they were directed to 
fix the detailed assessment themselves— a task which they executed 
with much equity and fairness as no complaints were 
received.’^ 

The third settlement was effected in 1818, and was for three 
years. It gave a land revenue of Ks. 79,9d0, which Mr. Traill 
still considered extremely light and short of what the Govern- 
ment was entitled to demand. The settlement except in Bhdt 
was everywhere made with the village proprietors and tihe 
number of individual engagements was considerably increased. 
The methods followed were those of the previous settle- 
ments ; both worked well and the full demand was realised with 
ease. 

The fourth settlement was also for a term of three years. 3^^ 
tenantry under the stress of Gurkha oppression had aoquired a , 
wandering habit, continually changing from one 
another^ so that the smaller landholders were not prepAred;^ 
Oi^raot for a long term of By the settlen^ 
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Writing in 1821, Mr. Traill was able to call attention to the 
improvement visible in the condition and prospects of the > 
Kumaon peasantry. The value of land had largely increased, 
the quantity of waste land newly brought under tlie plough lnul 
never been equalled, the people were beginning to build sub- 
stantial houses for themselves, and great numbers of the smaller 
landholders themselves now carried on the trade in the produce 
of the hills which was formerly monopolised by a few wealthy 
families of Sahus. The causes of this prosperity are not far 
to seek, and may be briefly summarised thus ; frstly, the lightnesis 
of the general assessment; secondly, the Jiigh price of grain 
>vhich had risen some four hundred per cent., since the introduc- 
tion of the British rule ; thirdly, the largo sura, amounting to four 
lakhs of rupees, expended on public works, private holdings and 
the carriage of stores, nearly all of which fell to the labouring 
classes ; and fourthly, the reduced price of raerchaudise from the 
plains owing to the abolition of all transit duties. 

The diflSoultios caused by the habit of migrating from pifth 
one village to another common to most of the cultivators had 
not ceased on the expiration of tho second triennial sottlomout 
in 1823, so that a sottlomeiit for five years was agreed to as 
most acceptable to tho people. Strange to say, this habit of 
migrating was seldom duo to any objection to the individual 
assessment and occurred most rarely in tho parganas which 
were most heavily taxed and which had a numerous population. 

The report on this settlement gives no details and merely 
states that the general result of tho revision was a revenue 
of Bs. 96,425. It was suggested also that in all the parganas 
where the cultivation was advanced and whore the landholders 
did not object, the present settlement should bo extended 
for a second period >of five years from 1828 A. D. By this 
arrangement leisure would be afforded hereafter in the resettle- 
ment of the remainder oi the district for the ascertainment 
of the existing resources of villages. In Kumaon there were 
over six thoasahd estates separately leased, and in consequence 
the proceedings in each case were very summary and the ad- ; 
jim^ent^ a previous 
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residence in the interior of the district than on any new inves- 
tigation of the assets. Sanction was accordingly given to a 
settlement for ten years in parganas Pali^ Barahmandal, 
Chaugarkha; Phaldakot and Danpur, and in the rest of the 
province a revision and re-settlement for four years at the 
expiry of the existing quinquennial leases. This revision 
took place in 1829, giving a net result of Rs. 1,04,980. The 
greatest improvement took place in the parganas bordering 
on the Bhabar owing to the number of new villages established 
there. Taking the whole tract along the foot of the hills 
from the Ganges to the Sarda, the revenue, exclusive of forest 
dues, in 1816 yielded only Es. 1,460, whilst in 1829 it gave a 
land revenue of Es. 14,800. 

Of his fiscal system and the rural economy of the district at 
this time, Mr. Traill writes : — On the introduction of the British 
Government in 1816, the most fostering attention was found 
necessary to enable the cultivators to recover from their destitu- 
tion. The public assessment was imposed under a single head 
and was founded on the acknowledged collections of the preced- 
ing year. ^Ul extra cesses were struck out of the demand, and 
though the remission from this measure was for the most part nomi- 
nal, the simplification of the system of collection proved no small 
boon to the landholders. At the five succeeding settlements the 
State demand h6ks progressed with the improvement of the country 
though still in the aggregate below the Gurkhali settlement 
of 1812. In its detail, the settlement is formed separately for 
each village, the engagement for which is taken from some one 
of the sharers under the designation of padJuin, This oflEicer 
is remunerated by a small parcel of rent-free land set apart 
for the purpose, and can demand from the other sharers no 
more than the exact quota of the public assessment which may 


attach to their individual shares. These sharers hold in severaltjrt 
consequently in the greater part of the province, that is in 
villages cultivated by the actual proprietors, the settls^^^ 
has all the advantages of a ryotwari assessment withont i^; 
uncertainty ; the cultivator is thus secure of enjoying the 
profit of his farm efter payment of the public dues, 

. ;he ’imts;his:' • to. . the ^plough, ^ he'kiawa threim^ 
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he will have to pay. But though the revenue of the Govern- 
ment and the individual income of the landholder he circum- 
scribed by the existing state of landed property, it is l>y no 
means certain that the interests either of the public or the 
individual would be benefitod by a more unequal division of 
land. Large farms require for their support either a local 
consumption ora foreign market. Now the population of the 
interior is wholly agricultural and the sole unproductive coii' 
Burners are the few government servants stationed here. From 
the nature of the country and consequent diificultios of trans- 
port few articles of agricultural produce can bear the expense 
of carriage in exportation. The Bhotias, it is true, take off 
a large portion of the surplus produce of the northern 
districts for the Tibetan market, but only in the way of 
barter, in which salt or borax is exchanged for grain. The 
only certain demands on which the interior agriculturist 
can here depend are the markets at the military stations.” 

Tho settlement in those parganas in which agreements for 
four years only were taken expired at the end of August 1832, 
and just at the moment the new assessment was being made, 
flights of locusts settled down all over the country and so injured 
the growing spring crops that a bad harvest was the result. 
In the following year, when the remainder of the leases fell in, 
a deficiency in the rainfall causefl some injury to the rain crops. 
These untoward circumstances alarmed the landholders and they 
generally objected to entering into new engagements. Abate- 
ments were in some oases found necessary, and an attempt was 
made, so far as the wishes and interests of the landholders 
would allow, to reduce the number of persons allowed to engage 
for the revenue. Mr. Traill proposed a settlement for five 
years only, which resulted in a revenue of Rs. 1,07,044. 

The Board of Revenue recommended that the settlement 
of 1832-83 should be extended for a period of twenty years; 
but the Government refused to sanction this arrangement 
without having the opinion of Mr. Traill, who wrote as 
iollows'-iW ; 
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parganas of which the villages are fully populated and cultivat- 
ed ; but in other districts where population and cultivation are 
at a low ebb, and where waste lands abound, such a measure 
would shortly be followed by a loss of revenue from the facilities 
with which new locations are there obtainable. The habits 
of the cultivators are extremely unstable and migratory ; vacan< 
cies arising from desertion arc not readily filled by new tenants, 
while the general poverty of the landholders and tenantry 
render them incapable of meebing from their own funds the 
additional burthen entailed by such desertions. In these 
cases leases would bo thrown up and remissions in the demand 
indispensable to save the village from total desertion ; at the 
same time no advantage could be taken of the growing improve- 
ment in other villages. It may be doubtetl whether the land- 
holders ill these districts would willingly engage for so long a 
period unless the tenants of their respective villages should be 
considered as parties in the engagements and remain bound for 
the same term. Under the Gurkhali Government, when a fixed 
village settlement was promulgated, the above principle was 
fully recognized and the claim of the landholder followed his 
tenant wheresoever he might migrate.^' Colonel Gowan, who 
succeeded Mr. Traill as Commissioner, was however directed 
to report in what parganas the extension of the term of settle- 
ment as proposed by the Board of Revenue would be acceptable 
to the body of the landholders. Colonel Gowan was not success- 
ful in his persuasions and he was therefore directed to continue 
the existing settlement for one year and in the meantime to 
do all in his power to induce the landholders to agree to a 
settlement for twenty years. 

The ninth settlement was made by Mr. Batten during the 
years 1842 — 46, and was for 20 years. He was guided by his 
experience in Garhwal and made no attempt at a survey, though 
he relied to a small extent on Mr. Traill’s estimates of 
His assessments were based upon those of the expiring 
ment, The result of his revision was a revenue of 
Be drew lip rules for the leasing and management of 
and oi padhans, the boutdiurmc^^^^^^^ 
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land^ the pasture grounds and forests, the assessable area of estates 
and measurement of land. 

It was further arranged that no attempt at the actual 
demarcation of waste lands included nominally within a village 
boundary should be made where there was no dispute, disputes 
being rare owing to the existence of the rule whereby newly 
broken up lands were offered to the landholders of the nearest 
villages first rather than to 8t!‘angors. It was not through 
any fault of Mr. Batten that the detailed survey and record 
effected by Mr. Beckett at the sottlomeut of 1863 was not taken 
in hand twenty years earlier. He pointed out that a regular 
survey of the mountain parganas would be costly, and not re- 
munerative in its effect on the revenue and therefore not 
likely to be undertaken by the Government. Its result would 
be to exclude from the assessable wealth of the people every- 
thing except the produce of the land. He considered that as 
the result of his operations the district was over assessed rather 
than under assessed. 

Though no actual hardship is experienced, though pauper- 
ism is unknown, though a hill labourer is always better lodged, 
and often better paid and clothed than his fellow in the plains, 
and though a general feeling of content and loyalty exists, still 
one can perceive in the present state of affairs (1846) no elements 
of increasing wealth of which revenue will be the future sign 
and expression. In the ill-inhabited tracts, the low assessment 
is owing to causes which, except in the most insalubrious 
valleys, may give way before the march of population. But in 
the well-inhabited tracts the revenue is paid by the people 
themselves more as a capitation tax than anything else ; in the 
same degree that the fisc improves in Katyur and GangoH will 
it in all probability decline in Pali and Barahmandal,” 

The characteristic feature of Mr. Batteu’s settlement was the 
recordrof -rights that was framed for each village. This contained 
a complete description of the rights of every occnpant j the 
past the assessments ; the boundary arrangement j 

tW engagement paper of the inhabitaots in 
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of all sorts to be made under the heads of thokdari, sayanachari 
and hiseedari dues and to certain regulations in regard to the 
public service and good administration, and the fard-phani 
which showed the names of the padhona, the distribution of the 
revenue payers amongst the several padhansv/hero more than one 
were elected ; the quotas of revenue payable by the several share 
holders or occupants ; the division of the non-proprietary tenantry 
amongst those recorded as proprietors and the names and 
liabilities of the pahikasht and other cultivators whenever 
discoverable. In addition to these documents there was a 
memorandum (rubakari) summarising the whole ; and the num- 
erous petitions presented, depositions taken, and orders passed 
during the course of the settlement on miscellaneous matters 
formed separate files in the proceedings. 

Three hundred and forty-four villages with a total area of 
11,226 6/828,* exclusive of unmeasured waste, were held free of 
revenue as endowments of temples, and 93 villages with an 
area of 2,382 hisia were hold free of revenue by individuals. 

The tenth settlement of the Kumaon district (exclud- 
ing the Bhabar) was effected by Mr. Beckett during 1863 — 73 
and was for thirty years. Unfortunately Mr, Beckett was 
obliged by ill health to take leave before writing a report, 
so that we have nothing but two ponderous volumes of 
statistics and a short introduction by Sir H. Ramsay to give 
us an account of this, the most important for its procedure and 
results, of all the settlements of Kumaon. Mr. Beckett’s opera- 
tions were preceded by the first actual measurement of the cul- 
tivated area that had ever been made. The measurements were 
made on the same system that had been usual in the verification 
g£ land in civil and revenue suits up to that time, and which had 
been applied by Sir H, Ramsay himself as district officer in 
Kumaon in 1862 to the measurement of the sadabart poUtia (b|: 
Kotauli and Mahruri. The estimate made by Mri 
1823 was of little use except for boundaries. It was prepa 
native officials who sat on some commanding ppsitiofi - 
summoned the jpadAans of the villages witUn sight, aiiid : 
them and estimated the 
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thus afforded some very rough idea of the size of each village. 
The fard'phant of Mr. Batten gave information only of the 
number of sharers and cultivators and the revenue demandable 
from each. Being prepared by the villagers themselves, whose 
object was to conceal their numbers and make their village 
appear as poor as possible, the revenue was distributed amongst 
a very few of the share holders, ancl except where the khaikars 
were on bad terms with the proprietors, a very large proportion 
of them was omitted. It was of use, however, in accustoming the 
people to think that they had rights worth recording and during 
the currency of the past settlement many villages were properly 
surveyed, and the people became accustomed to the idea that an 
accurate record of the capabilities of the land formed the best 
basis for the contract between them and those from whom they 
held and between their village and the Government. Con- 
sequently when measurement operations actually commenced, the 
staff found the people ready to receive them and willing to co- 
operate in the objects of the survey. The measurement was 
carried out on these principles : — (1) all terraced land was to 
be measured unless it had relapsed into forest, but forest clear- 
ings and intermittent cultivation known as khil, were not to be 
measured and each enclosure or field was to be measured sepa- 
rately ; (2) the whole of the terraced land was to be shown 
under four qualities, (a ) irrigated ; (b) first class dry ; (c) second- 
class dry and (d) casual cultivation or ijran. The surveyoro 
however did not adhere to these instructions and it was found 
necessary to classify all the culturable area under ( a) perma- 
nent cultivation ; (bj casual cultivation and (c) waste. By 
^ waste ^ all through the records is meant terraced land thrown 
out of cultivation. The term does not include the grassy slopes 
or forests within the . nominal area of a village. 

The instrument used was a hempen rope, ^ixty feet 
divided^ntd ten lengths of six feet each. The area of each field 
tf|te^omputed separately. The longest length was first measured 
SM^^then one or more measurements for breadth were taken 
^t^Oordihg to whether the shane was regular irregular. Most 
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^ 6^000 fields^ some not more than ten yards in extent and yet 
each can be readily identified bn the map. As a chepk on the 
surveyors each cultivator was given a parchi or extract irom 
the survey record relating to his own holding and he had thus 
the means of bringing before the settlement officer any omissions 
before the final record in the books^ on which the assessment 
was made. By an ingenious procedure all the land in the village 
was then brought to one common standard of quality. Second 
class dry land known in the hills as duwam upraon was selected 
as the standard and each of the other three classes was brought 
to this standard by trebling the irrigated^ by adding one- 
half to first class dry and by reducing casual cultivation by 
one half. ThuS| if a village comprised areas of 10 bisis irri- 
gated; 12 first class dry^ and 12 ijran, these were taken for 
assessment purposes as equivalent respectively to 30^ 18 and 6 
bieis of second class dry land^ or a total of 54 basis. The next 
point was to ascertain the rates to be applied to tho areas 
thus found and in the absence of jamabandis or rent roils, it 
was necessary to estimate the produce of each class of soil. In 
irrigated land it was very commpn for the proprietor to take one 
half the produce ; in first-class dry^ one-third, and in second-class 
dry one-fourth to one-fifth. Then came the question of the 
produce per bisi which varied with the position, cultivation and 
soil. In some places, irrigated land yields as much as 60 maunds 
of Unhusked rice per acre while 40 maunds is a common yield, and 
good first-class dry land gives 40 maunds of wheat or mandua. 

Taking everything into consideration an average rate of 
one rupee per bisi of second-class dry land was held to be fair 
and it is noticeable that this rate was less than one-twentieth 
bf the average annual value in money of the produce, as calculated 
by Sir H. Ramsay. The incidence of this revenue standard 
whenappKed to the whole assessable area in the district worked 
blit at lEe. C-IS'-IO per bisi. 


Other considerations were taken into account in applying 
th^si^ ratbs to the partictilar villages such as the vast changes 
^ the ^at amount of money l^bught into the distriot:^^ 
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increase in populatipn. The last had always been an important 
factor in hill assessments and is ii?ell recognised by the people 
themselves. In many places^ owing to the paucity of inhabitants, 
the able-bodied cultivators are of equal importance with the 
land in estimating the assets of a village. Another of Mr. 
Beckett’s processes was applied to bringing out the value of this 
factor in the assessment. He ascertained (a) the average 
population per each hundred measured acres for the whole 
district ; (6) the average population per each hundred acres 
of the cultivated area; (c) the average population per each 
hundred acres for the cultivated area with half the ijran; and 
(d) the average on three-fourths of the total area. For example, 
the average population per each hundred acres on the whole 
district being 141, a village with a population of 70 to 
the hundred acres would give a rate of eight annas, the land 
rate being one rupee, the mean of the two or twelve annas 
gives the average rate according to population. Were the popu- 
lation of the village 280 in the same circumstances the 
average rate would be Re. 1-8-0. Under the second form of 
calculation the average population for one hundred acres of 
cultivation being 196 and the revenue rate only Re 0-14-6 per 
acre, a population of 98 would give a rate of Be. 0-7-3, or taking 
the mean of the two, eleven annas per acre. Under the third 
calculation the population average being 186 for one hundred 
acres and the revenue rate Re. 0-13-6 per acre, if the population 
were 92, the population rate would be Re. 0-6-9 and the meaUi 
ten annas. The average of the resultants was considered the 
population rate of the village. 

The statistics of area compiled for each village also aided 
in the assessment. These comprised ( 1) the total area measured 
by the villagers ; (2) cultivated land with additions for quality ^ 

(i. e. the application of the process already described for 
reducing all to the standard of second-class dry iMd); (8) . 

ctiltivation with hfidf|ijVait ; (4) thr^-fourths of the total measurtrf 
area with additions foir qus^ty. Any excess in (1) over (8) ;^ 
bIio#b( 1 tlutfe l^erei toor inQtilt laiKl • ^ 
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good or well^^igat^. Excess of (3) over (2) showed too much 
ijrcm: in (4Vdver {3)"too much wasteland in (4) over (1) that 
the land was good. Mr. Beckett did not however rely solely upon 
his manipulation of statistics; he personally inspected every 
village, and it was a consideration of its circumstances so 
discoyere(i that led to the modification of his statistical rate. 

The total revenue imposed by Mr. Beckett on those portions 
of Kumaon which now constitute the Almora district amounted 
to Rs. 2,26,700, an increase of 101 per cent. This substantial 
enhancement was never felt as a burden and coercive processes 
were, never found necessary. Arrears where they existed were 
usually due more to a lack of energy on the part of the patwari 
than to difiiculty in the matter of payment, and Mr. Goudge, 
who revised the settlement, testifies that ho has never heard that 
the demand was beyond the powers of any village. 

Mr. Beekett^s settlement expired in 1902. The work of 
revision was begun by Mr. Goudge in 1899. No attempt was 
made to alter Mr. Beckett’s work, but new cultivation, which 
in several parganas at least was of great extent, was measured 
and assessed, and valued at Mr. Beckett’s rates. The most 
important part of the Settlement Officer’s duties was however 
the imposition of an all-round enhancement on each patti pro- 
portionate to its progress since the last settlement. The rules 
directed him to consider the improvement in the material pros- 
perity of the village and in the productive powers of the land 
as indicated by the improvement in soils, population statistics, 
rise in the prices of produce and value of land, with any other 
circumstances which indicate progress in the economical con- 
dition of the people.”. The causes which have produced an 
improvement in the economical condition of the people have 
already been noticed in a previous chapter and re(][uire no repe- 
tition here. The net income of each putti from all sourci^ 
was prepared by the patwaris and afterwards checked by 
tahsildars, and, though admittedly rough, was accepted as, on tte 
whole, a reliable measure of the prosperity of the peopler;^ 
the hills the soils and the value of individuid fields must tend 
improvement* Every year the wall which supports the 
the field is made n^ore ; levc^^^ 






removed and there is a constant tendency tq^. change intermittent 
into permanent cultivation. Thus fields classified by Mr. Beckett 
as ijran were frequently found by Mr. Goudge to liavo been 
transforr 0 {l by care and tilth into first or second-class upraoUf 
with the result that the total number of soil units had increased 
17 per cent. The result of Mr. Goudge ’s operations was the 
imposition of a revenue of Rs. 2,67,559, an increase of 22*47 
per cent, over the expiring demand. 

The fiscal history of Bhot differs to some extent from that Fiscal 
of the rest of the district. The origin of the Bhotias has not Bhot^ 
yet been <lecided ; it is enough here to say that they differ alike 
in physiognomy, religion, and customs from the Tibetans on 
the north and from the hill Hindus on the south. Bhot was for 
a long time ruled by the semi-independent Rajwars of Askot 
on behalf of the Chaaid Rajas, but the Bhotias have always 
admitted the claims of Tibet to suzerainty— an anomalous state 
of subjection which their paramount interests in continuing to bo 
the me dium of commercial intercourse between Hindustan and 
Tibet will tend bo perpetuate.” So wrote Mr. Traill in 1826, 
an«l his prophecy has been amply fulfilled. In that year the 
revenue demands of the Tibetans consisted of sink thxd (land 
revenue), yci tlijcil (tax on sunshine), and kyVtifi thol (tax on the 
profits of trade). The revenues exacted by their Hindu con- 
querors, to quote again from Mr. Traill, have ever been more 
costly and more extensive. On their final subjugation the 
Bhot mahals were subjected to a tribute in gold dust. The 
assets made available to the government demand were profits 
of trade, tandkar or loom tax, produce of agriculture, produce 
of jungles (roots and drugs), musk, hawks, and wild beesV nests 
The tribute was for mutual convenience commuted into silver 
and goods. The government revenue was imposed on each pass 
in one sum and the detailed assessments left to be settl^ by the 
hwhjoLB ox village headmen among themselves. The tribute was 
levied alternately on land and on property. When the Gurkhas 
conquered Kumaon the resistance on the part of the Bhotias 
joined to aiji. exaggerated reputation for wealth, marked 
out for paoidiar fejtact^^ i 






lihe irregular deniands of the military commanders amounted to 
probably at least as much more. The result was that the Bhotias 
were reduced to the verge of min, and a Gurkha ofiScer of 
reputation, Bhakti Thapa, was sent to revise the settlement. He 
reduced the demand to Es. 8,000 for Johar, Rs. 7,000 for Darma, 
and Ra 2,700 for Byans, besides ordering the restoration of 
the illegal exactions. At the first British settlement in 1815 the 
collections of the previous years were assumed as the standard 
of assessment, but a more favourable rate of cash commutation 
in respect of the dues hitherto paid in kind was permitted and 
the change of the currency from Gurkha to Farrukhabadi rupees 
resulted in a reduction of the nominal assessment by 25 per cent. 
In 1818 the taxes on trade, musk, bees wax and hawks were 
all abolished, and the revenue demand was thus reduced to a 
total of Rs. 4,130 on Johar, Darma, Byans and Chaudans. 

The settlement in 1840-41 was made by Mr. Batten, who 
considered that Mr. TraiU had made an excessive sacrifice of 
revenue by taxing only the produce of the fields and the 
forests: but his assessment on the general capabilities of the 
district were moderated by the political consideration of 
keeping the borderers contented and amounted to only Rs. 4,791, 
Mr. Beckett in 1872 and Mr, Goudgo in 1902 followed the- prin- 
ciples of Mr. Batten and taxed the Bhotias on their general 
prosperity derived from whatever source— trade or agriculture— 

and assessed them at Rs. 7,883 and Its. 10,265 respectively. 

Qnnth. The term gunth signifies assignments of land revenue made 

for the maintenance of the great temples of GarhwaL Such 
asngnments were under the Hindu rajas very large and nearly 
all were upheld by the Gurkhas and the British. The value of the 
assigned revenue is now Rs. 9,849. The more powerful temples 
have from time to time arrogated to themselves the most extend 
sive rights in gmth villages, but the present poation is, according ; 
to Mj. TraUl, that the grants are merely assignments of rev^^ 
and convey no proprietary right in the soil } and this opiniO»; 
was cpnlbin^ order in 1895, which deeiar^ 

. tlai* liie tam]^ had no right over waste land in p«nfA vil i[i>^ - 
; ; iSocbitort it the term ap^ied to an cuu^irQuat'itovidM^ 

’|iad’'NfVenae;,pf :assi^ vil^es} originaabr-ftkthai| ^»|^iM 






providing food for indigent pilgrims visitmg the shrines of 
Kedarnath and Badrinath but now expended mainly over the 
upkeep of dispensaries on the pilgrim way. The fund is managed 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Garhwal, and its history will he 
found more fully described in the Gazetteer of that district. The 
annual value of the endowment derived from the revenue of 
assigned villages in this district amounts to Es. 1,427. 

The only sadabart dispensaries in the district are at Ganai 
and Bhikia Sen in Pali. ^ 


The duty on spirits locally manufactured and on hemp drugs bioim. 
has formed a portion of the revenue over since the British occu- 
pation of Kumaon. Owing to the frequent changes in the 
administrative divisions of the province it is not easy to trace the 
excise history from the earliest times. Up to the formation of 
the present district of Naini Tal in 1891 the Tarai was entirely 
separate from the rest of Kumaon in this respect, being at first 
under the control of the Collectors of Bareilly and Morad* 
abad, and later under the Superintendent. Up to 1821 there 
was no separate excise administration for Garhwal, but that 
district and the whole of Kumaon were included in a aingla 
farm. From 1822 the district of Kumaon was farmed separ- 
ately. In 1822 the total excise revenue of Kumaon was only 
Es. 634, and up to 1837 it never rose above Es. 1,300 in any 
year. In 1872, however, it had risen to Es. 18,663, and in 1882 
to Es. 29,013. This increase seems to point to a very great 
spread of drinking habits amongst the people; but we are assured 
on the authority of the then Commissioner that this was not the 
case. “ There is no consumption among the rural population of 
the hills«-and 1 sincerely hope there never may be.” There 
certainly were very few shops, and it is still true that the hill 


people do not> as a rule, indulge in liquor. The increase was 
due to the presence of troops and the large influx of lowlanden 
from the plains. Nevertheless, the income from Kumaon rose 
to Bs. 46^8 in 1891; and the importance of the hiU jw^ of 
tiie NaiM ^ dii^ct tm fc* tiie Tarai el^ 


excluded, is shov^ by i&wt that in iollown^f y^ lho ; 

reyen^ fop tiie ^ ^ 
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but tbe total income from that pargana does not amount to more 
than Ks. 600 annually. In 1894 an excise inspector on prevent- 
ive duty was appointed for the whole Kumaon division— a step 
that has been attended with the most beneficial results. 
tiiquor. There are now in the district eight liquor shops, producing 

a revenue of Bs. 22,767. The shops were until recently put up 
to auction separately, and what is known as the outstill system 
prevailed : that is to say, each vendor has attached to his shop a 
still in which he manufactures the liquor he proposes to sell. 
The greater part of the district was in 1910 brought under the 
contract system in vogue in the plains. 

Until 1899 the farming system was in vogue. Ordinarily 
the right to sell liquor throughout the district would have been 
farmed to a single contractor ; but the vast area was beyond the 
power of any individual, with the result that the farm was sub- 
divided. In the result there was no great difference between 
the systems and the change made was not reflected in the revenue. 
A coarse spirit is manufactured from the millet known as 
mavduay but in the more civilised parts gur and skira are used. 

, The Kalwar caste is unknown in the hills; the manufacture of 
liquor is in the hands of hiU Bajputs. 

The Bhotias have always possessed the right to brew liquor 
for their own consumption. They make beer called j%n or 
chhang from rice, wheat or barley, and manufacture their own 
yeast called 6aJffja. They also distill spirit from the residue 
left after the beer has been taken off. The Bhotias have the 
reputation of being excellent distillers. They use a simple pot 
atill {khoVfi) in most parts, but in Darma a more complicated 
retort O'ama) with a receiver inside it is used. \ 

The hillmen are generally speaking temperate ; on the 
average one shop exists for every 60.000 of the population. 

Banikhet Brewery, the property of Messrs, Me^in 
and Co., is situated on the south-west side of Kumpur hill at ; 
Raniywt. . It was built and started in the year 1878 by fo- 
late Mr. H. G. Meakin. The buildings, oomppising all tho^ 
requisSe for the oarryi^ brewing, and malting, st^:-^ 
the formal storii^^ 
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godowns, workshops and the like. The grain used is all imported 
from the Punjab districts. The average annual output amounts 
,,to 2,500 hhds. The whole of the working is under Europctui 
supervision. 

Bhang, charas and ganja are manufactured in various ways Drugs, 
from the hemp plant, which is indigenous to the country. Its 
cultivation is not prohibited, but it is understood that only the 
fibre and the seeds are to bo used, the production of drugs being 
now illegal. This latter prohibition does not however carry 
much force, for it is impossible to prevent the extraction of 
chai’as. Charas is the resinous exudation from the ripe leaves, 
stems and seeds of the female plant, and it can be made by the 
simple process of rubbing those parts of the plant in the hand. 

Bliang and ganja, except among sojourners from the plains, com- 
mand no sale. The drugs shops in the district are those at 
Almora, Ranikhct, Pithoragarh, Bageswar, Lohaghat, Canai, 
and Champavvat. They are sold separately on a throe years’ 
lease. Only Yarkand charas is allowed to bo sold. The price 
has greatly risen with the prohibition of tlie manufacture of hill 
charas in 1906 and the raising of the duty to Rs. 6 a seer. 

As much as 6 annas to 8 annas a tola is now paid, and when the 
drug is sold in pice packets, the rate per tola works out at 
12 annas. 

The cultivation of the poppy is not permitted in the district. Opium. 
The chief consumers of opium are the Muhammadan settlers from 
the plains, but the practice of taking it is to some extent spread- 
ing among the hill people. They however prize it chiefly for its 
medicinal pfbperties. There are opium shops at Almora, Bani- 
khet, Ganai, Pithoragarh, Bageswar, and Lohaghat. 

In 1823 Mr. Traill wrote There are no public institu- Educ^ 
tions of the nature of schools, and private tuition is almost 
entirely confined to the upper classes. The teachers are com- 
monly Brahmans who impart to their scholars the mere knowledge 
of i^ing, writing, and accounts. The children of respectable 
Brahniatm are also tanght Saneb^ are occasionally sent 


to Benares to complete their studies, where they pass through 
usnal coum^ ^ 1841 a Sanskrit 

■ ,.lraav hj' Commiwiww>: 
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but it closed after a brief existence of eight years. In 1842 
schools costing’ Ks. 20 a month were started. In 1844 the * 
Missionaries oi^ened a private English school in Almora. This 
is now the Ramsay College. Still there must have been a consider- 
able amount of private instruction, for Mr. Thornton^s report 
in 1850 based on returns furnished by Messrs. Batten and 
Ramsay shows for Kumaon and Garhwal 121 Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools held in private dwellings or the houses of teachers. Of 
the 121 teachers 54 taught gratuitously and 67 had fixed incomes 
averaging Rs. 9-8-0 a month. There were 622 pupils, over 
four-fifths of whom were Brahmans. In addition there was one 
school with ten impils in which Urdu was taught. In 1867 
the present educational system was inaugurated by the forma- 
tion of the Kumaon circle under the department of Public 
Instruction. In September of the next year tahsili schools 
were established at Someswar, Dhamar, Satrali, Dwarahat, and 
Nirai; these five schools were attended by 226 pupils. In March 
1869 seven more schools were added, at Champawat, Pitho- 
ragarh, Gangolihat, Syalde, Ganai, Bhikia Sen, Deighat, and in 
that year the total enrolment amounted to 9^0. By 1867 there 
were twenty-two schools, and in 1872 the total number of 
scholars was 1,816. In that year 16 of the schools were 
reduced to the halkabandi or village standard, and in 1869 Mr. 
Beckett opened 15 halkaba.ndi schools. In 1871 these schools 
had an enrolment of 1,091. Schools were maintained at the 
tahsili standard in Someswar, Dwarahat, Berenag, Darma, 
Dewalthal, and Chaupakhiya. Those at Berenag, Darma, and ; 
Dwarahat were subsequently removed to Sydlde, Kheti-* 
khan, and Bagwalipokhar. Sir Henry Ramsay writing in 1874 
describes his educational policy : — It is considered more bmie- 
ficial to impart to many the useful knowledge of reading andr 
writing sufficient for their everyday use than to give to a$ 
sm^^ller number a better education by employing qualifiied but ^ 
more expensive teachers expresses the opinion 

Kumaon could show a higher percentage of literate 
than wy other district in the province. The teachers 
were at that time getting only 
Ihi 1887 all the tahsili schools b^me 
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and one tahsili school was opened at Almora. The tahsili 
schools are now denominated middle schools^ and they are five 
in number — Almora, Pali, Pithoragarh, Kanda and Khefcikhan, 

Aided schools appear to have been started about 1872. In 
that year there were 24 such schools with a total of 1,262 scho- 
lars. The first girls* school was opened at Milam in Bhot in 
1867, and in 1871 there were 18 girls attending it. There are at 
present 10 girls’ schools in the district. All are aided schools. 
The total enrolment is 244. The normal school, opened in 1906, 
is a resuscitation of the old normal school which closed in 1887. 
This school takes a certain number of teachers from the schools 
of the division and instructs them in modern methods of 
pedagogy. 

A list of the schools of the district at present in existence 
will be found in the appendix. Many of the village schools are 
housed in miserable hovels, but the buildings are being improved 
year by year as funds permit. Education is nevertheless 
extremely popular in the district. The census recorded 26,428 
persons as literate, that is to say, able to read and write. The 
proportion— 667 in 10,000 — ^is very high and is exceeiled only in 
the districts of Garhwal and Dehra Dun. If the figures for 
males alone be taken the proportion rises to 1,088 per 10,000, 
and in this calculation Almora occupies the third place behind 
Garhwal and Benares — ^the latter, it is to be remarked, a famous 
centre of Hindu education. The taste for education is largely 
due to the pressure of the population on the land. Agriculture 
alone can no longer support the Kumaoni, and he therefore has 
recourse to service through education. The present condition of 
education, considering the great physical dijfficulties of the 
country, affords cause for some satisfaction, though there are 
points in which improvement appears possible. Inspection is 
necessarily intermittent. Some of the teachers look on school- 
soastering as a mere means of livelihood till something better 
presents itsdi-^ patwarMip for in^ Female education 

can hardly be said to be popular j as the hillman says, girls are 
too yiduable to be allowed to waete their over bQokr% 
l^earning : they have 
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Almora Di^triet 


The erlueation of the district is under the care of the dis- 
trict boai-d advised by the inspector and assistant inspector of 
schools for the Kumaon division. The board employs within the 
district one deputy inspector and three sub-deputy inspectors. 
Their chief duty is the inspection of the village schools, and the 
co-ordination of their curricula. The middle schools are in the 
care of the assistant inspector and the high schools in that of 
the inspector, but these oflScers also occasionally visit schools 
of lower standards. 

Medical. The charges in Almora incurred over tho price of medicines, 

and the maintenance of dispeusaries and hospitals are met by 
the district board fund, the sadabart fund and private bodies. 
Medicines are dispensed free and a limited number of in-patients 
are fed also at the public expense, but in most cases they are 

. expected to provide for themselves. Tho district board has a 

hospital in Almora and it contributes towards the cantonment 
general hospital at Eanikhet, where tho R. A. M. C. officer in 
charge of the hospital at present performs also the duties of a 
Civil Surgeon. The only sadabart hospitals in tho district 
» are at Ganai and Bhikia Sen and exist for the benefit of pil- 

grims returing from the Garhwal shrines. The London Mission 
Society maintains a dispensary at Bageswar, and the tea*planters 
of Katyur one at Baijnath. The American Methodist Episcopa- 
lian Mission have a male and female hospital at Pithoragarh, and 
a dispensary at Dwarahat, and in Almora itself are the Zanana 
Hospital and the Mission Consumptive Hospital. All these 
institutions are aided by tho district board. There is also a dis- • 
pensary at Tanakpur in the Bhabar* formerly maintained by the 
Government Estate now taken over by the district board. 

- Among'tho diseases, either endemic or epidemic, in the bills 
may be mentioned plague, cholera, small-pox, malarial and other 
fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, goitre and leprosy. The identity of ' 
hifl^lague locally termed maAamari with the ordinary tnd|iijin v 
or^ong Kong plague has been the subject of some disolwoftc 
According to tradition the Rawal of Kedarnath in (Jarhwal abc^ 
18 ^ once deviated from the orthodox rites in the ] 
horn and j^rished with all his assistants ; from the 
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recognized for the first time. The investigations of the Plague 
^ Commission led them to reject Dr. Koch^s theory that the epidemic in 
^ Bombay had its origin in the plague of these hills and that it was 
not imported from Hong Kong— a theory which did not attempt 
to explain how it had travelled so far without leaving any tracks 
by the way. And in the past hill plague has rarely shown any 
tendency to spread into the plains. At the instance of the 
Plague Commission, Captain H. J. Walton anti Lieutenant 
Douglas Stuart, both of the I. M. S., were deputed to the liills to 
investigate the circumstances of hill plague. These officers con- 
vinced themselves by personal enquiries that the disease must be 
recognized as plague. They were assured by the Tibetan envoys 
who, according to custom, visit tho Bhotia villages to satisfy 
themselves, before the opening of the trade routes, of the al^sence 
of epidemic diseases in Bribith territory, that no disease of tho 
kind was known in Tibet; and they therefore came to the con* 
elusion that hill plague was endemic in Kumaon. They failed 
however to find any cases of mahamari in the district and they 
were therefore unable to make any bacteriological comparisons. 
It was not until 1902 that the identity of hill plague, not with 
India or Hong Kong plague, but with the Egyptian or Levantine 
plague, was bacteriologically demonstrated by Major Chaytor 
White, who had been sent to investigate an outbreak in Chopra- 
kot of tho Garhwal district. In hill plague the non-bubonic form 
of tho disease is more common than the bubonic form, whereas in 
true Indian plague the reverse is the case ; the mortality is 
greater, amounting to 96 per cent, of all cases ; pneumonic plague 
is unknown. The bubonic form of hill plague is usually termed 
phutkiay or gala rog, those words signifying in the hill language 
a swelling. The symptoms of the disease and ibs. epidemio- 
logical circumstances however all point to the fact that mafcaman 
is a form of plague. No epidemic has occurred in .the district 
since 1876 though outbreaks have occurred more recently in 
Garhwal; isolated oases however have been reported from ife 
tracts towarde»the snows. 

Sttfyar is the name applied by the hill people of Kumaon to ; 
designate disease with without the accom- 

I^iment of sw^ing^ ito foms^ eorresponds 
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to famine or relapsing fever and the spirillum (s. o6er- 
meirii) has been found in the blood of those suffering. The 
word is often loosely applied to a contagious fever of any kind 
unaccompanied by swellings. It might therefore be applied 
erroneously to cases of septicaemic plague in which there is no 
external bubo. It is not so fatal as hill plague^ only about 20 
per cent, dying, and not so much feared. An outbreak is not 
preceded by a mortality among rats, though this is also true of 
some outbreaks of hill plague. Properly speaking, then, sanjar 
is relapsing fever and it is only through a faulty diagnosis that 
the term is otherwise employed. The disease is due to privation 
and want of cleanliness and is prevalent in years of scarcity 
and famine. Epidemics of it occur from time to time. When 
this disease breaks out the entire village is at once isolated and, 
if possible, the people leave their houses and live in the jungle 
until the disease has abated, and all the dwellings are cleaned 
and plastered or whitewashed before being used again. An 
epidemic occurred among the prisoners in the district jail 
in 1881 j they were removed to Binsar and placed in tents 
and huts and nine of them died of the fever, Belapsing fever 
is caused by a micro-organism belonging ^to the genus spiril* 
lum, 

i^'^^all-pox in Almora is rare. Something in the nature of an 
epidemic occurred in the years 1907 and 1908, when 706 died, 
chiefly in the central pattis of the district — ^Eairarau, Borarau and 
Katyur. As a consequence the Bageswar fair was by the order of 
the Deputy Commissioner intermitted for the year 1908, Vacci- 
nation is however extremely popular in both Garhwal jmd Al* 
mora; its wonderful success appears to be due to the fact that 
similar remedy against small-pox had been knpwn to the people 
in inoculation, and they therefore were prepared to accept 
vaccination as a substitute when they found it to be free from 
tlji^ngers of inoculation and also more effieacious as a 
lactic. ■ 

A reference to Table IV of the appendix will sho^j^ 
here as elsewhere in the provinces fever is re8ponsihliiQi||^ 
gieater |K>rtM of the annual mortaUty.^^^ M " 

m in the d!ehs% irj^died 
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Bhabar. The sufferer becomes of a turmeric yellow colour and 
. frequently vomits blood, and, becoming insensible, rapidly sinks. 

' This fever is not periodic and does not yield to quinine. Periodic 
? fever is common throughout the hills, though more prevalent in 
the hot valleys than in more temperate regions. Bowel complaints 
are, after fevers, the most deadly enemies of the Kumaoni. For 
the last ten or twelve years Garhwal and Almora have shown the 
highest mortality from dysentery and diarrhoea. The Dotiali 
and Garhwali coolies who come for work to the neighbourhood of 
Almora or who pass through it on their way to the sub- 
montane forests suffer considerably from intestinal worms of all 
kindi^j and from the chronic rheumatism called bat. 

Visitations of cholera are unhappily not xare. In Cholera. 
1892, 6,103 persons died of the disease, in 1903, 1,396, in 
1907, 1,143, and in 1908, 602. Outbreaks of cholera are generally 
attributed to infection imported from the plains, either by the 
pilgrims on their way back from the Garhwal shrines or by the 
Kumaonis themselves returning from one of their periodic visits 
to the plains. When once the disease has appeared it spreads 
with terrible speed. Stricken villages are deserted incontinently ; 
in many cases the sick are allowed to die uncared for. Corpses 
are left to rot in houses, or thrown unburied by the banks of a 
stream which carries the infection to villages drinking its water 
in lower reaches. A cholera corpse is according to the supersti- 
tion of the hill people too foul to be brought into contact 
with the pure element, fire, and the smoke from a burning corpse 
is also believed to spread the infection. Cholera corpsesare there- 
fore bturied, to be exhumed and duly cremated many months 
later. To ^»hTfl custom is often due a recrudescence of the disease 
when it had apparently died out. 

Leprosy is very common in parts of the hills. Colonel Lepvoi^. 
Hamilton writes: — There is only one l^rosy which assumes 
two forms, one tubercular and the^^other anaesthetic*; in till 
latter there are parts of the b^y absolutely devoid of 
sensation BO that if tfh^ blindfolded he is quite un- 

jpoascious when these peiis are 
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At the last census the district was found to contain 927 
lepers. Many of these come from Doti in the west of Nepal. 
A leper suffering from the disease in its ulcerated stage is always 
ostracised by his fellow villagers and is compelled to take up 
his residence outside the village and to use for his water 
supply a spring or runnel not required by the rest of the 
village. The Leprosy iVet has been extended to the district and 
lepers can now in certain circumstances be forcibly detained. 
They arc also prohibited from following some specified occupa- 
tions. 

In 1836 Ensign Ramsay (afterwards Sir H. Ramsay) of the 
regiment stationed at Almora began giving periodical alms to the 
^epers who frequented the town. On his return to Almora in 1840 
as a civil officer, he put up a few rough stone huts for the ac- 
commodation of about 20 lepers at Ganesh ki gair on the eastern 
slope of Almora. In 1848 a house was taken in the Almora 
bazar near the site of the present hospital. In 1861 the 
institution was placed under the charge of Mr. Buddeii of 
the London Missionary Society, the number of lepers supported 
at that time being 31. The accommodation proving insufficient, 
the Mission Committee in 1854 made an appeal to the public, 
to which generous response was made, and the present site 
of khe asylum was acquired, about a mile to the south of Almora. 
The premises have been from time to time enlarged and improved, 
and now consist of hospital, dispensary, school, church, store- 
room, washing houses, nine barracks of five rooms each, and la 
caretaker’s house, all standing in a compact area of over six 
acres, beautifully wooded, and enclosing fields and gardint ^4“ 
tivated by those of the lepers who are fit for such* 

The sexes are segregated in the asylum, and if any yd 
dren are brought by new-comers they are placed in the 
Orphauage. ; 

TtoixCihe beginning the asylum has been largely supportell 
by gilts and contributions from English people living 
district, and also from Indian gentlemen, especially 1 
Datt Joshi, Bai Bahadur, and the late Lala 
who helped at times of seareiiy by raisihg largo jttb|d 

aecur^ the 
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tea-garden at Hawalbagh to the asyluia as an endowment 
fund. Sanction for this was given in appreciative terms by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in a government paper dated May 24th, 
1864, Tho garden was afterwards sold, and the proceeds, 
amounting to Rs. 48,000, were invested in government securities. 
Lala Moti Earn Sah of Naini Tal gave a sum of Rs. 6,000 in 
1877. In 1879 the Mission to Lepers in India began to help 
the asylum, and at present it gives an annual grant of Rs. 2,400. 
From time to time much attention has been given to the 
curative treatment of the disease. The Leprosy Commis- 
sion spent a considerable part of their time at Almora, and 
many of their conclusions were based on observations in the 
asylum. 5 

The number of inmates at present (1909) is 110. It 
would bo impossible, with the income available, to support 
such a largo number and give them necessary aid, \^ere it 
not for tho system adopted, of getting the stronger inmates 
to help the weaker ones in cooking food and bringing 
water. Thus a large staff of servants and attendants is not 
required. 

Since 1864 over 500 lepers have professed Christianity. 
The majority of the inmates attend the daily and Sunday services 
in the chapel attached to the asylum, though such attendanii^ is, 
of course, entirely voluntary. The fact of the lepers being out- 
castes from their Hindu society removes the usual obstacles in 
the way of adopting the Christian faith. Mr. Oakley writes: — 
An interesting fact is that in the course of some thirty -five years 
i^out^fty children of lepers brought to the asylum at different 
ifi^^aye^been removed from their leprous parents and brought 
Mission Orphanage, and of the total number only two 
or three have become lepers, which would seem to prove that the 
disease is not hereditary, though there may be predispositjon, as 
in son^e other maladies, and that it is got by actu^ oontagion 
rather than self-develop^^ 

V . ^ Bie American iMethodfet Episcopalian has a leper 

aay}nm on the famghtfi of Chandagh above Pi thoragarh. > 
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The following brief account of Kumaon is derived almost 
entirely from Mr. Atkinson’s history contained in Chaptera III to 
VII of his Gazetteer. The history ho has compiled is the result of 
wide research, patient ob^rvation, and brilliant conjecture ; and it 
would have been reprinted here almost in its entirety but for con- 
siderations of space. 

The Sanskrit classics contain some materials towards the 
reconstruction of the state of Kumaon beforo the period covered 
by well-authenticated history , and in so far as they are corroborated 
by admitted facts they are not unworthy of examination. The 
Vishnu Parana, the Mahabharata, and the Varita-Sanhita 
mention a number of tribes dwelling on the borders of Bharat, 
and of these the Sakas, the Kagas, the Kiratas, the Khasas and tho 
Hunas may with a certain amount of confidence be referred to the 
portion of the Himalayas now known as Kumaon. The Sakas 
are pointed out by local tradition as one of the earliest ruling 
races in the Kumaon hills, and the royal houses of Garhwal, Poti 
and Askot claim to be descended from the famous Salivahana. The 
claim will not perhaps bear careful scrutiny, but it is safe to 
assert that it would never have been advanced if the Sakas had 
been unknown in the regions once subject to these dynasties. 
Of the mysterious serpent race called Nagas once so widely 


spread there are many traces. There are serpent temples at Bastir 
in Mahar, at Kedar Kalinag in Bungaon, Betei Nag (Berenag) id 
Baraun, Vasuki Nag in Danpur, Nagdeo Padamgir in SaWj 
aii in the Almora district; besides an even greater number hi 
Qarhwtd and the Dun. The Kiratas or Bajya Kirataa '^^-;! 
tribe of foresters, and they are doubtfully identified witlrt^l^ 
ranidBiost^iafst race found in Askoi^^ /S^^ 
sdyes aa dei^ of one of the aboiigih^ piinees^^^i^^^^^" 
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m usurper; and in virtue of their regal descent they never salute 
any one. The Hunas may be a pastoral tribe occupying parts of 
the Punjab, or they may be the Bhotias dwelling along the northern 
border of Kumaon,or again they may be the Tibetans, still called 
by the lowlanders Huniyas. The name Khasa is of very wide 
significance. The name is by a rather bold speculation traced 
from Mount Caucasus in tho west as far as the Khasia hills in the 
east ; and though there is no reason to acquiesce entirely in this 
theory the names of Kashmir and Khasdes (an ancient synonym for 
Kumaon) may with tolerable certainty ])e accepted as evidence 
of the importance of the Khasiyas before they yielded place to the 
more agile genius of the Brahman and Kajput immigrants from 
tho plains. Mr. Atkinson’s conclusion is that the Khasas wore 
like the Nagas a very powerful race who came at a very early period 
from that ojfficina gentium Central Asia. The account that the 
modern Khasiyas give of themselves tallies in all respects with 
the indications from other sources. They always profess to bo 
Bajputs who have fallen from their once honourable position 
by the necessity of living in a country and in a climate where 
the strict observance of the ceremonial usages of their religion is 
impossible. The Khasiyas are to this day the most important 
people numerically in the hills, though tho line of division between 
them and the immigrants from the plains is daily becoming 
fainter. 


It is safe to assume that during the dark ages the country now 
known as Kumaon consisted of a multitude of petty principalities, 
consolidated after centuries of warfare into one state under the 
Chaud Bajas. Whether these local cluefs ever owned any nomin- 
al allegiance to the kings in the plains is doubtful, but it is of 
interest to note that, according to Ferishta, tho Porus who 
opposed Alexander at the passage of the Hydaspes is identified 
by the Brahmanical historians with a Raja Phur of Kumaon. In 


another passa^ Ferishta relates that Ramdeo Rathor between 
the years 44Q and 470 A. D. was opposed in his conquest by 
Sie Raja of Kuiinaon who inherited his country and his crown 
from a line twe of ancesto upward of 2,000 

yearA; ' 






give his daughter in marriage Jbo the conqueror. The Katyuris 
were according to local tradition for many centuries the ruling 
family in Kumaon. Their capital was originally at Joshimath in 
Gathwal^ whence, probably as the result of religious quarrels, they 
found themselves forced to retire to the Katyiir valley where they 
built a city ccdled Karttikeyapura. The only extant records of fcho 
Katyuris consist of six ancient inscriptions five of which are grants 
engraved on copper while one is inscribed on stone. The last 
belongs to the temple of Bageswar, at the confluence of the Gumti 
and Sarju. It records the names of eight kings of the Katyuri 
line. Four of the copper-plate grants are preserved in the temple 
of Pandukeswar near Badrinath; and of these two are dated from 
Karttikeyapura and contain three royal names found also in the 
Bageswar stone inscription. A third copper-plate is addressed to the 
officers of Tanganapura, and purports to grant villages in that 
district to the temple of Badrinath. Tanganapura is to be identi- 
fied with the Bhagirathi-Alaknanda Doab. One of the plates 
further extols a Katyur victory over an enemy employing war 
elephants. From these inscriptions it is safe to conclude that the 
realm of the Katyuris extended as far north as Tapoban above 
Joshimath, conveyed by a copper-plate grant to the Pandukeswar 
temple ; as far south as the plains, and westward beyond the Ganges. 
The last king of the Katyur line wasBir Deo, who exasperated hif 
people by his incompetence and oppression and was murdered 
After his death, dissensions broke out amongst his family anc 
every man of royal blood seized a portion of the kingdom fo: 
himself, whilst the countries beyond Kumaon and Garhwal tha 
had always paid tribute to the Katyuris threw off their allegi 
ance. Thus in the early days of the Cbandfamiiy there was a Dpm 
kot Bawat reigning in Kali Kumaon in subordination to a brand 
of the Elatyuri family which had established itself in a fort Oi 
the Giri range. Another branch was settled in Doti, a third ii 


A8kot,a fourth in Barahmandal, a fifth still occupied Katyu^a# 
Panpur and a sixth had several settlements in Pali^, 
which were Dwarahat and Lakhanpur. i : 

Beddes these dynasties sprung from the original 
find ethers who had no connection with the Katyurie^i^^ 
:.time.:id:Eimu^ :..Phaldakotand:lj»h^^ 
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hands of a tribe of Kathi Rajputs who claimed to be of Suraj- 
bansi origin. Chaugarkha was held by Padyar Rajputs with a 
capital at Padyarkot. A family calling themselves Chandrabansi 
Rajputs came from Pyuthana in Doti and established themselves 
at Mankot in Gangoli. The southern country became subject to 
the leading Khasiya families, whilst Shor, Sira, Darma, Askot 
and Johar were annexed to the Doti kingdom. 

Whilst Kumaon was thus broken up into a number of potty 
kingdoms under rulers of different tribes, Katyuris, Khasiyas and 
others, a family established itself in the eastern pargana near the 
Kali river which was destined to rise to the height of power and 
finally, though after the lapse of many centuries, to reunite the 
whole province under one ruler. The founder of this family was 
Som Chand, a Chandrabansi Rajput. He may or may not be a 
mythical personage, for there are one or two stories as to how he 
originally gained a footing in Kumaon, but taking him to be 
historical it may be assumed that he came from the plains as an 
adventurer, married the Raja of Sira's daughter and later supplant- 
ed his father-in-law. There is also more than one theory put 
forward as to the date of his accession, but the one selected by 
Mr. Atkinson in his account of Kumaon history may be accepted, 
namely 953 A. D, He gives three lists of Chand princes obtained 
either from leading Brahmans or from official records, and having 
regard to the probabilities and the degree of reliability that can 
be placed on each list, sets forth the history of the Chand rulers 
with dates which will be followed throughout this sketch of 
Kumaon annals. 

It must be remembered that in its earliest significance Kumaon 
denotes the tract of country lying along the left bank of the Kali 
river and that it is not till after the Chands had established their 


capital at Almora (1663) that the name Kumaon covered the 
present limits of the Almora and Naini Tal districts and Kali 
Kum^h was r^trieted to its on signification. Som Chand 
built his first home on the fifteen-acre plot given him by his 
father-in-law, oallihg it Bajhiinga, a name whioh gave place 
imbssquently to Obampawatr^^^^ country was subdivide 
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the Maras and thePhartyals. To their internecine strife may be 
attributed both the intrusion of the Chands in the 10th century 
and their final ruin in the 18th. The chief village of the Maras 
was Kot with the fort of Katolgarh and the chief village of the 
Phartyals was Dunjan near 8ui. Som Chand was a sagacious 
administrator. To the head of the first clan he granted the rank 
of chief civil adviser, while the head of the Phartyals was made 
commander-in-chief. He restored to their ancient dignities the 
headmen of villages, called bwrhaa or say rmus, and Entrusted 
them with minor police and fiscal duties. The immediate courtiers 
of Som Chand were Joshis, Bishts, and Pandcs of the Kanaujya 
subdivision in the plains; the general civil and military 
administration was entrusted to the Joshis, while the Bisht 
and Pandes held the offices of guru, purohit, haul and 
raaoya. At his death [976 A. D.] he possessed the southern part 
of the present pargana in right of his wife and the remainder by 
right of conquest. But all this tract he held as feudatory of the 
Maharaja of Doti, even as many of his successors did, so that 
at this period the Chand family was little better off than the 
majority of the more important landholders in the region. 

Atmft Chand was succeeded by his son Atraa Chand. No 

Sd^hig outstanding importance occurreil during this reign, 

Bnoceasorg but from the court paid by the neighbouring rulers to Atma 
Chand at Champawat it may be inferred that the work of 
consolidating the power and infiuence of the little state 
progressed none the less surely. Atma Chand was succeeded 
by Purana Chand, a noted hunter, and he by Indra Chand, 
who is credited with the introduction of the silk worm into 
Kumaon, and he by Sonsar, Sudha and Hammira in turn, 
of whom nothing is knowm but their names. After Hammira 
came Bina, a weak and irresolute monarch who entrusted 
. all state affairs to unscrupulous and irresponsible servants 
He died childless, and his death was the signal for a gene^ 
revolt of the Khasiyas. The Chands were ejected by a Khafin^A;:^ 
dynasty of which little except the names of sonm^^ b^^ 
rulers is known. It must however be assumed that 
chronolo^ as given in Mr. Atkinson^s lists 
':..:V.jaot .:t0v by; this fieyolutm ...and ■' 
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dynasty was contemporary with that of the Chands and only came 
into collision with the latter wlion Sonpal Khasiya and Bira Chand, 
a relative of Sonsar Chand, finally decided the question of the 
pretensions of their respective families to the tract along the 
Kali. The Khasiya revolt was a national rather than a dynas- 
tic commotion, and similar disturbances extended eastwards 
as far as Nepal. All the Brahmans and liajpub immigrants from 
the plains who had conciliatod the favour of the Chands found 
themselves the object of a fierce persecution. They rallied round 
the standard of Bira Chand and the restoration was completely 
successful. Sonpal was slain and Bira established himself at 
Champawat, and recalled the Joshis to office as a reward for the 
aid they had given him in his restoration. From Bira Chand 
to Garur Gyan Chand there is nothing but a bare list of 
names with no account of any reign save that of Trilok Chand 
who annexed Chhakhata to Kumaou, and fortified Bhim Tol to 
protect the frontiers towards Pali and Barahmandal whore the 
Kathis and Katyuris still held independent sway. A branch of 
the latter dynasty was at this period still reigning in its ancient 
capital at Karttikeyapura, near the modern Baijnath in the 
Katytir pargana. 

The Musalman historians furnish the suggestion that the Gam 
Chand rule over the tract of country at the foot of the hills was oJand. 
inefficient or non-existent. The Hindus of Katohir, the country 
below it, appear to have been pushed further and further A,D, 
north by the Muhammadans and to have encroached upon the 
possessions of the hillmen. Consequently Gyan Chand on his 
succession thought it his first duty to proceed to Delhi and 
petition the Emperor for tlie grant of the strip of country at 
the foot of the hills which had of old belonged to the Katyuri . 
rajas. He did so and was favourably received by the Emperor, 
who not only granted his petition but also bestowed upon him (he 
name Garur owing to his having cleverly shot a vulture which 
was carrying away a large snake. Later th^ Musalman governor 
of Sambhal ieLsed the Tallades Bhabar but was driven out by. 

Oyan C^iand’s favbm Nalu. iThe latter was handsomely 

^tvar^ed ob|eot mij M courts so much $o 
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the Baja’s mind and indnoed him to blind two of Kalu’s sons. 
This so incensed Nalu that he attacked the Bajs; and captured 
him and Jassa, whom he slew. The Baja’s life was spared but 
that prince ill requited his captor’s generosity by causing his 
death some time afterwards. Garur Gyan Chand died in 1419 
after a reign of 45 years and was succeeded for a few months 
only by his son Harihar Chand. 

Udyan Chand succeeded his father Harihar Chand in 1420 
and, impressed with the heinousness of his grandfather’s crime, 
he spent the first part of his short reign in appeasing the wrath 
of the gods by restoring the great temple of Balcswar and invi- 
ting a Gujerati Brahman to consecrate it. He then proceeded 
to seize the posts held by the Padyar Raja of Chaugarkha, the 
Rajas of Mahryuri and of Bisaud. At the time of his death his 
possessions extended from the Sarju on the north to the Tarai on 
the south and from the Kali westwards to tho Kosi and Sual 
rivers. To the north of the Sarju lay the estates of the Mankoti 
Raja of Gangoli. The Maharaja of Doti held Sira, Shor, and 
Askot and the Bhotia villages of Johar and Darma. The Raja 
of Jumla ruled over Byans and Chaudans, and Katyn ri Rajas 
were established in Katyur, Syunara, and Lakhanpur of Pali. A 
Kathi Rajput still held Pheddakot and a Khasiya family reigned 
in Ramgarh and Kota. Udyan Chand reigned only one year 
and was succeeded by his son Atma and grandson Hari, each 
of whom reigned but one year. 

Vikraiia Chand succeeded his father Hari in 1423 A. D. and 
carried out the restoration of the Baleswar temple commenced by 
the pious Udyan Chand. Vikrama Chand was dispossessed by his 
nephew Bharati Chand with the assistance of one Shor, a Khasiya. 

l)tirlng'«his comparatively short reign, Bharati Chand 
extended the encroachments begun by Gyan Chand which ended 
in the consolidation of the whole of Kumaon under Chand rule. 
He proceeded against the Raja of Doti who had for generations 
been acknowledged as suzerain of the Kali Kumaon district 
aud fixing his camp at a place hailed Bali Chaukur, plun* 
dered the neighbouring country. After twelve years of this 
dhsoltbxy warfare Batan Chand, the son of Bharati Gha^ | 
the : Bii of. ^ iSLa^ of ' .-Katehir, '^tirdy :;,^ea^ 
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Doti prince so that the latter was forced to relinquish all 
claim to the suzerainty he had previously enjoyed. Bharati 
Chand was so pleased with his son^s prowess that ho abdicated 
in his favour in 1450 A. D. Ho himself died in 1461 A. D. Eatan 
Chand (1460—1488 A.D.), on taking the reins of government, 
found conditions exceedingly favourable. Believing therefore that 
such good fortune was sent by the gods, he lost no time in endowing 
the temple of Jageswar with several villages. He was the first 
raja to make any fixed administrative arrangements, for ho 
formed a settlement with the resident cultivators and in other 
ways managed the affairs of government in orderly fashion. 
Meanwhile the Eaja of Doti had again risen and Eatan Chand 
was compelled to interfere and restore the country to the Sahi 
raja who had been ejected. He made further conquests including 
that of Shor which was for a time annexed to Kali Kumaou. He 
was succeeded in 1488 by his son Kirati Chand. 

This prince bore as warlike a reputation as his father and 
made several conquests. Shortly after he came to the throne the 
Dotiyals invaded Kumaon in force before the scattered outposts 
could be called in. AVhen his main body could bo set in mo- 
tion, he was dissuaded by a holy man from taking the field him- 
self. He accordingly sent his general, who thoroughly discomfited 
the Doti forces, so that the)’ did not for a long time dare to attack 
Kali Kumaon again. The holy man, whose name was Nagnath, 
naturally acquired great influence in the Eaja’s counsels and 
advised him to extend his conquests westwards, Th^re he said 
the raja would find a gWMk called Satyanath who would instruct 
him in what he should do. 

Acting on this advice Kirati Chand marched westward and 
after slight opposition occupied both Barahmandah and Pali. 
This was the first conflict between the Katyuris and the Chands. 
The latter were however too strong and the remaining Kafcyuris 
retired to Salt and built a fort at Maiiil, where they were for a 
long time allowed to live in peace. The conquest of Phaldakotl 
was next undertaken and proved a moi» difficult task. After 
lUtLoh stubborn fighting reinforcements had to be sent for and at 
last the Ghemds prevaUedr of the Kathis 
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Chand was able to parcel out the land among his followers. 
He next took possessidn of K(5ta and Kotauli and then returned 
to Champawat, consolidating his conquests by the appointment 
of administrative officers as ho wont along. Finally ho established 
a post in tho lower country at Jaspur, Kirati Chand must bo 
regarded as one of the most active and successful princes of his 
family, for at the time of his death he ruled the whole country 
occupied bjT tho present Almora and Naiiii Tal districts with 
the exception of Xatyur held by a Katyuri Eaja^ Danpur, 
Bhot, Askot, Sira, Shor and the Maukoti raj of Gangoli. Tho 
period between 1503, the date of the doatli «)f Kirati Chand 
and 1555 is occupied by the uneventful reigns of Partab Chand 
(1503 — 1617 j, Tara Chand (1517 — 1533), Manik Chand 
(1533—1542) celebrated for the hospitality whicli ho showed to tho 
refugee Khawas Khan, Kaly an Chand (1542 — 1551) and Purau 
Chand (1651 — 1555), none of wlioni extended their sway, but 
contented thomseives with consolidating and maintaining intact 
tho heritage derived from Kirati Cliand. 

Bhikamor Bhikam ascended the throne in 1656, Ho had no son and 
Chand. therefore adopted a son of Tara Chand, called Kalyaii or Bale 

16 ^"" Kalyan Chand, Disturbances again arose in Doti and Bale 

Kalyan was sent to quell them ; but during his absence the 
Raja was troubled by news of a rising in Pali and Hyunara and 
himself proceeded to pacify that portion of his dominions. These 
risings convinced the Raja that his kingdom required a more 
central capital than Champawat. He therefore decided to settle 
near the old fort of Khagmara and make it his seat of govern- 
mfnt. A plot was formed to frustrate this design and a semi- 
independent Khasiya chief of Ramgarh in the Gagas hills 
named Gajawa with his men entered the Khagmara fort and 
slew the Raja and his followers while they were asleep. 
Gajawa’s triumph was short lived. Balo Kalyan Chand on 
' hearing tho news hastily came to terms with Doti and hastening 
to the spot took exemplary vengeance on all the Khasiyas of th© 
neighbourhood. This event occurred in 1560 A. D. 

Balo Kalyan Chand on his accession made the Khagmarif^i. 
bill his capital, calling it Almora. Soon after his accession bjis; 
F tirpops fc^^ oocup^on by invading Gangoli to the 
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of Almora, where rajas of the Chandrabansi line still hold an 
independent kingdom, A struggle h&d occurtod there between the 
Pants and the Upretis in which the former had won the day, but 
Narayan Chand, a descendant of Sital ChaiuJ, the nomineo of the 
Pants, had given offence to Bale Kalyan Chand wliereupon the 
latter quickly overran Gangoli and annexed it to his possessions. 

His great desire however was to acquire the country between Gan- 
goli and the Kali river. He urged his wife to beg from her 
brother, the Raja of Doti, the pargana of 8ira as dowry. I'he 
Doti raja refused though he consented to let Balo Kalyaii have 
Shor. This the Kumaonis took, but failed in an attempt to take 
possession of Sira also. Danpur was next taken, internal dissen- 
sions rendering it an easy prey. In these newly acquired tracts it 
was the custom for cadets of the Chand house to bo entrusted with 
the management. Those junior members of the Chand house 
were, called Raotolas and were given consideraWo grants of land 
for their own support. This busy reign lastecl only five years 
and on Balo Kalyan’s death Rudia Chand his son [1666-^1597 
A. D.] reigned in his stead. 

One of the earliest acts of the new raja was to re-establish 
the worship of Mahadeo at Baloswar. Not long after his i556^ 
accession the Tarai and Bhabar were occupied by Husain Khan 
Tukryah, This man was governor of Lucknow in 1669 A* L)., 
but was deprived of his charge. He then resolved to lead a 
crescentade against the hills with a view partly to destroying 
the idols of the infidels but chiefly to plundering the treasury 
of the Kumaon Rajas who were believed to possess immep-se 
sums hidden away. He ravaged the lower country, penetratirig 
also into the interior aa far as Doti, but heavy rains cpming on, 
his followers refused to remain longer and he retreated to the 
plains, suffering severe losses on the way. On his return Husain 
Khan was granted the governorship of Shahjahanpur. A few years 
later in 1675 he made his second expedition, this time towards 
" the eastern Dun, which he ravaged and plundered. On represent- 
ations being xniUle to Akbar, Husain Khan was recalled to 
Delhi, where he died. The hill tradition is that shortly after 
the death of Husain Khan,^^^K^^^ Chand, having attained 
h» haajorii»y^if the Mussatoijn from the Tarsi • 
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Complaiuts were male to Delhi aud reinforcements were sent to 
aid the governor of Katehir. Budra Chand^ feeling that he 
could not defeat the enemy in the open field, proposed that the 
claim to the Tarai should be decided by single combat. Budra 
Chand represented the Hindus, and after a long struggle defeated 
the Moghal champion. Later Budra Chand visited the Emperor 
at Delhi and was allowed an audience. The story of the combat 
is probably pure fiction, but the boast is pardonable when we 
have the acknowledgment that the Moghals were never able to 
penetrate into the hills. It is further recorded that Akbar 
was so pleased with the conduct of the Kumaon prince that he 
invited him to Lahore, where he sent him with his troops to assist 
in the siege of Nagor. There the hillmen so distinguished 
themselves that Akbar conferred on their leader the formal 
grant of Ghaurasi Mai and excused him for life from the duty 
of personal attendance. Budra Chand moreover made Birbal, 
the celebrated minister of Akbar, his pwohit, and \ip to the 
close of the Chand rule the descendants of Birbal used to visit 
Almora to collect the customary dues. The visit of Budra 
Chand is not so highly spoken of by the Mussalman historians. 
Budaoni * relates that in 1688 A. D. the Baja of Kumaon 
arrived at Lahore from the Siwalik hills for the purpose of paying 
his respects. Neither he nor his ancestors (the curse of God on 
them \) could ever have expected to speak face to face with an 
Emperor,” and goes on to describe the outlandish presents 
brought by the visitor. At the same time the negative testimony 
of the Ain-i-Akbari proves conclusively that no portion of the 
hills ever paid tribute to Akbar. Budra Chand is famous for 
being the first Chand ruler to occupy in earnest the Bhabar and 
Tarai and to settle it thoroughly. We gather from tradition and 
the Muhammadan historians that this tract in .the 11th century 
was covered with dense forests interspersed with patches of grazing 
land and cultivation. The huts were of a very temporary nature, 
but there were forts here aud there for a refuge in times of trouble. 
It was not till the 12th century that the Kshattrya clans entered 
Katehir and gave it their name. They were gradujaUy, by 
Mulminmadan pressure from the south, forced to croes 
imiioft V., 60. Uid, VI, 
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Bamgangd aad bring the forest country under the plough. In the 
13th century these Hindu tribes suffered severely at the hands of 
Nasir-ud-din, Ghyas-ud-din, and Firoz Shah, The claim advanced 
by the earlier Chand rulers to this tract, has but little foundation 
on fact ; and actually the lower jniUis in the hills did not come 
into the possession of the Chands until the conquests of Kirati 
Chand and Ratau Ohand and the transfer of the seat of 
government to Almora in the 16th century. The southern 
portion of the lowland tract or the Tarai proper was first taken 
permanent possession of by Rudra Chand, who was also the first 
to take measures to ensure the obedience of the nomad and 
semi-barbarous inhabitants to the central authority. The name 
of this tract was Chaurasi Mai or Naulakhya : it was supposed to 
be eighty-four ho8 in length — whence the former name — and to 
yield a revenue of 9 lakhs assessed on it, whence the latter name. 
Rudra Chand established governors in the different parganas 
and founded towns. On his return to Almora ably assisted by 
his blind son Sakti Gosain he introduced many sensible reforms 
and instituted measures for the land settlement. 

The Rajahs mother, who had formerly failed to obtain 
Sira as a dowry, refused to become sati on the death of her 
husband and until her son should take Siragarh. Rudra Chand 
made one attempt, but was defeated with heavy losses. He 
then sent for Parkhu the nephew of a Sira Brahmin in order 
to discover the strength of the enemy and the character of the 
defences of Siragarh, as Parkhu was supposed to have great 
influence as well as much treasure. Three times however were the 
forces of Rudra Chand defeated. Parkhu fled and while fleeing 
stayed to rest under a tree. The story goes that he saw a dung 
beetle trying to move a large piece of cowdung into its hole. 
Four times it failed, but the fifth time it succeeded. Parkhu called 
for food and rice boiled in milk was brought to him on a plan- 
tain leaf : he lost much of it while eating, and an old woman who 
was looking on said you are as great a fool as Parkhu ; he can- 
not take Sira and you cannot eat Miw. Begin from the e^ ge and 
work into the middle of the platter and yon will lose no rice, and 
if TWkira had b^n from ae out^ and stoi^ the supi^s 
from Jdiw tod the to the river the gaaowon 
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of Sira would soon yield.*^ Parkhu without revealing Jiis identity 
went off and acted on this advice, with the result that in a short 
time Hari Malla abandoned the fort and fled to Doti. Hence- 
forth Sira belonged to Kumaon. Parkhu was rewarded 
with several villages, and there is a grant in his favour dated 
1681 A. D. Eudra Chand also took Askot, Darma and Johar, 
but allowed the Raja of Askot to retain his patrimony as zamin- 
dar, and to the present day this is the only estate in Kumaon 
held ill pure zamindari to which the rule of primogeniture is 
attached. Rudra Chand now (1581) called upon Parkhu to carry 
out a promise made by him to capture Badhangarhi in the Pindar 
valley, a part of the Raja of Garhwars territory. The route to 
that fort lay through Somoswar and the Katyur valley, held at 
that time by Sukpal Deo, the last reigning Raja of the ancient 
Katynra family. Dularam Shah, Raja of Garhwal, offered to 
help Sukpal, and sent two forces, one towanls Qwaldam and the 
other towards Gaiiai. Parkhu and his army wore checked and 
cut off and he himself killed by a Padyar Rajput near Gwaldam. 
The Kumaonis fieri to Almora and Rudra Chand determined 
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before invading Garhwal a second time to punish the Katyur 
Raja. He overran the valley, and captured the Raja and all 
his family. As he was about to punish him, one Ratu, a headman 
of a village, offered to stand security for the good behaviour of 
Sukpal Deo and to produce him after six months to be dealt 
with. Ratu obtained his wish, but later refused to give Sukpal 
Deo up to Rudra Chand, whereupon the latter invaded the 
valley, slew Ratu as well as Sukpal Deo, and banished the 
family, laying waste the whole country. Rudra Chand died in 
1697 l)efor6 he could make a second expedition to Garhwal. 

Though not the eldest son, Lakshmi Chand took up the 
reins of government as Sakti Gosain was blind. The latter 
, Ihow^er wa§ a most able administrator and carried out a complete 
■ settlement record of the land, making the 5m * the standard of 
meaaure,. He also put the civil and military establishments 
on a stable footing, dividing the officers into three classes, sird^rs^ 
^aujdarSf and negis. The long-continued wars had given rise to 
a body of professional soldiers who sought as a reward grafts 
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land in the conquered districts. These were now administered for 
the first time on a fixed system, and regular assignments of laud 
wore made for the support of troops in camp and garrison under 
the name of biai banduk, Lakshmi (Jhaiid was loss fortunate in 
his department of the administration. Ho seven times invaded 
Garhwal, to be repulsed each time with heavy loss. So hard 
pressed was he in his last expedition that he escaped with his 
life only by concealing himself in a litter under a heap of 
soiled clothes and in this ignominous position made his entry 
into his capital. Being conscience-stricken and fearing that a 
lax observance of religious duties was accountable for his reverses, 
ho built the Lachmeswar temples at Jiageswai* and Almora, and 
made grants to other great temples. Ho also com]>letely restored 
the old Bageswar temple and, encamping at the confluence of 
the Gumti and Sarju rivers near Bageswar, paid his devotions to 
tlie gods before commencing his eighth expedition. This time " 
he was so far successful that he was al)lo to plunder the frontier 
parganas of Garhwal and to return in safety and dignity to 
Almora, but he failed to make any permanent impression in the 
country. Ho, like Gyan Chand and Kudra Chand, paid a visit 
to the Imperial court which is mentioned by Jahangir in his 
memoirs. He died in 1621 and was succeeded by his son, 
Dalip Chand, of whom little worth recording is known. 

Bijaya Chand (1626 A. D.) came next, but as he was a minor 
all state duties fell into the hands of three men of 8hor, Sukhram 
Kharku, Piru Gosaiu, and Binayak Bhat. He married a 
daughter of the Badgujar house of Anupshahr in the Bulandshahr 
district, and the three counsellors bent on keeping the power in 
their own hands confined the young Raja to his women^s 
apartments, which they took care to fill with attractions which 
rendered him oblivious of his duties and the outer world. One 
member of the royal family. Nil Qosain, a son of Lafcfehmi 
Chand, protested against this treatment of the head of the state. 

* He was seized and blinded, and the triumvirate thonproc.e^®d to 
get rid of all Bijaya Chand^s near relations, Trimal Chand, 
another son of Lakshmi Chand, fied to Garhwal, while Narayan 
Chiwid, i third 
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care of by a Tiwari woman, the wife of hi^^pwohit. The Baja . 
of Garhwal promised to aid Trimal Chand if he would agree • 
to consider the western Ramganga as the permanent bounda^. 
of the two kingdoms. His ofiBcial astrologers, the Joshis, 
however predicted from his horoscope that he would eventually 
be Raja of Kumaon in any case, and he refused the offer. The 
only act of Bijaya Chand’s reign worthy of mention here was 
the building of the entrance gate to the fort of Almora, but 
the three men of Shor resenting oven this display of initiative 
slew the Raja while he slept, intoxicated with bhang, in the 
inner apartments. Sukhcam then gave out that the Raja had 
died suddenly and that he would continue as chief of the ad- 
ministration until a fitting successor should bo found. This 
was however more than the people could bear and both Maras 
and Phartyals resolved to act. The Maras with Trimal Chand 
were the first to reach Almora and the installation was pro- 
ceeded with at once though according to certain dissident 
Joshis the constellations were not propitious. The Phartyals with 
Narain Chand at their head arrived immediately afterwards 
at the ford of the Sual below China Khan, but dispersed on 
hearing of the Maras^ success. 

Trimal Chand though possibly not guiltless of the murder 
of Bijaya Chand resolved to gain some popularity by the punish- 
ment of the actual assassins. Sukhram Kharku was put to 
death; Binayak Bhat was blinded and his property confiscated; 
but Piru Gosain was allowed to proceed to Allahabad on condip 
tion that he would commit suicide under the sacred fig tree. 
Trimal Chand while an exile in Garhwal had written to Piru and 
promised him protection and advancement if he caused the death 
of Bijaya Chand ; and for this reason Piru was treated with 
; greater indulgence than his companions in crime. Not much is 
' known of this reign. Trimal Chand had no son and, unwilling to 
permit ^'his rival of the Phartyal faction to succeed' hun, he 
seiu^ed everywhere for other members of the Chand family^, 
He uhally selected Baz Chand, supposed to be a son of Ni|. 
Gosain, though there are other accounts of his origin* Baz 
Chand was duly adopted and given the title of Eunwair, i^d 
iia course of time succeeded to the throne, 
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i)aring parlrof the reign of Baz Chand the Tarai seems te 
^haye -Wn very prosperous and to have therefoi’e excited the 
;ehyy of the Katehir Hindus who with the connivance of their 
Moghal rulers gradually occupied the lower villages. In this 
design they were much aided by the weakness of the Almora 
government during the previous thirty years. Baz Chand 
accurately realized the situation and determined to invoke the aid 
of the Emperor Shahjahan. On his arival at Delhi iij 1654 he was 
directed to join the force then proceeding against Garhwal. The 
Raja obeyed and so distinguished himself there that he received 
the title of Bahadur and full recognition of his right to the 
Chaurasi Mai, with an order to the Muhammadan governor to 
aid him in checking the Katehir chiefs. He regained full 
possession of the Tarai, founded the town of Bazpur, and appointed 
governors and a regular establishment to carry on the adminis- 
tration. Rudrpur and Bazpur were the head quarters of the Tarai 
oiheers during the cold season and Barakheri and Kota, on the 
spurs of the outer range of hills, during the hot weather. Nearly 
the whole of the Tarai was cultivated, and Mr. Batten ♦ notices 
that at Kota, Barakheri and elsewhere in the lower hiUs are 
remains of forts and residences and mango groves which go 
far to show that the climate at those sites was not in former 
time so insalubrios as at present. The Raja, after perfecting 
his arrangements in the plains, returned to Almora and initiated 
some of the fashions of the Moghal court, amongst others a 
poll-tax (1672), the proceeds of which were regularly remitted 
as tribute to the Emperor. 

Baz Bahadur next proceeded to wipe out the disgrace that 
had previously attended Kumaon arms in the contest with 
Garhwal and was successful, by an invasion at two points, in seizing 
the border fort of Juniyagarh and carrying away an image of the 
goddess Nanda, which he installed in a temple at Almora. 
Complaints having reached his ears of the hardships ihfficted 
by the Huniyas on pilgrims journeying through Tibtf|?{to 
Kailas and the lake of Mansarowar, he next equipped in 
1670 A. D. an expedition to Bhot and, crossing by the Johar pass, 
attacked and captured the fort of Tuklakhar. He wrested the 

* Beport oa Kumsoui p. 168. 
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control of the passes from the Huniyas and made them promise 
to allow pilgrims to the lake to pass froe. He further set apart 
in sadabart the rovonue of five villages near the passes for the ^ 
purpose of providing pilgrims with food, clothing, and lodging. 

On his return to Almora Baz Bahadur found that his 
enemies had been at work poisoning the mind of his son, Udyot 
Chand, who was suspected of having designs on the throne. 
Udybt was accordingly sent to take charge of Gangoli and the 
tracts beyond the Sarju. The Garhwal Eaja too had taken ad- 
vantage of Baz Bahadur’s absence in Bhot to regain the territory 
he had lost. Reprisals followed and the Garhwalis Avere driven 
back as far as Srinagar itself. Hero a hasty peace was patched 
up and Baz Bahadur returned to Almora, taking with him several 
Bisht families from Sabli ami Rawats from Bangarsyun, to 
whom he gave the post of headmen of certain villages. The 
Katyuris were next dealt with and the last remnant was ejected 
from Manila, where they had taken refuge, on suspicion of 
having aided the Garhwalis against the Kumaonis (1672). The 
Raja then made a tour through the eastern parganas, inflicting 
summary punishment on the Raja of Ohitona who had assumed a 
certain amount of independence. Ho then invaded and annexed 
Byans. The last years of Baz Bahadur Chand’s reign wore unfor- 
tunately clouded by his cruelties to men whom ho suspected of 
unfriendly intentions towards himself. Ho had several blinded, 
through the machinations of an unscrupulous Brahmin priest, 
and although he afterwards punished the latter for his deception, 
he died miserably alone and uncared for in Almora in 1678 A. D. 

Udyot Chand ascended the throne amid general rejoicings and 
was soon on the move to invade Garhwal. The first attempt 
was unsuccessful, but in 1681 he was more fortunate, penetrating 
by the Lohba route as far as Chandpur, which he captured and 
plundered. The next move on the part of the Garhwal Raja was 
an alliance offensive and defensive between himself and the 
Ra^a of Doti by virtue of which in 1681 Kumaon was attacked 
on two sides. For two years the war raged, but in the end the 
Kumaonis were successful. In 1688 Udyot Chand captur^ 
Khairi^arh, putting an end to the power of the Doti Raja, who 
yi^ed and agreed to pay in future tribute ' to the Kuiia^ 
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Baja. These victories were celebrated with great pomp at 
Almora and temples were erected at various places to com- 
memorate them. Eight years later ( 1696) the Doti Raja repudiat- 
ed his agreement and UdyotChand was forced to take the field 
, in person against him, l)ufc with such ill success that he had 
to return to Almora for reinforcements, leaving the troops under 
the command of M anorath and Siromani. The latter was murdered 
by Dotyals and the troops dispersed and the Raja was oblig^l to 
recall the remainder. Udyot Chand, like his predecessor, is 
famous for the encouragement that ho gave to wise men to settle 
in Kumaon and for his patronage of learning. Ho devoted the 
last few months of his life to religious meditation and prayer and 
died in 1698 A. D., leaving his kingdom to his son Gyan Gyan 
Chand, Gyan Chand immediately proceeded to inva<le Garhwal. 

Ho laid waste the Pindar valley as far as Tharali and in the 1708. 
following year overran Sabli, Kbatli and Saindhar. In 1701, 
however, the Garhwalis in their turn plundered Giwar and 
Cbaukot in pargana Pali. In fact during the next few 
years so many marauding expeditions took place on both sides, 
that the industrious part of the population abandoned the 
frontier tracts which in many places became again covered 
with jungle. In 1707 another great expedition was undertaken 
by the Kuraaonis, and they again took possession of Juniyagarh 
in Chaukot and marching through the Pandwakhal and 
Diwalikhal passes penetrated as far as Chandpur, where they 
razed the old fort to the ground. 

Gyan Chand was succeeded by Jagat Chand, said by some 
to bo of spurious birth, who after the fashion of his predecessors lyoa— 
began his reign by invading Garhwal, and plundering Lohba, ^'*^*** 

, where he established a garrison. The next year he traversed 
the Pindar valley and followed the Alaknandaas far as Srinagar, 
which he captured. The Garhwal Raja fled to Dehra Dun and 
Jagat Chand formally bestowed the town on a Brahman and ; 
divided the spoil among his followers and the poor, reserving, 
however, a portion as a present for Muhammad Shah, the Emperor 
fit Delhi, The name of Jagat Chand is still esteemed as that 
of ! a raja who gained and held the affectionate remembrances of 
his subjects, tfe was gracious alike to the high and to the low. 
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During his reign the Tarai yielded its nine lakhs of revenue, 
but after this epoch, internal disturbances destroyed all pros- 
perity, both in the high and in the low lands. He died of small 
pox in 1720 A. D. and was succeeded by his son Debi Chand, who 
according to some was illegitimate. 

Prom the reign of Debi Chand may be dated the commence- 
ItS"" decline of the Chand power. The Garhwalis were able 

A, D. to regain all their lost territory and also to invade the Baijnath 
valley. Debi Chand was a weak and vacillating ruler and gave 
evidence of his foolishness by his attempt to pay off all the debts 
of his subjects and found anew era when all would be at ease and 
none in debt. Most of the money spent in this senseless under- 
taking found its way into the coffers of the Brahman money- 
lenders, who w'ere thus provided with the one thing they wanted 
to complete their preparations for the impending struggle for 
power. He was also led to take part in the political struggles 
going on in the plains and consequently suffered a severe 
defeat by the Imperial troops w^hile supporting the claim 
of a pretender, Sabir Shah, to the throne.* In 1726 ho w^as 
murdered through the agency of the Bishts in his pleasure house 
whither he had retired for ease, though enemies were attacking 
him in the east and west. 

The Bishts now looked out for some connection of the 
Chand family whom they could set up as a titular ruler and 
found Ajit Chand, a grandson of Gyan Chand. He was called 
to Almora and duly installed as Kaja. The Bishts now gave 
them solves up to the full enjoyment of their ill-gotten power; 
they plundered the people in the Baja's name, while keeping the 
exercise of every semblance of real power strictly in their own 
hands. A palace intrigue resulted in the murder of the Baja 
and after a brief interregnum of power the Bishts were displaced 
by Kalyan Chand, a distant and impoverished connection of the 
royal family. 

The first act of the new Raja was to punish with death the 
1780— offending Bishts. The poor man now grown rich bad tasted 
f blood and to secure himself from rivals sent executioners 

throughout the land to slay all who bad any pretensions to bOttP 

' ■ ■■ •Dowaott'aS^ 
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the name or bo of the family of the Chands. The Raja’s spies 
were present in every village, and every house and family found 
enemies among those of its own household. Families who had the 
barest reputation of being of Chaiid descent were killed or 
exiled equally with those of pure Raotela origin. The •parvenu 
Raja with the low cunning bred of ignorance believed his system 
of espionage the highest effort of political sagacity. His spies wore 
really his masters and though plots no doubt existed many more 
were fabricated for the removal of private enemies. One day he 
learned from his chief of police that a great Brahman conspiracy 
threatened his life, and in a paroxysm of fear he ordered that 
all concerned should be blinded, and their Khasiya adherents 
should bo executed. The result was, it is said, that seven earthen 
vessels filled with the eyes of Brahmans were brought before him 
whilst the bodies of scores of Khasiyas filled the ravines of the 
8iial. Kalyan Chand now found the submontane portions of 
his dominions threatened by the officers of Nawab Mansur Ali 
Khan. Shib Doo Joshi was appointed viceroy of the plains, 
and for some time he resisted the encroachments of the Oudh 
darbar. Next Himmat Gosain, one of the victims of the 
imaginary plot just described, joined himself to Ali Muhammad 
Khan Rohilla, and assembled a force of Kumaonis and plains 
men to attack the Raja, Kalyan Chand succeeded in having 
Himmat Gosain assassinated, but this act merely had the effect of 
enraging Ali Muhammad Khan, so that he at once sent a well- 
equipped expedition to invade Kumaon. Shib Deo Joshi was 
defeated at Rudrpur and Hafiz Rahmab Khan, the Oudh general, 
pursued the Kumaonis and occupied Bijapur below Bhim Tal. 
Reinforcements were sent but almost without striking a blow the 
Kumaonis fled at the first charge of the enemy and were pursued as 
far as the Sual river below Almora. Almora was occupied without 
opposition while Kalyan Chand fled to Lohba and entreated the 
protection of the Garhwal Raja. Almora was looted, the temples 
were defiled and the idols were mutilated and plundering ex- 
peditions were sent to the neighbouring parganas to seize all 
gold and silver idols to be melted down with their orn^ents. 
During this j^riod the old records were lost or destroyed and 
the few that reinained were preserved in private families iu 
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distant portions of the provinco, so that on those alone could 
reliance be placed in drawing up a sketch of Kumaon history. 
The alliance between Pradipt Shah of Garhwal and the Kumaonis 
was not of much avail as the combined forces were severely 
defeated by the Rohillas, who threatened to occupy Srinagar, but 
desisted and consented to abandon the country when the Garhwal 
chief agreed to pay three lakhs on behalf of Kalyati Chand. 
Later the Tarai was again invaded by the lloliillas, but on 
representations being made to the Emperor, the Oudh Nawab 
was induced to restore the places ho had occupied. Ports 
were built at Eudrpur and Kashipur and garrisons placed therein ; 
each under a separate governor. Kalyan Chand now became 
blind and, fooling his end approaching, abdicated in 1747 in favour 
of his young son, Dip Chand, with Shib Doo, who had done 
good work in the Tarai, as regent. In 1748 Kalyan Chand died 
and with' his last breath he committed his son and family to Shib 
Deo, entrusting all power and authority to him, and nobly did 
Shib Deo fulfil his trust. Ho restored all property that had been 
unjustly confiscated ' by the late Raja, appointed his son Jai 
Kishan as his deputy in Almora and proceeded himself to the 
Tarai, where he made his cousin Hari Ram Joshi governor of 
Kashipur, but exchanged him, when he neglected his duties, for 
Siromani Das, a Brahman of Bazpur. In 1761 4,000 Kumaonis 
took part in the battle of Panipat, fighting at the call of the 
Emperor. Dip Chand appears to have been a mild and generous 
man of weak temperament. He was much in the hands of priests, 
and there are more memorials of his reign in the shape of grants 
of land to temples and favourites than of any of his predecessors. 

He reigned from 1748 to 4777 and during the earlier part of it the 
country enjoyed peace and prosperity. The lowlands were in a 
flourishing condition and the Kumaoni governors were on good 
terms with the Rohilla chiefs. Police organisation in the Tarai 
was excellent owing to the good government of Shib Deo and 
his lieutenants and many immigrants sought the shelter of the 
Kumaoni authority in the Tarai. The only tax imposed was 
one-sixth of the produce and in adverse seasons even this was 
remitted. The Maras were now in power and the Phartyab 
resolved by some means or other to make a bid for supreM ^ , 
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t thority as the raja was governed by the party which held 
0 nominal office of Diwan. Shib Deo quashed a nascent 
rebellion, but the bravo old man ha«l now to suffer at the 
hands of his relatives. Jai Kishau, though a Mara, joined by a 
number of Phartyals went to tJio Garhwal Haja, Pradipt Shah, 
and induced him to invade Kiimaoii. Shib Deo sot out to meet 
him and after refusing to allow Dip Chaiul to acknowlodgo the 
suzerainty of the Garhwal Raja, fought a battle at Taraba 
Dhaund in which the Garhwalis were worsted and the Raja lied 
to Srinagar, where peace was concluded. No sooner was this 
quarrel over than internal troubles aivse which ended in such 
confusion that the Gurkhalis when they crossed the Kali in 1790 
had a very easy task in conquering the (iountry. Hariram Joshi 
was always jealous of his cousin Sliib Deo’s power and reputation 
and, having been slighted on one occasion, determined to over- 
throw him. After six battles wliicli gave no decisive result, Shib 
Doo obtained in the seventh conflict a brilliant victory, Hariram 
losing his son and 1,500 men, Hariram gave himself up 
and was ordered by Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who had been appointed 
arbiter, to obey Shib Deo faithfully in future. Shib Dco's worst 
enemies were t!io Phartyals of Pali pargaaa and he found his 
time fully occupied in frustrating the plots that wore contrived 
against him. In 1764 however when ho was advaucirig to Kashi- 
pur to settle a demand for increased pay made at the instigation 
of the Phartyals by the mercenaries who garrisoned the Tarai, the 
soldiers rose in revolt and murdorod him and two of his sons. 
His loss was severely felt as he had managed the affairs 
of state in a wise and temperate manner and had prevented 
Dip Chand from going astray. Soon after. this Hariram died. 
From this timo onvvards chaos appears to have reigned — 
the plains were left uncared for and internal commotions dis- 
tracted the highlands. Jai Kislian succeeded his father Shib Deo 
as prime minister and viceroy. In 1769 a boy was born to 
Dip Chand. The Rani who bore him feeling her position of 
some account as mother of the heir, intrigued with Hafiz 
Bahmat Khan to oust Jai Kishan. That chief at the instigation 
of a favourite servant' Jodha Singh of Katehir wrote to Jai 
Bishftu advisjuQLg him 1 k) submit to the Rani, whereupon he left 
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Almora in disgust. The Rani’s party now bocamo completely 
successful. 

Kishan Singh, the Raja’s bastard brother, became prime 
minister, Parmanand Bisht, the Rani’s paramour, became viceroy, 
and Jodha Singh obtained the governorship of Kashipur. Mohan 
Singh, a scion of the Chand house, obtained for himself the 
command of the army, but Parmanand ejected him after he had 
held office for a year. Mohan Singh fled to Rohilkhand, but 
returned later with a force of Rohillas and hillmen and captured 
Almora as well as the persons of the Raja and Rani. Parmanand 
and the Rani were put to death. Mohan Singh now firmly 
established himself as head of the government. Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan hearing of the state of affairs in Kumaon, and finding 
that his old friend Dip Chand was now only a puppet in the 
hands of designing adventurers, sent for Harak Deb and Jai 
Kishan, the sons of Shib Deo, and counselled them to make some 
attempt to recover the power once exercised by their family. 
The Joshis listened to his advice and with the help of Kishan 
Singh succeeded in expelling Mohan Singh, who sought safety 
first with Zabita Khan and then with the Oudh Nawab. Dip 
Chand was greatly pleased at the turn events had taken and 
Harak Deb was appointed prime minister and commander-in- 
chief. Siromani Das previously mentioned was confirmeil in his 
appointment of governor of Kashipur and was succeeded shortly 
afterwards by his son Nandram. 

A few months later, after some semblance of order had been 
restored, Mohan Singh asked forgiveness and permission to return 
to Almora. Jai Kishan allowed him to do so, and on his way 
Mohan Singh saw Nandram and promised in return for his assis- 
tance to help him in the prosecution of his schemes. Mohan Singh 
arrived at Almora and took part once more in the management of 
public affairs. Jai Kishan expressed the opinion that Nandram 
should be ousted from his governorship and Mohan Singh out- 
wardly concurred but wrote privately to Nandram telling him to 
hold out as long as he could. Jai Kishan found a large force ready 
,to oppose him and was worsted in the battle that followed. 
Semng his chance when the brothers were separated Mohan Singh 
managed to have Jai Kishan assassinated and would'haye murdered 
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Harak Deb too at Almora had nob Lai Singh, Mohan Singh’s 
brother, interceded and obtained for him merely imprisonment. 

Next Dip Chand and his two sons died suddenly in confinement 
at Sirakot, the state prison of the Chands, but there is no doubt 
that they were all murdered or starved to death by Mohan 
Singh’s orders. Those events occurred in 1777 A. D. With the 
coast clear, Mohan Singh proclaimed himself Raja under the 
name of Mohan Chand and then wrote to Nandram granting him 
the Tarai, but the latter went to the Oudh Darbar and ofForod 
the low country to the Nawab, agreeing at the same time to hold 
the land as lessee and to pay a considerable sum as land revenue. 

This bargain was concluded and Namiram further extended his 
territory by having Manorath Joshi, governor of Rudrpur, 
treacherously assassinated. He took possession of that district 
in the name of the Nawab and so the last vestige of authority of 
the hill state over the plains vanished. 

Mohan Singh as soon as he became Raja set to work to 
persecute all the friends and relations of Shib Deo, and obliged 
them to flee from Kumaon and seek refuge in tlici)lains. A reign 
of terror prevailed, and at last the Rajas of Doti and Qarhwal, 
disgusted with the state of afiPairs, entered into correspondence 
with Harak Deb, still in prison, and other discontented per- 
sons in Kumaon. Lalit Sah, the Raja of Garhwal, was the first 
to take the field. He advanced by Lohba to Dwara with a large 
force and entirely defeated the Kumaonis in 1779 A. D. at Bagwali 
Pokhar. Harak Deb had been released and exhorted to fight for 
his old country, but news of the serious reverse being received, 
Mohan Singh fled to the plains and Harak Dob joined Lalit Sah. 

Lalit Sah put his son Pradhaman on the Kumaon throne with 
the title of Pradhaman Chand. 

Pradhaman Chand appointed the J oshis to the principal offices 
and would doubtless have evolved some semblance of firm govern- ohaad 
ment had the people been really disposed towards it, but they 
were too much accustomed to revolutions to believe suchaoousum- 
mation possible. Lalit Sah died and was succeeded on the throne 

of Garhwal by his eldest son Jayakrit Sah, between whom and 

Pradhaman quarrels as to precedence soon rose; while Mohan 
Singh with the assistance of a band of religious mendicants 
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called Nagas, made another unsuccesB^ttl attempt upon Almora. 
Nevertheless the quarrel between the two brothers became more 
bitter and Jayakrit began to intrigue with Mohan Singh. 
Harak De b recognizing the danger of the situation wont with 
a strong escort towards Garhwal and demanded an interview 
with Jayakrit Sah. The Garhwal liaja rfciised his request 
doubting tlie sincerity of Harak Deb, and witli justice, for when 
he attacked Harak Deb, hoping to surprise him ho found himself 
opposed to a force which defeated his troops and obliged him to 
seek safety in flight. So hardly pressed wore the Garhwalisin the 
pursuit that the Raja sickenoi.1 and died; and the Kumaoni troops 
plundering and burning every village on their way and even the 
sacred temple of Dowalgarh entered and took possession of the 
capital Srinagar. Pradbaman for a short while ruled over both 
countries, easily silencing the pretensions of a third brother, Parak- 
ram. Pradhaman was however never popular and his preference 
for Garhwal alienated his Kumaoni subjects, Harak Dob did his 
best to strengthen his position, but he was fa(jed by a coalition of 
enemies that he could not resist, and he was defeated near Nai- 
thana in Talla Dora and fled to the plains. Thus in 1780 ende<l 
the Garhwali tlomiuatiou. Mohan Singh was again supreme for 
a short time, but in 1788 Harak Deb recruited a force in Barhapura 
and invaded Kumaori. In the first battle ho was successful and took 
Mohan Singh and Lai Singh prisoners. Lai Singh was pardoned 
and released, but Mohan Singh ho took to asmalldiiaramsala near 
below Hiradungri and slew him there in expiation of his numerous 
crimes. Harak Deb thus became master again and wrote at once 
to Pradhaman Chand to come and take possession of the vacant 
throne, but he wisely declined, being mindful of his sufferings 
and the uncertain tenure by which he had held the coun- 
try before. Harak Dob therefore put on the throne one Shib 
Singh, said to have been descended from Udyot Chand, and 
installed him as Raja of Kumaou under the name of Shib 
Chand. Troubles soon arose as Lai Singh assisted by Parak- 
ram Shah invaded Kumaon. Harak Deb retired with Shib 
Singh to Srinagar, while Lai Singh put on the throne a;s 
Raja the son of Mohan Singh and called him Mahendra 
Chan& 
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Lai Singh took the place of Harak Deb as chief adviser 
pid proceeded to persecute the Joshis : some wore imprisoned, 1788 - 
fchers banished, others again were executed. Harak Deb, through 
\.Q machinations of Parakram Shah, was forced to floo to the 
lains to Bareilly. Lai Singh hearing of this and determined to 

r istrate the intrigues of the Joshis presented himself in person 
the Nawab of Oudh and claimed the protection of the Oudh 
Darbar for Mahendra Chand who he said had willingly 
acknowledged Oudh as the owner of tho Tarai. This brings us 
clown to the year 1790, which was signalised by the Gurkha 
invasion. 

AVhile Kumaon was distracted by these internal dissensions, Tho Gur- 
similar disorders prevailed in the neighbouring country of Nepal, 
at that time broken up into a number of petty states. One 
of these was the kingdom of Gurkha situated about eight days’ 
journey from Kathmandu. Tho Gurkhali Raja seeing tho 
defenceless state of the Kathmandu valley and anxious to 
enlarge his narrow dominions led a largo force eastwards, but 
received a sovero chock at tho hands of tho Vaisya Kaja of 
Nawakot. His son Pirthinarayau, who had boon instructed in 
statecraft at the court of Bhatkot, carried out his father’s 
projects and finally occupied Kathmandu in I 70b. His policy 
of conquest was continued during tho short reign of his successor 
Sinha Pratap 8ah. This prince was succeeded in 1878 by Kan 
Bahadur Sah, who consolidated under his rule tiie whole of 
Nepal. 

The ruler of Nepal was well aware of tho state of affairs 
in Kumaon, and resolving to add that country also to his 
dominions he now wrote to Harak Deb inviting his assistance and 
co-operation. It appears that Harak Deb probably at least 
promised his good offices ; but in any case the Gurkha army 
destined for the invasion of Kumaon set out from l)oti early 
in 1790. One division crossed the Kali into Shor while a second 
occupied tho patti of Bisung. When the news of these prepara 
tions reached Almora all was confusion and despair. Mahendra 
Singh summoned the entire fighting population and with part of 
his regular troops took the field in Gangoli whilst Lai Bingh 
advwced through KaU Eumaom Gurkha division under 
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Amar Singh Thapa was defeated by Mahendra Singh and 
obliged to retire to vards Kali Kumaon. Here however the 
invaders were more successful^ for falling upon Lai Singh they 
drove him with the loss of 200 men towards the plains ; while 
Mahendra Singh losing heart abandoned his charge and fled to 
Kota. The Gurkhas finding the way thus open retraced their 
steps and after some slight resistance at Hawalbagh occupied 
Almora early in 1790. In the following year Harak Deb was 
at Almora and great preparations were made for the invasion 
of Garhwal. While however they were still sitting in front 
of Laiigurgarhi, a strong fortress in Garhwal, the news of tho 
Chinese invasion of Nopal caused tho withdrawal of the Gurkha 
troops for the defence of their own country, and Harak Dob 
was nominated as their rogont in Almora. Ho appears 
novor to have actually held office, and falling out Avith his now 
friends retreated to Srinagar under the protection of Kaja 
Pradhaman Sah. Meanwhile Mahendra Singh was not idle. 
Using as his head quarters Kilpuri in the Tarai he made two 
unsuccessful irruptions into the hills and had nearly succeeded 
in embroiling the Gurkhas and the Nawab when the good offices 
of the British authorities brought about an arrangement 
by which the Nawab recognized the de facto ruler of Kumaon, 
while the Gurkhas on their part abandoned all pretensions to the 
low country. At the same time provision was made for the 
retention by the exiled family of a portion of the Tarai 
subsequently exchanged by the British for the grant of Chachait 
in the Pilibhit district. Kumaon itself was quiescent, if not 
pacified, and in 1791-1792 Joga Malla Subah, head of the civil 
administration, introduced a settlement of the land revenue. 
He imposed a tax of one rupee a bisi (nearly an acre) of cultiv- 
ated land and a poll tax of one rupee on every adult, in 
addition to Re. 1-2-6 on every village to meet the expenses of 
his office. He was succeeded in 1796 by Kazi Nar Sinha, a man 
of ferocious cruelty, and later by Ajab Sinha Khawas Thapa. 
The common people made but little opposition to their new 
masters. It mattered little to them, confused as they long 
had been by the constant quarrels between the Joshis and 
adhe^nta of Mohan Singh, who for the time beiitg; 
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bower ; for all oppressed them equally and there was none 
? give them redress. Many stories are told of the cruelties 
l^trated by the Gurkhas during the earlier years of 
Sir rule in Kumaon, and though during the last seven 
ars of their occupation the condition of the people was 
lieliorated and a better administration put an end to many 
f the most glaring abuses, the reputation they earned for 
pieinselvos will not for many generations be forgotten. Their 
granny has passed into a proverb, and at the present time when 
native of the hills wishes to protest in the strongest language in 
jiis power against some oppression to which he has been sub- 
he exclaims that for him the British raj has ceased and 
the Gurkha rule has been restored. In 1806 Bam 8ah became 
civil governor and matters changed very much for the better; 
and throughout, the Kumaonis, partly because they had made 
a less resolute defence, and partly because they were more 
within the purview of the chief authority, were treated with 
more consideration than the Garhwalis, for whom the various 
Gurkha oflScers reserved their most exquisite savagery. Private 
property was respected, grants made by former rulers were 
confirmed, rude justice was administered, the revenue was col- 
lected, and defaulters were, not as in Garhwal, sold into slavery. 
A great number of Kumaoni levies were admitted into the 
Gurkha army, so that in 1814 quite two-thirds of the Nepalese 
forces were composed of men from the upper pdttis of Garhwal 
and Kumaon, and Kumaoni officers were avon occasionally 
entrusted with small commands. Of external events during this 
period, the only matter worthy of mention is the reduction of 
Garhwal in 1803, and the flight, restoration and assassination 
of Ran Bahadur, King of Nepal. 

The Gurkhas now came in contact with the British arms. 
Continued aggressions upon British territory in Gorakhpur and 
elsewhere at last determined Lord Hastings to declare war. It 
was decided to attack Nepal simultaneously from as many points 
as possible. To this end Major-General Marley with 8,000 men 
was sent to Behar with orders to march direct upon Kathmandu 
la Gornkhpur a force of 4,000 men ym entrusted to Major 
General Woodt These armies me^with little success, nor do their 
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campaigns directly affect the history of Kumaon. General 
Gillespie with 3,500 men was instructed to enter Gsirhwal by the 
Dun and eject the Gurkha governor from Srinagar. He found 
the Gurkhas in strength at Kalanga, a fort near Dehra, which 
was captured after an heroic defence. At the extreme W’ost 
of the position General Ochterlony manoeuvring between the 
Sutlej and Jumna rivers hold the Gurkhas in check. 

The inconclusive campaign in tho west and the reverses 
suffered by the Behar and Gorakhpur columns made Lord Hastings 
more anxious than ever to obtain a footing in Kumaon. Nego- 
tiation with tlie governor Bam 8ah, known to bo disaffected 
towards tho party in power in Nepal, failed. In January 1815 all 
was ready for the invasion. Tho attack was to be made simulta- 
neously from two quarters. A main body of 3,000 men under 
IJcutcnant-Colonel W. Ij. Gardner was to proceed up tho Kosi 
river and direct its attacks against Almora, while Captain H. Y. 
Hcarsey with 1,500 men was to enter Kali Kumaon by the 
Timla pass. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner advanced with great caution, 
leaving posts behind him to keep his lino of communications clear. 
He moved forward successively to Kaiiyasi, Chilkya, Amsot and 
Dhikuli, meeting with little opposition. On tho 1 Gth^I ebruary 
the main body marched to Chukam and the Gurkhalis were 
forced back from Kotagarhi, where they had a post dangerously 
near the lines of communication. A route was then taken 
whereby the valley of tho Kosi was left on the right together 
with -the direct road to Almora; by these means Colonel Gardner 
hoped to turn the position of the enemy, who were at a place 
called Biijan between Kakrighat and Khairna on the main road 
to the capital. On the 22nd February by a rapid march Chau- 
mukhia, a commanding post on the range between the Kosi and 
fiamganga rivers, w^as seized before the Gurkhas could arrive. 
This opened the road to Almora and allowed communications to 
bo set up with the western districts of Kumaun and Garhwal. 
Supplies poured in from the neighouring country and the 
villagers were only too ready to give whatever information they 
could of the enemy whom they hated so bitterly. The Gurkhas 
had now entrenched themselves at Kumpur (Baxdkhet) a lOW 
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in front of Chaumukhia^ determined to make another 
^empt to bar the progress of our troops : the Britisli forces 
then sat down opposite Kurapur and waited some days. At 
last Colonel Gardner perceived that the capture of Syahi 
Devi, a mountain between Kumpur and Almora, would force the 
Gurkhas to al)andon their position and accordingly on the night 
of the 22nd March 1,200 moii were sent ofV to take it. Tho 
movomont was entirely successful, for on the 24tli, tho Gurkhas, 
fearing for the safety of Almora, hastily abandoned tlioir 
stockades and retreated by tho Ilinni and Katarmal ridge. The 
British commander followed them, reaching. Biiiui on tho ^Oth 
and Katarmal on tho 27th, a spot distant only seven miles from 
Almora. The enemy’s outposts withdrew as lie approached, and 
tho Gurkha forci;8 coiieeiitrated on the Sitoli ridge about two 
miles from Almora. Tho Gurkha forces daily melted away. 
Not more tliaii half were true Gurkhas, and the Kuniaonii levies 
gladly joined themselves to tho invader. Captain Iloarsoy’s 
operations woro not oharactorised by tho samo measure of suc- 
cess. Ho won some small skirmishes at first, but latterly, having 
been, compelled to sub-divide his small force, was beaten in detail, 
taken prisoner, and brought into Almora. Meanwhile 
Lord Hastings, roalisijig the importance of the advantage 
gained by Colonel (lardner, determined to send some British 
troops to help him and his raw levies. Accordingly 2,000 
men belonging to the regular army with twelve guns were 
despatched under Colonel Nicolls, who, meeting with no oppo- 
sition, arrived safely at Katarmal on the 18th April 1815. 
After four days’ inaction on either side Hastidal, who after 
defeating Captain Hearsey in the east had returned to Almora 
and been placed in supremo command, led out tho Bhawani 
Bakhsh regiment in a northerly direction, presumably for 
the purpose of keeping open his communications in that quarter. 
Such at any rate is the commonly understood object of this rather 
obscure movement. According to another account, British 
troops had already been despatched towards . Ganaiiath near 
Takula, 16 miles north of Almora, with the object of making, 
the final attack from a spot at least as high as Almora, and it 
was to expel! these troops that Hastidal moved out with one of 
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the two regiments at his disposal, leaving the other, the Tara Dal 
regiment, for the protection of Almora. An intended night 
attack by the British was, according to the story, frustrated by 
an ingenious stratagem on the part of the Gurkha leader. The 
level pastures occupying the crests of the hills were resorted 
to by largo herds of buffaloes ; to the horns of w-^hich Hastidal 
tied lighted torches, thus deceiving the assailants as to the number 
of the forces they had to cope with. The two armies however met 
on the evening of the 23rd April and after a short contest in one 
of the grassy glades among the pine forests, the Gurkhas turned 
and fled, leaving their leader Hastidal dead. Next day the 
British force, leaving a small detachment at Gananath, returned 
to Katarmal. On the 25th April Colonel Nicolls put his troops in 
motion towards Almora. He found the Gurkha centre posted on 
Sitoli with a detachment on Kalimat to cover the right flank. The 
breastworks and stockacios erected by the centre were speedily 
carried. The Kalimat detachment was thus cut off and Colonel 
Nicolls established his head quarters for the night about half a 
mile north of the Almora fort while the troops were encamped on 
Hiradungri. During the night the Bhawani Bakhsh regiment 
eager to retrieve their defeat at Gananath and chafing under the 
reproaches of Bam Sah made a desperate attack upon the Bri- 
tish position, which they succeeded in entering almost unnoticed, 
disguised in uniforms resembling those worn by the British levies. 
They proceeded to massacre the Pathans, and in the confusion many 
lives were lost. Our troops were however at last extricated by 
bugle call and the Gurkhas were exterminated but not before they 
had inflicted a loss of some 200 men. The next day Almora was 
shelled and the Gurkhas capitulated. The Gurkhas agreed to 
evacuate the province and all its fortified places. It was stipu- 
lated that they should be allowed to retire across the Kali with 
their guns, arms, military stores and private property, the British 
providing them with the necessary supplies and carriage. This 
convention also implied the evacuation of the forts of Midaun 
and Jaithak and.tho whole of the west country generally by Amar 
JSingh Thapa. The Hon’ble £. Gardner was directed by the 
Governor General to assume the office and title of Commissioner 
for the affairs of Kumaon and agent to the Governor General on 
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' the 3rd of May 1816, and Mr. G. W. Traill was appointed his 
^ assistant on the 8th of July. 

This sketch of the history of Kumaon may well be closed with 
an extract from Mr. Atkinson's book. ^‘Tlio administrative history 
of the Kumaon division, as remarked by Mr. Whalley * naturally 
divides itself into three periods— Kumaon under Traill, Kumaon 
under Batten, and Kumaon under Bamsay. The regime in the 
first period was essentially paternal, despotic and personal. It 
resisted the centralising tendencies which the policy of the Govern- 
ment had developed. It was at the same time, though arbitrary, 
a just, wise and progessive administration. Mr. Traill’s adminis- 
tration lasted from 1815 to 1836. On his departure there 
followed an interval of Avavering uncertainty and comparative 
i^isrule.” “ The system of government ", as was observed by Mr, 
Bird, ^‘had been framed to suit the particular character and scope 
of ail individual " or, as ho might have said, had been framed for 
himself by that individual. Traill left the province orderly, 
prosperous and comparatively civilized but his machinery was 
not easily worked by another hand. There was no law and tbo 
law giver had been withdrawn. The Board of Commissioners and 
the Government which had remained quiescent while the province 
was in the hands of an administrator of tried ability and equal to 
all emergencies found it necessary to reassert their control and to 
lay down specific rules in matters which liad hitherto been left 
to the judgment of the Commissioner, Mr. Batten Avas then 
only Assistant Commissioner of Garhwal, but he was a man 
eminently qualified both by training and disposition to second 
the action of Government and to assist in the inauguration 
of the new era. His talents had already been recognised, 
and from this period he was consulted in every step, and it 
was his influence more than that of any other single officer 
which gave its stamp and character to the period Avhich I 
have distinguished by his name. Its duration covered the 
years 1836-^6. It was marked in its earlier stages by an 
influx of codes and rules, and a predominancy of official 
supervision which gradually subsided as Mr. Batten gained^ 
influence, position and experience. Thus the sec ond period 

"" ^ • taw* of tlw pwvinws. 
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glided insensibly into the third, which nevertheless has a distinc-^ 
tive character of its own. In Sir Henry Ramsay^s administration 
we see the two currents blended, • The persoiftil sway and unham- 
pered autocracy of the first era, combining, with the orderly 
procedure and observance of fixed rules and principles which was 
the chief feature of the second.’^ 

For the history of Kumaon under the British, the materi- 
als are ample and sufficient in themselves to form a volume full 
of interest and instruction. They shew the means whereby a 
peculiar people, sunk in the utmost depths of ignorance and apathy, 
have been induced by the patient and intelligent efforts of a few 
Englishmen to commence again their national life. They show 
how whole tracts where formerly the tiger and the elephant reign- 
ed supreme have now yielded to the plough and waters that not 
long since went to feed the deadly swamp are now confined in 
numerous ohann3l8to irrigate the waterless tracts which increasing 
population brings into cultivation/^ The progress of the admin- 
istration, the gradual elimination of the more barbarous of 
the indigenous customs and the growth of material prosperity 
as deduced from the extension of cultivation and the increase 
of revenue are sufficiently described in the fourth chapter. 
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ALMOEA, Tpatti Khaspaeja, pargana Babahmandal. 

The head quarters of the Almora district lies in latitude 
29°36' north and longitude 79®40' east. The town and the civil 
and military station are built on a saddle-shaped ridge about two 
miles in lengtji running almost east and west with an elevation 
varying from 6,200 to 6,600 feet. The jail stands at about 5,439 
feet and the church 6,495 feet above the level of the sea. The 
station is connected with the higher ridges of Simtola and 
Kalimat to the west by a col called Hiradungri. Kaliraat has 
an elevation of 6,414 feet above the sea level, and Simtola an 
elevation of 6,066 feet. A low lateral ridge called Sitoli runs 
westwards from Hiradungri towards the Kosi and exactly faces 
Almora from the north. The intermediate space is crowded with 
native houses many of a superior type and cultivated field 
terraces. 

On the east and south the Almora hill is bounded by the 
Sual river and on the west by the Kosi, so that it is almost a 
peninsula connected with the other hills only towards Kalimat. 
To the south-west the ridge after attaining its highest point of 
elevation at Charalekh dips down in a series of bold and 
ragged masses to the confluence of these two rivers. To the- 
south of the Almora hill is a depression occupied by the Lepor 
Asylum and the octroi outpost, and beyond that again the 
ridge displays a small eminence commonly called Granite Hill, 
or, from the single deodar on the peak. One-tree Hill, the latter 
of which names is rapidly becoming a misnomer, now that the 
hill has been enclosed and sown with pine. The Almora hill is 
divided into two parts by a road which runs almost north and 
south between the western end of the bazar and the parade 
groiind. To the west of this lies the cantonment within and 
without the boundaries of which are some twenty-three bungalows 
occupied by the officers of the regiment, the civil officers of the 
district and residents, a pretty little church 
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dedicated to St. Mark, a handsome mess house, a small bnt 
comfortable club, and the sessions house, used for temporary 
sojourn by high officials on tour. All these are situated on the 
crest or the northern slope of the ridge. The most imposing- 
building of all is Port Moira or the Lai Mandi. The lines of the 
Gurkhas lie below and to the north-east of the fort. 

Beyond these again lies the town. The bazar is paved with 
stone flags. From the oast westwards as far as the police-station 
it is somewhat narrow ; beyond this point it widens and gradually 
slopes down to the lower or old fort, the slope being broken by a 
flight of stone steps. The houses are from two to four stories 
high and are substantially built of mica-slate and roofed with 
thin slabs of the same material. The front screens of the upper 
stories are usually made of wood profusely and often artistically 
carved. The windows are mere apertures for the most part, 
resembling pigeon-holes cut in a wooden panel, and closed by a 
slide. The general appearance of the town is compact and clean, 
and the conservancy generally well carried out, though the lack 
of water for flushing the pavements and drains is a serious, and 
in the hot weather a somewhat insistent, drawback. The best 
shops lie between the police-station and the fort ; at the foot of 
the glacis are a number of very mean stalls, w^hich are a decided 
disfigurement to the bazar. The fort itself contains the courts 
and offices of the Deputy Commissioner and his subordinates. 
A little lower, the ridge widens and the space is occupied by the 
hospital, the tahsil and the Bamsay College. The latter, opened 
in 1871, is a fine building in the Tuscan stylo with a central hall 
60 feet by 34 feet and a wing on each side containing four 
spacious class-rooms, besides two detached room wings one of 
which was erected by Pandit Badri Datt Joshi of Dania. Below 
this plateau a small and narrow^ bazar containing however some 
rich shops lines the sides of a path running down to the cart-road. 

The houses of the better class people occupy positions below 
the main ridge, to the north and south, most of them pleasant 
and substantial buildings surrounded by small orchards or green 
fields. The d^k bungalow, the post and telegraph office, the 
district school, the goods and parcels dep6t of the BohilkjNM 
Bailway, and a few shops dealmg ^ 
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European wares are situated on the cart-road, or below it, and 
further to the west is a small church recently erected by the 
London Missionary Society for the benefit of the Europeans. 
Beyond the foot of the small bazar the ridge and with it the road 
again ascends. The old Missionary native church occupies a com- 
manding position on tlie shoulder of the ridge. Near the 
church are houses occupied by some of the missionaries ; above it 
towards Hiradungri is tho jail. The Sitoli ridge, once the site of 
a tea garden, and afterwards acquired by*the 3rd Gurkhas as a 
camping ground is now leased to tho district forest department. 
Much of the estate has been sown with pine and other trees, and 
the buildings are used as offices and residences by the forest 
staff. The whole of tho station and the outskirts of the town of 


Almora^are now extremely well w-ooded. Deodar, tun, alder 
and horse-chestnut especially thrive ; every unoccupied piece of 
ground is thronged with young saplings of tnn and chestnut. 
Cypress also seems to accommodate itself moderately well to the 
soil and climate. There are few pines of any great age, but the 
western extremity of the cantonment is clotlied with a very fine 
young plantation, while several small patches have boon enclosed 
and sown between Almora and tho Sual river and on Baldhoti 


and Kalimat. The forethought of Sir H. Bamsay has lined the 
ascent from the Gurari bridge over the Sual with an avenue of 
shady trees, and what used to bo the most trying part of tho route 
from the plains is now, except for the steepness and badness of 
the road, one of the pleasantest. In the spring the slopes of 
Almora. are bright with the blossom of fruit trees, while tho 
ground is carpeted with pale scentless violets and a plant of the 
linuTTi species, bearing yellow flowers which a moderately vivid 
imagination may easily at a distance transform into primroses. 
The Australia)! wattle— a species of acacia — is now a well- 


naturalised exotic, and in the early summer its branches are 
heavy with flow-ers of a golden yellow. The compounds 
generally present a somewhat neglected appearance; the fruit- 
trees are not very productive and flowers and flowering shrubs 
are scarce, the reason being 'that water, except where the monsoon 
rainfaill is stored in tanks, is not to be procured. The cisterns 
holding file water are situfited at a somewhat low levdi 
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The station is intersected with pleasant paths^ well aligned^ of 
easy gradient and, generally oversHldowed by trees. 

What is now ihe^ municipality of Almora dates its begin- 
nings from 1851 when by Act No. XXVI of 1850 a town duty 
on articles for local consumption was imposed. The town was 
constituted a municipality on 14th November 1864. Under Act 
no. VI of 1868 a house-tax of 5 per cent, was introduced in 
1869 and in 1877 this was supplemented by a tax on animals 
imported for slaughter. Later a conservancy tax was introduced, 
and in 1876 the house-tax was increased. In 1880 a site-tax or 
ground rent at the rate of 1 pice per square foot per annum 
was imposed ; and in 1884 the house-tax was replaced by octroi. 

The most important object of the municipal administration 
is the provision of an adequate water supply— always a difficulty 
in a hill station. Tradition has it that there wore originally 
360 springs on the Almora hill itself, but only a very small 
number can now be traced, and of those only two— Eani Dhara 
situated in the angle between the Sitoli hill and HIra Dungri, 
and Kapina Naula below the cart road on the west face of Hira 
Dungri discharge any appreciable volume of water. Those 
springs are however situated at a considerable distance from 
Almora itself and the necessity of augmenting the local supply 
was recognized many years ago. The first project was carried 
out by Messrs. Lumsden and Batten, successive Commissioners. 
They tapped two springs near ^That bungalow on Simtola and 
brought the water in a masonry aqueduct to a point called 
the Commissioner's Dhara on the Binsar road, opposite what 
is now the mission house. Many years later the aqueduct was 
continued to Moti Dhara, a point in the compound of the temple 
at the junction of the cart and Binsar roads, by L. Moti Ram 
Sah at his own expense. 

In 1874 was initiated the Baldhoti system which for 30 
years was the main source of Almora’s water supply. Some 
30 springs on the south and east face of Simtola were forced to 
contribute. The yield of each ravine was caught in a dammed 
enclosure, which acted as a silt pit. A trough was ereefed just 
outside and underneath the dam wall, so that in the dry mon^s ; 
when the flow was low, the water trickled gently oyer the 
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And into the trough and in the monsoons when there was more 
water than the channel cotxid carry away»andit was heavily 
laden with silt^ its own momentum caused it to overshoot the 
trough. From these collecting troughs the water was conducted 
in a masonry channel to the main filter at China Khan. Doubts 
were at the time expressed as to the suitability of a masonry 
channel and by 1890 it was recognized that they had nob been 
without foundation. The channel bad cracked in places and 
was choked with weeds, growing sometimes to a length of 7 or 8 
feet. It was therefore replaced by three-inch cast iron pipes. 
The original project cost Rs. 28,000 and the system has twice been 
extended, the extensions involving the expenditure of Rs. 3,500 and 
Hs. 6,600. The supply has steadily diminished and for the last 
two years has not during the summer exceeded about 4 gallons a 
minute. The catchment tanks have’ with one exception become 
leaky and have been abandoned. The Baldhoti system has been 
superseded to a considerable extent by the Sail system, now tlio 
chief source of water supply to Almora. There are three springs 
on upper Sail and of these the two lower springs together, and 
the upper one by itself, discharged 12 gallons a minute. The 
two lower springs were utilised by Rai Bahadur Pandit Badri 
Dat Joshi of Dania who brought in the water to Rampha Naula 
below the courts on the north side of the Almora hill, at a cost 
of Rs. 8,000. Of this sum Rs. 4,600 were paid from provincial 
funds and the balance raised by private subscriptions. In 1897 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to improve also the upper 
spring, the object being to carry the Sail water to and beyond 
Brighton corner leaving the Baldhoti water free for the east end of 
the hill. In 1904 the attempt was renewed with more success. 
The springs of upper Sail were successfully amalgamated and 
galvanised iron pipes were substituted for the original inferior 
German pipes, while the whole line was relaid. The lower Sail 
aprings were also tapped, the old pipes of the upper line being 
utilised for the purpose. The SaU system gives in all thirteen 
points of discharge,—- standposts or tanks. The overflow of the 
system goes into the men’s bathing tank at Budleswar and there 
is also ft bathing station known as the PanjDhara near the 
BajftV houae. In 19p7;ihe munioipaUty took a loan of Rs. 13,000 
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- from tho Qovernmenfe and substituted three-inch galvanised 
pipes for the two-inch pipes in the upper line, which now 
replaced the old German pipes in the lower line. The Sail supply 
varies with the character of the monsoon between a maximum of 
35 gallons and a minimum of 17 gallons a minute. 

The Almora cantonment lies within irregular boundaries 
and occupies most of the laud lying west of the town. The 
affairs of the cantonment are administered by a committee. 
The chief sources of income are a conservancy tax at the rate of 
Rs. 3 a month on each occupied bungalow, land revenue, and 
assessed taxes; and expenditure is incurred for the main purposes 
of sanitation and road-making and repairs . 

The water supply was, until 1904, supplied free of charge by 
the municipality, but since then the military department has 
paid Rs. 500 a year for a guaranteed supply of 3,600 gallons a 
day. In February 1909 however an independent supply was 
brought ill from the Nail springs, below Kalimat. At present 
there is only one point of discharge, a largo tank below the foot 
of the road which divides the cantonments from the bazar, and 
the supply has lieen, probably owing to the fact that several 
difforeut patterns of pipes are used, somewhat irregular. The 
cantonment has been occupied almost continuously since 1846 
to the present day by the 3rd Gurkhas, who used also to send 
detachments to hold the forts at Pithoragarh and Lohaghat on 
the Nopal frontier. The regiment was originally raised in 1815 
with head quarters at Haldwaui. It consisted of a few Gurkhas 
who came in after the defeat of the Gurkha regent of Kumaoii 
near Almora, some Oudh and Pal pa men from Gorakhpur who 
had been employed by the British Government in the Nopalose 
War and some Kumaoni militia lirouglib in by Suba Jai Kishan 
Upreti. The regiment known as the Kumaon Battalion was 
first posted at Hawalbagh, a picturesquely situated but somewhat 
hot cantonment five miles north of Almora, near the Kosi river. 
Until 1839 it remained under the orders of the Commissioner 
of the province, and was a civil rather than a military force, des- 
cribed technically as a Nizamat Battalion. It was entrusted with 
police duties throughout Garhwal and ‘Almora, and in winter in 
the Bhabar and Tarai. In 1839 it was ordered to garrison 
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Pithoragarh and Lohaghat forts erected by the British near the 
Nepal border; and in 1846 it Was transferred to Almora. In 
1850 it was relieved of its civil ^luties and became a general 
service corps and in the same year was posted to Dchra whore it 
remained for 6 years, serving afterwards with distinction through 
the mutiny at Delhi. The battalion returned to Almora in 1859 and 
there it has, except when on active service or other duty, remained 
ever since; In 1864 the lines were made over to the men of the 
battalion in perpetuity as their homes. The order runs, The 
battalion is liable to bo taken away whenever the Govenimcut 
pleases and to be kept away as long as the (iovcniment tliinks fit, 
in time of peace as well as in time of war; but it will always 
eventually return to Almora. ” 

The battalion served tlirough the Bhutan campaign of 1864- 
66 and was present at the taking of Bula dura, Buxa, Tazagaon 
and other positions. Its next war services were the first Kabul 
campaign, and the second Kabul campaign ; during the latter it 
was present at the battle of Ahmed Khel where it greatly distin- 
guished itself, and now bears upon its appointments tlio words 
« Ahmed Khel, Afghanistan, 1878-80’\ In 1886-87 it served 
through the Burma campaign. Up to 1887 tho battalion though 
consisting chiefly of Gurkhas containod also a number of Kiima- 
onis and Garhwalis. The latter were taken out and sent to tho 
new cantonment at Lansdownc to serve as tho nucleus of a second 
battalion to the 3rd Gurkhas, which in 1891 became the Garhwal 
Eifles. In 1889 a small detachment proceeded to tho head of tho 
Niti pass, to investigate the truth of tho report as to warlike 
preparations by the Tibetans, The battalion served in the Chit- 
tagong expedition, 1890, and a detachment of it in tho bouth Lushai 
Hills, 1892. In 1897-98 it was present and gained distinctions in 
the Tirah campaign and in 1901 formed part of the supporting 
brigade to the Waziristan blockade force. In 1909-10 it garri- 
soned Chitral. 

Eecords of temperature at 8 a.m. and 6 p,m. have been 
kept up for some years at the regiinoiitul hospital, Ihe 
maximum summer temperature rarely exceeds 88®, while the 
average for the month of June is about 84® but in June 1908 (an 
exceptionally hot year) the average was considerably higher, 
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several temperatures of over 90® being recorded. The highest 
reached was 94® immediately before the break of the rains. Pankhaa 
however are not required and th6ugh occasional experiments 
have been made the cold they induce has always been found 
insufferable. In a closed house except for a few hours on hot days 
before rain the temperature can be maintained as low as 74®. 
Whenever it exceeds 86® in an outside shaded verandah rain or a 
thunder-storm may be expected which often reduces the tempera* 
ture by 20® or more. In the rains 72® may be considered 
the average heat and at that season the daily range is rarely 2®. 
In the winter the daily temperature during the months of January 
and December varies between 40® and 50®, but it is naturally 
much colder at night and the ground is often frozen hard early in 
the morning though it rarely remains frost-bound all day as at 
slightly higher elevations. Snow falls occasionally but never lies 
for more than a few hours except in sheltered spots. It is most 
frequent in January and February. March and April are 
generally marked by thunder-stoi’ms but in the summer months a 
thick haze prevails which obscures the distant ,view. The snows 
are rarely seen except immediately after a thunder-storm. Tak- 
ing an average of many years, no month is free from rainfall ; 
April and May are usually the driest months. The monsoon 
bursts about the middle of June and does not cease, if conditions 
are favourable, until the middle or end of September. 

As has been already mentioned in the notice of the general 
climate of the district Almora receives a much smaller rainfall 
than many other idaces of equal elevation. The average annual 
rainfall is about 40 inches and to its comparatively dry climate it 
owes its well-established reputation as a sanitarium for people 
suffering from consumption. It is unquestionable that cures 
have occurred in a great many . cases even when the disease 
h^iS far passed the incipient stage. Its reputation however 
depends entirely on nothing more than clinical observation and 
general experience. No attempt has yet been made to study 
in a scientific manner the meteorological conditions of 
Almora and their direct effect upon phthisis. It is possible 
that the scanty rainfall, the dry porous soil, the equability of 
temperature, both diurnal aud seasonal, the absence of misU 
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and fogs during the rains, the exposed sunny situation and 
(perhaps) the presence of pine woods near the town exercise 
a beneficial effect. The great advantage which the climate of 
Almora ofiers to consumptives is tliat it enables them to load 
an outdoor life almost every day in the year during winter 
as well as summer. But it possesses no magical influence, and 
it is pathetic to hear of comparatively poor people who have 
taken dirty and ill-ventilated houses in the middle of the 
bazar in the delusion that a few days’ residence is suIBcienb 
to afford relief if not to effect a complete cure. It is not in 
fact in Almora itself but in its environments that the greatest 
benefit is likely to accrue to phthisical patients. Advanced 
cases rarely do well ; the journey from the plains is long 
and wearisome and very fatiguing to consumptives who pro 
bably get more harm than good from their visit.* 

A consumptive home was started in 1908 on a windy 
spur surrounded by a young pine plantation about four miles 
east of Almora, beyond Baldhoti. It affords shelter to some 
fourteen or fifteen native Christian girls, the protegees of various 
missions which pay contributions towards their keep, A similar 
institution for boys has been projected. At present European 
invalids occupy any bungalow they can get in the station. 

This practise is of course open to objection and the establish- 
ment of a consumptive home for Europeans has been under 
consideration for a good many years past but the difficulty 
of providing an adequate water supply appears to be insuperable. 

For invalids suffering from other lualadios Almora is not 
particularly well suited, as the temperature is too high during 
May and Juno. Some of the more fastidious among the settled 
inhabitants retreat to Binsar for the hot weather and rains. 

The scriptural description of the mountain, on which the History, 
to\v<n of Almora is situate, is found in the Skauda Parana 
StW) Manas khand (iqrrTO Chapter 62 

35tr: 

clean mountain Kakhaya is situated between the Kaushika or 
Kosi and Shalmali or Sual. This mountain stretches from the 
confluence of those two rivers near the Gurari bridge (over 
* From a note by Dr. B. K. Kakkar Assistant Surgeon. 
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the Sual rivoi^ to the ridge called Kalmatiya where the temples 
of the govi Kakhayeswar, and that of tho goddess Kakhayeawari, 
are built. This covers a distance of about 8 miles. 

A tradition still current affirms that the earliest grantees of 
Almora wore a family of Tiwaris. They are now much impover- 
ished and the sole remnant of their ancient estate is a 
small patch of land near the jail. It is said that under the 
terms of their grant they were obliged to send a daily supply of 
sorrel for cleansing the vessels of tho Sun temple at Katarmiil. 
The name for sorrel is lamora (Sanskrit, amla, sour) and it is 
suggested that it has been corrupted to Almora and has given its 
name to the hill on which it is grown. Almora was according 
to the legend founded by llaja Kalyan Chand who reigned over 
Kumaon about 1560. One day he was hunting on the Almora 
hill, at that time covered with thick forest, when a hare suddenly 
appeared before him and ho began to pursue it, whereupon 
it assumed the form of a tiger and on reaching the top of 
tho hill disappeared. Ho asked liis diviners what this portent 
might mean, and they replied that his enemies would find that 
they had tigers to deal with and advisetl him to found his capital 
on tho spot where the tiger had vanished. As a preliminary to 
operations a large crowbar was driven into the ground. It 
sank BO deep that tho diviners declared that it had pierced tho 
back of Sesh Nag the groat serpent which supports tho earth, and 
they accepted the fact as a sign that the king’s dynasty should 
endure for over. But the incredulous king insisted that the crow- 
bar should be taken out of tho ground for inspection and, sure 
enough, the point was seen to be tinged with blood. Thereupon 
the diviners in wrath pronounced that as a punishment for tho 
Kaja’s presumption and disbelief his descendants sliould reign 
after him for but a few generations. The first palace and fort 
were built on the site of Khagmara Kot, an old stronghold of 
the Katyuris. A later king left the old palace and built the new 
one called Malla Mahal (the upper palace), now used as the 
district offices. Up to tho day of Kalyan Chand, Champawat 
in Kali Kumaun bad been the capital of the kingdom, and the 
real reason for abandonment of that town was doubtless its 
distance from the recently conquered and far more valuable 
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posseerionB to the west. Almora* is moreover a natural fortress. 
The hill slopes violently down to the rivers Sual and Kosi on 
all sides except the north-east where a narrow ridge, easily hold by 
a few resolute defenders alone affords access. The Gurkhas in 

their turn were much impressed by the natural security of their 

stronghold, and they proceeded to denude the hill sides of anv 
trees that might afford cover to a besieger. It is only of recent 
years that tho damage they lUd is being repaired After the 
conquest Almora continued to be the head quarters of the district 
andthe division ;but most of the Europeans lived in Hawalbagh, 
though Bishop Heber mentions scattered bungalows below the 
bazar and to each side of it, and there was in early years an officer 
stationed in Almora in chaise of the treasury. Tho head quarters 
station was transferred in Mr. Batten’s time, and he built himself 
a house on Simtola which ho called Battenburg. 


ALMORA tahsil. 

A sub-division of the district consisting of the pargauas 
Chaugarkha and Gangoli. Tho head quarters of the tahsil are 
at Almora. The parganas have been separately noticed. 

ASKOT 'pargana, tahM Champ a WAT. 

A moderately large pargaua, bounded on tho east by Nepal, 
on the north by pargana Darma, on tho west by pargana Sira 
and on the south by pargana Shor. Askot is divided into two 
portions, Malla Askot and Talla Askot. Tho former occupies 
the triangle the sides of which are dohnod by tho Gori and Kali 
rivers converging at Garjia below Askot village, and the base by 
a fine rugged range of hills some 14,000 feet high running from 
east to west. From the highest peak Chipilakot a long spur runs 
down south to the apex of the triangle. Tho only cultivated land 
in Malla Askot is situated along the two rivers Gori and Kali and 
on tho slopes immediately above them. Tho interior of the patfi 
IS extremely rugged and mountainous, and is covered w’itii dense 
forest, with every variety of timber from shisham, khair and sal 
lu the river beds through oak and rhododendron to firs, birch 
aud box on the high central ridge. Malla Askot is^as yet little 


* Always officially called by the Chands Bay*par. 
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developed. The cultivation is generally poor, and irrigation 
not possible. The people are a rude backward peasantry, liv- 
ing for the greater part in grass huts. They breed flocks of 
sheep and goats which they sell to the Darma Bhotias, and some of 
the most northerly villages do a little carrying trade with Tibet 
or act as servants to the Bhotias. Talla Askot lies south of the 
Ciori river and consists of a strip of fertile ridges lying between 
the Kali river, which forms its eastern boundary, and the pargana 
of Sira, varying in width from about ton miles, under the Dhaj 
peak where Sira, Shor and Askot converge, to only four miles on 
the Dowal or Askot spur. The ridges fringing the Kali are 
clothed with fine stretches of pine, but in the higher ground the 
forests have suffered much from the aggressions of cultivators. 
Talla Askot is fully cultivated and is one of the few regions 
in the district that is able to produce more grain than it can eat. 
The standard of cultivation is very high owing to the competi- 
tion that prevails for waste land, and the crops grown are of the 
best class possible to the hills. The pargana is traversed by the 
groat trade route from Tanakpur to the north, which strikes the 
Kali river at its confluence with the Gori iK^ar Askot village. 
It follows the right bank of the Kali as far as Khela. From 
Khela northwards two routes are possible ; one continues along the 
Kali river as far as its source below the Lipii Lekh pass, and the 
other turning off at the left to the north leaves the district by the 
Darma pass. All the trade of the Darma Bhotias thus passes 
through the pargana much to the advantage of the people, who 
sell them pack animals and such grain as they do not need for their 
own consumption. The road from Almora through Beninag (cor- 
ruptly called Berenag) and Thai meets the road from Tanakpur 
close to Askot village ; and a third road runs northwards by the 
side of the Gori river through the Johar pargana as far as Surhing 
where it meets the main trade route from Almora. Askot 
may be technically described as an impartible raj, in which 
the rule of primogonitiire is strictly applied. The w'hole of the 
pargana belongs to one family the head of which enjoys the 
title Raj war ; the eldest son is called Lala and the younger 
Gosain. The ruling family are a branch of the old royal 
house of Katyur. On the break up of the Katyur kingdom, 
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one branch of the family led by Abhaya Pal settled in Askot 
ill 1279 A.D., and there established a small principality, which 
they maintained intact until 1688 when Rudra Chand, the Raja 
of Kumaon, conquered Askot, Darma and Johar. It is pro- 
bable that his authority over the northern parts of his domi- 
nion was never very effective for he appears to have restored 
the Rajwar to his possession with the status of a semi-indepen- 
dent ally, ruling over what would now be called a buflftir 
state between Kumaon on the ono hand, and Tibet and Nepal 
on the other ; and it is also believed that in addition to these 
political considerations the necessity of raaintaining a respec- 
table family to supply brides to their sons was admitted by 
tlio Chands. The annual tribute they exacted amounted to 
Rs. 400 ; this was increased by the Gurkhas to Rs. 2,000 
at which sum it stood at the British occupation. Under the 
Gurkhas the rule of primogeniture was temporarily abrogated 
and dissensions arising on the death of the Rajwar led to 
the successive appointments of Rudra Pal, and Mahendra Pal, 
the brother and son of the deceased Rajwar, according as each 
outbid the other for the favour of the local Gurkha commander. 
Under the British both were admitted to engage for the revenue. 
This circumstance involved the estate in many vicissitudes in 
which family dissension, litigation, and even mur<lor were not 
wanting. In 1847 the property was sold (not for the first time) 
in satisfaction of a decree and this time the purchaser was Tula 
Ram Sah, the Almora treasurer. The Rajwar Pushkar Pal 
bought him out again in 1866. The present Rajwar is his son 
Gajendra Singh Pal who is within the limits of his taluqa an 
honorary magistrate. He enjoys many willing tributes of respect 
from his dependants and tenants : and the usual form of saluta- 
tion from them is jai which is appropriate to a Raja,’*' 

Askot presents the only instance known in Ivumaon of a 
large zamindari. In most of the villages of Talla Askot and 
the more anciently-settled villages of Malla Askot the cultivators 
are khaikars under the Rajwar. They pay him the government 
demands plus 100 per cent. raaWcana. Elsewhere the villages 
are recorded as the Rajwar^s khudkasht, cultivated by sirtans. 


* Assessment report: J« £j. Goudge. 
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The pargana contains 142 villages. The total area is some 
400 square miles, but of this only 6-49 square miles are cultivated. 
The pargana is prosperous. The population in 1901 amounted 
to 16,841, or about double what it was in 1872, while the cul- 
tivation was found to have increased by 36 per cent. In Talla 
Askot the houses are comfortable and costly : in Malla Askot 
tho people are in a more backward state, and the tenants are 
largely imported. Tho revenue as finally fixed in 1872 was 
Rs. 1,260, and it is now Rs. 1,450. The chief villages are Askot, 
the seat of the Raj war, and Dharchula, tho winter head quarters 
of the Political Peshkar and an important trade dop6t of tho 
Bhotias. 


BAGESWAR, paUi Talla Katyub, pargana Danpur. 

A small town situateii on both banks of the Sarjii, here 
crossed by a suspension bridge, below which it is joined by 
the Gumti river. The name is derived from the temple which 
is dedicated to Siva as Vakiswar, tho lord of speech or accord- 
ing to others Vyagreswar, the tiger lord. The legend relates 
that a certain saint by th(* power of his austerities whicli he 
performed in the bed of the Sarju stopped the flow of the river. 
Complaint was made to Siva who with his consort Parbati 
devised a plan whereby the latter taking tho form of a cow 
began to ! graze by tho river bank ; Siva became a tiger and 
sprang upon Parbati. The saint rose from his .devotions to 
rescue the cow, and the river was able to resume its course. 

The main bazar is on the right bank of the river Sarju 
and consists of solid well-built houses, with shops in the lower 
storey, Bageswar was for many years an exceedingly rich 
mart, owing to the advantages its traders derived from their 
position as middlemen between tho Bhotias and their plains 
customers. The extension of the railway to Kathgodam and the 
development of the wool trade to the prejudice of that in 
borax have greatly diminished the importance of Bageswar 
but it is still a considerable market. It is occupied for trade 
from November till April only; the banias retreat to their 
country houses on the heights above the valley for the hot weather* 
Three fairs of a semi-religious character take place : the principal 
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known as the Uttaraini fair now takes place about the middle 
of January. It celebrates the occasion when the sun turns 
back from its most southerly position towards the north, that 
is to say tho winter solstice and should according to our reckon- 
ing be on the 2l8t or 22nd December. The second is the 
Shivratri at the beginning of February and the third tho Dasehra. 
Some 10,000 people collect on the occasion of the Uttaraini fair; 
the Bhotias bring down musk-pods, yaks^ tails, ponies, goats, 
sheep, furs, wooden bowls ; tho Almora banias send out re- 
presentatives with cotton goods, vessels of iron, brass and 
copper, and tobacco ; and the i)coplo from the surrounding hills 
bring in whatever they may have to sell in tho way of provisions, 
matting anrl basket work, and forest produce, such as skins. 
A few Tibetans also attend tho fair offering for sale chiefly 
curiosities from their own country. Of recent years tho various 
traffickers have been encouraged to display their wares in an 
exhibition, but the prizes seem to be given chiefly for tho 
products of Tibet : and tho fair has boon popularised by the 
institution of foot and pony races, and other sports. 

Tho temple is an excoodingly ancient foundation; the 
present building, by no means tho first, was erected by Raja 
Lachhmi Chand about i4/)0 A. D. Certain tombs resembling 
those at Dwarahat have been assigned to Mughal colonies and 
attest perhaps the presenco of a non-Hindu race. 

Bagesw^ar is connected with all parts of the district by 
excellent roads ; running south to Almora and Binsar, west to 
Someswar, north-west to Baijnath and Garhw'al, north to the 
Pindari glacier and tho Milam Valley for Tibet and oast to Thai. 
It contains a large d&k bungalow, a post-office, a school and a 
dispensary belonging to tho London Missionary Society and 
aided by the district board. Tho population in 1901 was 718. 

BAIJNATH, patti Biohla Katyub, pargana Danpub. 

A village lying in north latitude 29® 64' 24*^ and east 
longitude 79® 37' at an elevation of 8,646 feet above the level 
of the sea. The river Qumti flows close to the village, which 
is 12^ miles from Someswar, 12 miles from Bageswar and 
about 12J .miles from Jolabagar on the Nandprayag road, 
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with each of which it is connected by a good roa(i. There 
is a large Hindu temple here sacred to Kali situate in the old 
Kanchula fort, of which the altar is said to be constantly 
moist with the blood of kids and buffalo calves sacrificed to the 
dread goddess. There are several old temples of the Turk’s cap 
style^ most of which are iii ruins and are used as corn lofts and 
store-rooms as in Dwarahat. A colony of Gosains are established 
here, who observe the custom of burying their dead in small 
temple-like tombs around the building in which they worship. 
Along its walls are old sculptures collected from different places. 
Most are of modern Hindu origin ; but one is clearly a 
ropresontation of Buddha and must have belonged to a temple 
of that creed which flourished here in the 8th century of our 
era according to Hwen Tsiang. Baijnath is interesting as 
being in the centre of the Katyur valley, the home of the ancient 
Katyuri kings. 

The valley is very fertile and much land is occupied by 
tea gardens. Baijnath contains a d&k bungalow, a school 
and a dispensary maintained by the planters (aided by 
the district board) for the benefit of their employes, and 
its importance as the centre of the tea industry was recognized 
in 1892 when the Hawalbagh-Baijnath cart-road was made. 

BAUAHMANDAL pargana, tahail Almora. 

The central pargana of the district. Almora is situated 
within its eastern border : its western extremity bisects Kaiii- 
khet. It is bounded on the north by a fine ridge which runs 
from Bhatkot to Kausani, Aikewa Binsar, Gananath and the 
Almora Binsar with an average height of nearly 7,000 feet 
throughout. On the east the boundary is irregular, being the 
ridge from Binsar to Kalimat for a short distance, but at Dina- 
pani it drops down into the Petsal stream and continues along it 
to its union with the Sual river five miles from Almora. Thence 
it mounts a spur from the Liamgara and Banani Devi ridge, 
coming up to the Lamgara dkk bungalow ten miles from 
Almora. It then turns southwards encircling Malli Mahruri and 
the head waters of the Busauri and Sakuni rivers, which meet 
the Kumniya stream under Mukhtesar, and this stream is the 
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boundary botweeu the Almora and Naini Tal districts on the 
south till the Kosi joins it. At Kakarighat on the Kosi the 
western boundary begins in a spur from the Siahi Devi mountain. 
Tlie boundary crosses Siahi Devi, drops to the Siront stream and 
rises again to Chanbattia and the Ranikhot ridge. Below this 
ridge the Gagas is the boundary between Baraliniandal and Pali 
Pachaon as far as Darmar, from which village the boundary is 
irregular and follows approximately the Ranikhot-Dwarahat 
and Dwarahat- Almora roads, to Bagwali Pokhar on the latter, 
whence a spur rises to Dunagiri, and thence ah>ng the ridge to 
Bhatkot. 

The Kosi river rises in Bhatkot ncai* the Pinnath temple, 
an eminence on the range which forms tho northern boundary. 
It flows through the (3entre of tho pargaua receiving most of tho 
drainage, and watering the two Boraraus, Talla Syutuira, and 
tho two Tikhuns. Its basin is bounded on the west by the 
ridge which trends south through Bhaiuskliet and Majhkhali ; 
and from this ridge rises its chief aftliiont tho Nanakosi. On 
its left bank it receives the Sual river which swoops round the 
peninsular hill on which Almora stands. The Gagas river rises 
to tho west of tho Bhatkot range and flows through Kairarau 
and between the two Athagulis, ultimately joining the Ramganga 
at Bhikia Sen. 

Those rivers and their affluents arc utilised to the fullest 
oxteut for irrigation. Thus the porceutago of irrigated land 
in Walla Borarau roaches tho high figure of 3b‘5 : in Palla 
Borarau it is 32 : and in Kairarau 32*3. In the last-named pat-ti 
the fine village of Bansli Sera on the Gagas is almost entirely 
irrigated. Throughout tho pargana the ordinary hill crops arc 
grown; and in addition sugarcane and potatoes in Dwarsyun, 
Riuui, Mahruri, Uchyur and Bisaucl, and vegetables and pot 
herbs in all the pattis adjoining Almora and Rauikheb. There 
are also two tea-estates in the imrgana, Dunagiri in Kairarau 

and Lodh in Palla Borarau. ^ 

The pargana possesses some fine forest. West of tho Kosi 
is tlio Airadeo protected forest used by Walla Borarau, Talla 
Syunara, Malla Tikhun, Kairarau and Kaligarh : Borarau and 
Kairarau lie under the Bhatkot range with its vast forest and 
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wide pastures: east of the Kosi^ the Ganauath and Binsar blocks 
are accessible to Malla Syunara and Palla Borarau. Siahi Devi, 
Dwarsyun and Eanikhet forests are reserved, buc the rights of 
Talla Tikhun, Dwarsyun, Riuni and Walla Athaguli are all 
adequately recognized. 

The inhabitants are of the ordinary hill castes. Many earn 
money by cooly-labour or service in Almora and Raiiikhet, on 
the tea gardens or in the forests, and the people of the two 
Tikhuns, Riuni, Dwarsyun, Walla Athaguli, Uchyur and Bisaud 
also have cultivation in the Bhabar, whither they retreat in 
October or November after sowing their rabi, reaping it on 
their return in March or April. The Dwarsyun and Riuni 
people also own carts and make much money by transporting 
heavy goods between Alraora, Ranikhet and the plains. As in 
Chaugarkha there are a number of high caste proprietors, the 
descendants of the ministerial officers of the court of the Chand 
Rajas, receiving a malikana of 100 per cent, on the govern- 
ment revenue from their khaikars. Such are the Jhijar Joshis, 
the Kapina Upretis and the Pants of Syunara. The pargana 
is everywhere intersected with roads from Almora and Ranikhet 
including the cart road between these stations and its branch 
from Hawalbagh through Someswar to the Gumti valley. The 
only villages of importance are Someswar and Hawalbagh both 
of which are separately descriljed. At Mr. Beckett’s settle- 
ment in 1872 the population of the pargana was 62,167, at the 
census of 1900 (preliminary enumeration) it was 77,218 and 
the final figures of 1901 were 74,237. The cultivation also 
increased by 8 per cent. It is now 62*6 square miles and 
has almost reached its limit. The revenue of the pargana is now 
Rs. 46,062, against the demand of Rs, 39,973 at the previous 
settlement.^ 

Barahmandal as its name implies originally comprised 
twelve regions, under separate Rajas. Udyan Chand in 1420 
A. D. reduced the Bisaud and Mahruri Rajas to submission and 
some 70 years later Kirati Chand completed the conquest 
of Barahmandal. He exterminated the old inhabitants of 
Kairarau and Borarau and settled there the castes of Kairas and 
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Boras from whom they derive their present name. And in 
1560 Balo Kalyan Chand consolidated the conquests of his 
ancestors by removing his capital from Champawat to Almora, 
in the centre of his now dominions. 

The original twelve regions increased in num))er by sub- 
division and in 1892 some of the new pattis were transferred 
to the Naini Tal district. The pargana now contains 16 pattis— 
Palla and Walla Athaguli, Malla Bisaud, Palla and AV'alla 
Borarau, Dwarsyun, Kaligarh, Kairarau, Khasparja, Malli 
Maiiruri, Riuui, Malta and Talla Syunara, Malta and Talla 
Tikhun and Uchyur. 


BARMDEO OR BRAHMADEWA: Tanakptjr Bhabar. 

A mart on the right bunk of the Sarda river in the Tanak- 
pur Bhabar destroyed by a landslip in 1880. The bazar and all 
the public institutions have now been transferred to Tanak- 
pur. 


BHAINSKHET, patti Mai.la T^ikhun, pargana 
Barahmanoai.. 

A village, camping ground and dfik l)ungalow on the Almora- 
Pauri road. It lies in latitude 29° 42' and longitude 79° 35' 
13 miles from Almoraand about the same distance from Dwarahat 
the next stage. A branch path connects it with Majkhali on the 
south some 2^ miles away and a useful forest track proceeds 
past the Airideo forest bungalow to Someswar. 


BHIKIA SEN, patti Waw.a Naya, pargana Pali. 

A village situated in latitude 29° 42' north and longitude 
79° 18' oast at the junction of the Gagas and the western Bam- 
gana. It contains a post office and a small bazar of some local 
importance. 

The road from Ganai to Mohan passes through it and it 
is also connected with Gujarghati on the Ramnagar-Rani- 
khot road by a bridle path the greater portion of which has 
been converted into a light cart road. At the confluence 
of the two streams stanfls the temple of Nauleswar. The 
population in 1901 was 272. 
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B1N6AR pattiy Malla Syunaba, pargana Babahmandal. 

A settlement on a hill thirteen miles to the north-cast of 
Almora. It was the favourite summer retreat of Raja Kalyan 
Chand (1730-47 A. D.) and here he built the temple now in 
ruins and dedicated it to Siva under the name of Bineswar, 
shortened into Binsar. The god is said to protect the dwellers 
on his hill against theft, and to compel the tliief to restore 
the stolen property many fold. The iron water pipes laid 
down by Sir H. Ramsay were however persistently removed, 
and the god^s reputation is now somewhat exploded. The 
settlement consists of some four or five houses all belonging 
to Europeans ; and there is also a post office and a forest rest 
house. The summit of the hill attains an elevation of 7,913 
feet, but most of the houses are 300 or 400 feet lower. The 
temperature in the summer may be taken as on the average some 
10® lower than that prevailing in Almora. In June of 1908, 
an exceptionally hot year, 80® was the highest shade temperature 
of the day. In Almora for the same month of the same year 
the highest temperature recorded was 94®, and the day tem- 
perature never fell below 74®. Binsar seems to have come 
into being as a sanitarium in 1852 when Major Evans was 
granted 7 acres of land for a house. Three years later Captain 
the Hon. R. V. Powys and Major Sunderland also settled on 
Binsar, Captain Powys occupying the house near the summit. 
In 1857 Dr. Co van was granted land for a house and in 1878 
Sir H. Ramsay bought the fee simple of the land on which 
the bungalow now occupied by Mr. Martin stands. Except 
where cleared for bungalows and compounds, the whole of the 
Binsar hill is clothed with forest managed by the Forest 
department. 

CHAMPAWAT, patti Talla Chabal, pargana Kali 
Kumaon. 

A village lying in latitude 29® 20' 11" and longitude 80® 7' 
84" E. at an elevation of 5,646 feet above the level of the 
sea, 54 miles south-east of Almora. The population in 1901 was 
93. It is however important as the head quarters of the 
tahsildar of pargana Kali Kumaon, whose office is situated within 
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the enolosute of the old fort. There are also a school, a d&k 
bungalow, and a post-office here. The rooks of Champawat arc 
partly gneiss, which having become disintegrated in many 
places, have given way and, according to McClelland, caused 
the destruction of the greater part of the old buildings. Cham- 
pawat was the residence of the Rajas of Kumaon before they 
transferred their seat to Almora in the middle of the IGth 
century. The old palace is now in ruins, but the fort partly 
remains. Below the bazar 200 feet from the old fort are three or 
four temples ona level are a about one hundred feet square hewn 
into the solid rock. They are each polygonal at the base, 
twenty feet in diameter and surmounted by an arched dome ; 
all being constructed of stone, with good taste and elaborate 
workmanship. They must be of considerable antiquity as some 
apparently coeval ruins situate above the temples are in many 
places overgrown with forests of aged oaks. The elevation 
above the sea is considerable, but still from its position in a 
valley the site is said to bo unhealthy. Owing to this cause, 
the cantonment was removed in 1815 to Lohaghat, six miles 
further north. Close to the fort is the temple of Ghatku Deota, 
in whose honour a fair is held annually. The mound on which 
the temple is built is said to bo the Kurmachal of the Skauda 
Parana, because on this spot Vishnu assumed the Kurma or 
tortoise incarnation. Tlie name Kumaon has been said to bo a 
corruption of Kurmachal and the tract of which Champawat is 
the centre is now known as Kali Kumaon; “the Kumaon near 
the river Kali” to distinguish it from other Kumaous. It was 
not till the accession of the Chands to power that the name of 

their principal residence was given to the whole ‘Iwtrict. The 
Dudpokra tea-gardens and bungalow almost east of Champawa 
are now used as a mission house by Miss A. Budilen. erapani 
another tea estate belongs to the Raja of Nahan from whom it 
is leased by Mr. Beadon. It lies south of Dudpokra near the 

Bhabar road. 


CHAMPAWAT tahsil. 

A sub-division of the district, consisting of the pargana of 
Kali Kumaon. 
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CHAUGARKHA parganob^ tahsil Almoba. 

A yargana of modarato size with an average length of 30 
miles and a breadth of 20 miles. The name of the pargana is 
derived from the four pattis of whi<3h it originally consisted 
Salam, Lakhanpur, Damn and Rangor. It now comprises nine 
pattis. Talla and Malla Salam and Dolphat lie at the south-west 
corner round the upper course of the Panar river ; Rangor at the 
south-east corner lies between the Sarju and the Panar ; Damn 
and Rithagadh occupy the valley of the Kosi ; Malla and Talla 
Lakhanpur lie round the head waters of the Sual ; Kharahi is 
eituate l at the top corner of the pargana towards Bageswar. The 
Sarju forms the boundary to the north and east as far as its 
junction with thii Panar, dividing the pargana from Gangoli. 
On the west it is bounded by the Binsar ridge which separates 
it from Barahmandal. On the south whore it adjoins Kali 
Kumaon, it has no natural boundary. 

The most important geographical feature of the patti is the 
Binsar hill with an attitude of nearly 8,000 feet. From this peak 
diverge tliree ranges, running north-west, south-west and south- 
east respectively. ■ The first expands into a mountain knot at 
the north-west extremity of the pargana whence parallel to it 
another cliain runs in a south-east direction down to the junction 
of the Jaiugangailh with the Sarju. Patti Rithagadh occupies 
the valley of the Jaingaiigadh bot>veen these tjvo ridges and 
patti Kharahi lies between Rithagadh and the 8arju. The second 
terminates beyond Almora town at the jujiction of the Sual with 
the Kosi. The third is a fine range containing the Jagoswar 
peaks 7,700 feet high and comes to an end beyond the Naini d&k 
bungalow where the Pithoragarh road drops down to the Sarju 
river. The first and the third of those ridges are connected 
directly with Nanda Devi l^y a range which sweeps round the 
head of the Gumti and divides the basin of the Kali or Sarda 
from that of the Ganges. Thus in the centre of the pargana 
near Saimdeo rise springs whoso waters do not again mingle for 
hundreds of miles until the Ganges and the Sarda or Ghagra meet 
east of Ballia. Prom Jageswar a minor range strikes off to the 
north and bending east finishes an irregular course in the farthest 
corner of Rangor just above the junction of the Panar river and 
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the Sarju. This ridge with its numerous offshoots gives Kaiigor 
a most rugged appearance and makes the interior of the patti 
very difficult of access. Another fine range in which the Jalna 
and Mornaula hills are the most prominent peaks runs along 
the south-west border of the pargana, to Devidhura where it enters 
Kali Kumaon. These ranges are all well wooded, being covered 
with pine on their lower slopes wdiilo the loftier summits are 
crowned with oak and rhododendron. 

The eastern pattis are generally speaking still in course of 
development; they contain much good land, but the fields are in 
many cases still new and have not yet been properly terraced 
and levelled ; in the western portion of the pargana cultivation 
is older and closer and the land is more valuable. The last 35 
or 40 years has seen a great development of the laud. The 
forests have been cleared aw ay from the low lands and from 
Bageswar downw ards there is an almost continuous lino of culti- 
vation on the banks of the Sarju, and the same progress may bo 
observed in the valleys of the Jaingan, Panar and smaller streams 
which feed the main river. All the ordinary crops are grown. 
In addition the Salams grow^ a lot of the finest bansmaUi 
rice, sold in Aim ora at high prices. Kithagndh and the 
Lakhanpurs are also pastoral pattis and make some money out 
of the sale of ghi. There are copper deposits in patti Khnrahi, 
and iron in Damn and Kithagadh but the mines are at present 
quiescent. 

The communications arc excellent and all parts of the par- 
gana are, w'ith the possible exception of Bangor, within easy 
reach of paths running into Almora, which is the chief market. 
The Almora-Bageswar road passes through the Upper parts of 
Kithagadh and Kharahi, and a practicable track connects Binsar 
and Bageswar. The east road from Almora divides at Barachina 
in Talla Lakhanpur ; the left hand branch crosses the Binsar- 
Jageswar ridge near the Dhaulchina d&k bungalow and thence 
descends to the valley of the Jaingan river and leaves the par- 
gana near its confluence with the Sarju. The other branch 
proceeds due east by Panwanaula and Naini d&k bungalows 
and traverses patti Damn as far as its eastern border. The 
Champawat road which taps the Salams runs south-^ast by 
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Jalna^ where there is a fruit-garden of some note^ and Dol to 
Devidhura^ one line following the ridge by Mornaula and the 
other dropping into the Panar valley and joining the first again 
at Devidhura. There are 636 villages in the pargana. The culti- 
vated area amounts to 49*6 square miles, and the population is 
41,441. At Mr. Beckett’s settlement in 1872 there were 589 
villages with a cultivated area of 39*26 square miles and a 
population of 30,157. The present progressive revenue will 
reach its maximum of Rs. 24,124 in ten years from the date 
of Mr. Goudge’s settlement: in 1902 an increase of 29*4 per 
cent, on the expiring demand. 

The people are of the ordinary hill castes. There are how- 
ever a number of absentee Brahman landlords, Joshis, Pants and 
Pandes, descendants of grantees favoured by the Rajas, established 
in the western and more anciently settled portions of the pargana. 
They receive high dues as malikana from their khaikars, equal 
in many cases to the government revenue, and by taking them 
as far as possible in kind, at rates which are usually much lower 
than the current market prices, they derive very considerable 
advantages from their position as superior proprietors of the land. 
Patti Damn is noted for the temples of Jageswar and Dindeswar, 
which are supported by gunth endowments in that patti and in 
Kharahi,* 


DANPUR pargana, peshkari Pali. 

A large pargana situated to the north of Almora. It is 
bounded on the north by snows and glaciers which are the source 
of the Pindari river, and lower down by the high ridges, branching 
from Dhakuri peak on the left bank of the Pindar, which 
separates it here from the Garhwal district, while on the west 
high spurs from Bhatkot separate it from Garhwal and from 
the Pali pargana, and on the south spurs from the same Bhatkot 
range separate it from the Barahmandal and Chaugarkha par> 
ganas as far as Bageswar, from which point the boundary runs 
east over irregular spurs north of Gangoli to Nachni on the 
Ramganga, which river then becomes the boundary between 
Danpur and Johar. At the base and from the spurs of Manda 
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Devi an3 its neighbour Nandakot rise the three rivers which 
separate the eastern portion of the pargana into three great 
valleys, — the Pindar, the Sarju, and the eastern Eamganga, while 
its western half is drained by the Gumti and its affluents, 
uniting with the Sarju at Bageswar. The eastern portion is 
Danpur proper, sub-divided administratively into the pattis 
Malla, Bichla, and Talla Danpur, Dug and Nakuri ; and the 
western portion consists of Malla, Bichla and Talla Katyur. 
From the Bhatkot range between Bichla Katyur and PallaGiwar 
a continuous chain of lofty forest-clad mountains runs north-east 
to Dhakuri and thence in a' gradual rise to the snows. This 
ridge is one of the main watersheds of Kumaon ; it separates 
the Sarju, the most westerly of all the streams that form the Sarda 
drainage system from the Pindar and the western llamgaiiga 
which ultimately find their way into the Ganges. Some of the 
peaks of this ridge Shishakhaui, Dhakuri, Chilt and others rise 
to 1 1,000 feet and arc covered with forests of rhododendron of 
all colours, cypress and oak with occasional box and birch. The 
valleys of the rivers that water the pargana are divided from 
each other by lines of hills converging upon the mighty mass of 
snow mountains which culminate in the Kanda Devi peak north 
of the Pindari glacier. The Gumti rising in Qarhwal flows on 
the southern side of Malla Katyur into the fertile valley of 
Talla Katyur meeting the Sarju at Bageswar. The Garur 
flowing through Bichla Katyur from the Bhatkot range is an 
important tributary of the Gumti which it meets at Baijnath. 
The Lahur and Kanalgadh from the forests of the Gwaldam- 
Dhakuri ridge join the Sarju between Bageswar and Kapkot. 
The Pangailh flows through Nakuri and Dug, and above Kapkot 
the Raptigadh meets the Sarju at Kharbagar. The two last 
named are the principal affluents on the left bank. The river 
valleys arc flanked by very high hills, with lower subordinate 
spurs parting the smaller streams. Pattis Dug, Malla and 
Talla Katyur are of moderate elevation; but elsewhere high and 
difficult mountains are characteristic of the pargana. The spur 
from Bhatkot which divides the valley of the Gumti from the 
Kosi and runs south of Bichla and Talla Katyur contains t e 
Kausani tea garden, and is particularly noticeable for its fine 
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fertile slopes covered >with pasture land and forests. The hills 
of Malla Danpnr are covered with forests of rhododendron 
varied by oak, cypress, and fir, and afford excellent grazing. 
The people maintain stations for their flocks and herds almost 
up to the glaciers, where they spend the rainy season tending 
their animals and collecting wild honey or other minor forest 
produce. The lower hills of Talla Danpur are clothed with 
very fine forests of oak and pine. Thus all the pattis have 
an abundance of pasture, but in Nakiiri the limit of cultiva- 
tion has almost been reached round the skirts of the Sikkar 
Danda. 

The soil varies vastly in productiveness in different parts 
of the pargana. At one end of the scale are the rich alluvial 
irrigated sems of the lower Sar ju and the Gumti in Talla Katyur 
near Bageswar, and at the other the stony uplands of Malla 
Danpur. In the former the best qualities of rice, wheat and 
maaur with sugarcane are grown, while in the latter only 
barley, occasional wheat, chibwa and phaphar can be produced. 
The valleys of the Gumti and Garur in Malla and Bichla 
Katyur are very fertile both from the quality of the soil and 
the ample sources of irrigation. Talla Danpur is wilder. Dug 
contains some fine aeras above Bageswar, and the whole patti is 
exceptionally fertile. Nakuri presents few'^ features of note, 
being mainly upland. In addition to the ordinary crops Talla 
Katyur produces some turmeric, ginger and chillies. The least 
prosperous patti is Malla Danpur. The portion that lies in the 
Pindar valley is cut off from the rest of the district by a ridge 
10,000 feet high and impassable between December and April, 
Tho soil is not good ; no wheat is produced except in the south 
and the staple crops are chuwa^ phetphar and mandiui for the 
kharif and barley for the rabi. Tho patti however contains 
much pasture land covered with a very superior kind of grass, 
and whether it be this, or merely the extensive range, sheep and 
goats flourish as much on the grass as animals in Almora fed on 
grain. Both sheep and goats are bought up by the Bhotias for 
transport. This trade and the manufacture and sale of blni^etB 
and of baskets and matting made in the winter from the rin^ ' 
bamboo when it is leafless, constitute the main sources of the 
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people's income. The grain they grow does hot suffice for more 
than one year's consumption and their lands are owing to their 
position within the snows subject to many vicissitudes. A crop 
failure is therefore a very serious misfortune and food stocks 
arc only replenished by paying very high prices to the Bageswar 
Banias.* 

The pargana has however on the whole greatly advanced 
in prosperity during the last 50 years. In Mr. Batten's time the 
low rich valleys of Malla and Bichla Katyur possessed a very bad 
climate due to the very heavy jungle, which then covered it, 
and which also afforded a refuge to tigers, bears and leopards. 
Talla Katyur however had improved ; the cultivation had increased 
and with it the climate had bettered, ^^At one time, too " ho 
writes from the citadel of Ilamehula above their capital Katyur 
the ancient rulers of the hills must have looked down and round 
on an almost unbroken picture of agricultural wealth : for not only 
in the valleys but up three-fourths of the mountain sides now 
covered with enormous forests of pine the well built walls of 
fields remain in multitudinous array, terrace upon terrace, a 
monument of former industry and populousness, and only requiring 
the axe to prepare an immediate way for the plough. 

The valley of Baijnath being situated on the frontier of 
Kumaon with Garhwal and in the neighbourhood of Badhan fort 
was often the scene of border conflicts and military exactions ; 
and tho desertion of tho villages once having commenced, and no 
means of restoring tho population being at hand, the deteriora- 
tion of climate, originating in the spread of rank vegetation and 
tho neglect of drainage may be supposed to have gone on from 
worse to worse till finally tho heat and moisture were left to 
perform all their natural ill- offices unchecked by tho industry 
and efforts of men." 

It was tho presence of these forests however that attracted 
European enterprise when tea was introduced. Consequently 
many tea gardens have been started and have been the source of 
great prosperity to the people at large. The plucking of leaves 
employs very large numbers from every household. There arc nine 
tea-gardens in the pargana situated chiefly in Katyur. About 
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160 of the men in Malla and Talla Danpur are enlisted in the 
39bh Garhwal Rifles stationed at Lansdowno. All the Danpurs 
and Dug also make money by providing transport and food 
for the constant stream of travellers to the Pindari glacier, 
and in addition blanket and basket weaving enables others to 
eke out comfortably their rather slender agricultural resources. 
All these factors have considerably contributed towards the 
present prosperity of the pargana at largo; an advance which 
may bo measured by the 37 per cent, increase of cultivation 
during the 30 years intervening between Mr. Beckett’s 
and Mr. Goudge’s settlements. The total cultivated area 
now amounts to 44-4 square miles and tho irrigated 
proportion exceeds 15 per cent. The population according to 
the preliminary census of September 1900 amounted to 
35,690. 

Tho pargana is fairly well supplied with roads. A cart 
road was built in 1892 for tho benefit of tho tea industry from 
Baijnath to Hawalbagh, on the cart road between Almora and 
Ranikhot. Bageswar at tho corner of tho Talla Katyur and 
Dug pattis is connected by bridle paths w'ith Almora and Somes- 
war. Another road runs up tho Gumti valley past Baijnath 
into Garhwal, a fourth up the Sarju river for tho Pindari glacier, 
while a fifth traverses Dug and Nakuri reaching Tejam on tho 
Ramganga. The main Milam road leaves the Pindari route at 
Kharbagar. Tho only town in the pargana is Bageswar, still 
a very important mart, and the centre of much trade at tho 
Uttaraini mela in January. Other important villages aro 
Baijnath once tho capital of the Katyur kings, Pai in Malla 
Katyur, Nakuri which lies not in patti Nakuri but in Bichla 
Danpur, Amtora in Talla Katyur, Naughar in Bichla Katyur 

and Mandalsera in Dug. . 

The rovonue was in 1833 Rs. 6,9e)8, in 1843 Rs. 6,902, 
1872 Rs. 16,362 and the current demand was fixed in 1902 at 
Rs. 22,270, to reach its maximum of Rs. 23,996 after ten years. 

DARMA pargaiia, peahkari Shoe. 

The Darma pargana is one of the sub-divisions of Bhot. t 
is triangular in shape and occupies tho extreme north-east corner 
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of the district. It is bounded on the north-east by the watorsheil 
range which parts it from Tibet, on the south-east by the Kal 
river which flows between it and Nepal and on the west by the 
Panchachuli range which divide it from pargaua Johar. Within 
the pargana a long spur reaches away from a point near the 
Darma pass on the watershed range to the Kali river in a 
course trending in the main south, and this spur divides the 
basin of the Dhauli rivor to tho Avost from that of the Kuthi- 
Yankti to tho oast, both conshlered aflluonts of the Kali though 
they greatly exceed it in volume. Tho pargana thus occupies tho 
entire valleys of those two rivers and tho right bank of tho Kali 
as far as its junction with tho former. Administratively, it has 
always been divided into three pattis, J!)arma situated in the 
valley of the Dhauli, also called tho Darma rivor, Chaudans, the 
tract of land at the junction of the Dhauli and tho Kali and 
Byans occupying tho valley of the Kuthi-Yankti. At tho 
settlement of 1872 tho Darma patti was further sub-divided into 
the Malla and Talla or upper ami lower pattis. The greater por- 
tion of the pargana is a desolate region of inaccessible glaciers, 
snowy peaks and precipices, and tho habitations are confined to 
the valleys of tho main rivers. 

In tho upper pattis one crop of naipal (Himalayan wheat) 
or of buck-wheat is sown in May or Juno, as soon as the snow 
is sufficiently melted, and reaped in November. But in Talla 
Darma and Chaudans alone agriculture is a serious pursuit. 
Here two crops are regularly grown and the wheat and barley pro- 
duced in tho rabi at an elevation of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet 
is of excellent quality though it ripens very late. In Cha^ans 
tho mountains are terraced for cultivation up to 9,0(W foet. These 
two pattis also contain some of the finest forests in the district 
both for beauty and extent. They are mainly of oak and chestnut 
with many kinds of fir, birch and box. In Malla Darma and 
Byans there is a dearth of good timber ; the only tree that grows 
in Byans is birch in small plantations; in Malla Darma even this 

has disappeared.* . a i i. 

The pargana is approached from Almora, through Astot, 

by a road which follows th e right bank of the Kali river. e 

* AssQdsiziQUti rojKjJfc I it 
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first stage in Darma is Khcla Syali Panth usually called Khela, 
a village situated at the coiifluenco of the Dhauli and Kali 
rivers. The Dhauli river which is the chief geographical feature 
of the Darma pattis is the result of the union of two streams, the 
Lissar and the Dhauli proper, both rising in the north-Avest of 
the pargana. They arc parted by a range of moderate height 
but the main valley is flanked to the east and west by stupen- 
dous ranges of snow-crowned mountains, the western culminating 
in the noble cluster of peaks known as the Panchachuli. The 
range to the east is only slightly inferior in height, Glacier-fod 
torrents run down to the river from either hand. The patti of 
Talla Darma lies at tlie loAver portion of the valley. Here the 
climate is almost tropical for most of the year. Beyond Sobala 
Malla Darma begins and hero the valley assumes a more alpine 
character, rising gradually as a rule and in some places somewhat 
abruptly, until at Baun an elevation of 11,600 feet is attained. 
The passes of the Darma valley into Tibet are reached by Dawa 
and are known as the Kachlekh and Neo lekh or Noodhura. 
There is also an inter-Himalayan pass to Balam in Johar by the 
Phula-Yankti from Sipu on the Lissar torrent, and to Byans 
by the Lebong-dhura from Khimliug. The Darma pattis arc 
connected with the main line of communication along the Kali 
river by a road which joins it at Khela. 

The main road traverses the patti of Chaudans which com- 
prises the tract on the left bank of the Dhauli river from oppo- 
site Baunling to its confluence with the Kali and the tract lying 
along the southern and eastern extremities of the chain contain- 
ing the peak of Yirgnajang to the bank of the Kali. It is altoge- 
ther about twelve miles long by eight broad. The road passes 
by Sosa under Titalakot to Bungbung, crossing the Holing pass 
which is thickly clothed with forests of horse chestnut that here 
attain a great size. Hence the road passes on to Galagar less 
than two miles distant. Near Galagar the Nirpaniya ridge is 
passed, to the oast of which glimpses of the snowy ridges called 
Namjang and Lingan aro obtained. The Nirpaniya pass 
(so-called from the absence of water) winds for about three miles 
along the side of black and forbidding precipices and was in 
former years rarely crossed except by the Bhotias and then only 
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at considerable risk* Now however, the efforts of the Public 
Works department have greatly improved the tracks though it is 
by no means easy or safe. A short distance beyond the pass the 
path crosses a ridge called Tiynngwe binayak some 10,600 
feet above sea level which forms the boundary between Chaudans 
and Byans. Byans patti occupies the valleys of the Kuthi-Yankti 
and of the Kali as far south as the Nirpauiya pass and it is 
situated in tho extreme north-eastern corner of the pargana. 
The groat northern range here bends suddenly to tho south-east, 
encircling the eastern extremity of tho patti. Immediately above 
Budhi, which is tho only sub-alpino village of Byans, situated at 
an elevation of 9,070 feet above the soa level on tho right bank 
of the Palangar stream above its confluence with the Kali, a 
steep ridge advances from the mountain side on tho north-west 
and extends across the valley, leaving but a narrow passage for 
the river. The summit of Chetu-binayak is then reached after 
an ascent of about 1,760 feet by an easy path and thence tho 
entrance into upper Byans. 

The first village in upper Byans is Garbiyang (10,320 feet), 
close to the Kali river. Thence the path descends to the l>ed of 
the river and crosses it by a bridge a little above its junction 
with tho Tinkhar, a large stream not much inferior to tho main 
body of the Kali, coming in two branches from tho east and north- 
east. A little above tho bridge and on the top of a steep bank, is 
the village of Changru (9,900 feet). The Kali now turns abruptly 
to the north-west through a steep rocky mountain defile, whilst 
the path follows the left bank to Gunji (10,310 feet) at tho 
entrance of the Kuthi valley. Tho main road to the Lipu 
Lekh pass traverses a plateau as far as Kalapani through some of 
the most beautiful scenery in tho Himalayas. Tho name of the 
Kali is said to be derived from tho Kalapani springs, erroneously 
reputed the source of the river, but in fact unimportant tributa- 
ries. The hot spring too was overwhelmed by an avalanche 
many years ago and the name was transferred to another spring 
neither black nor hot. Sangchan the last stage on the road 
stands at an elevation of some 14,600 feet, above the tree-limit . 
thence a long but gentle ascent brings the traveller to the summit 
of the pass 16,780 feet. 
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The Kuthi rood crossed the Kali 150 yards above its con- 
fluence with the Kuthi- Yankti which is the larger stream of the 
two. The traveller now enters a fine expanded valley of consi- 
derable length through which flows the Kuthi -Yankti or western 
branch of the Kali. 

' As the road approaches Kuthi, the mountains on the left 
bank recede a little, and then curve round with a fine sweep to 
the northward, enclosing a good expanse of tolerably level 
ground around the village of Kuthi, the highest inhabited site 
in the valley, with an elevation of 12,33) feet above the level 
of the sea. Beyond Kuthi the valley which carries the Tibet 
road is reduced to the dimension of an open glen, the path, 
one or two hundred feet above the river gradually rising and 
the mountains on either side decreasing in relative height, until 
Jhuling is reached, the usual halting place between Kuthi and 
the foot of the Lanpya Lokh Pass, or its loss used alternative 
the Maiigshang Pass. Both these passes are open only in the 
height of summer and are much more ditlicult than tli© Lipii Lekh. 

The people of Cbaudaiis, Byans and Malla Darma are 
Bhotias. They are less Hindtiised than those who inhabit the 
dohar pargaiia, and one legend — which it may be remarked they 
indignantly repudiate— assigns their origin to a band of Tartars 
of Tamtirlane^s army. The Bhotias subsist on the trade they 
carry on between Tibet and the plains ; they are bettor off than 
the Joharis in that their passes are easier to traverse and their 
climate not such as to compel them to evacuate their villages 
in the winter. On the other hand their supposed inferior origin 
has marked them out for heavier exactions. There is also 
domiciled in Khimling a colony of Tibetans of the Khampa 
tribe. Talla Darma is inhabited by Hindus belonging to the 
Bora and Dhami clans, but they are rough and uncivilised, and 
their sole apparent garment is a coarse home-spun blanket. The 
Hindus of Talla Darma also breed and sell to the Bhotias both 
sheep and goats to Ise used for pack purposes. 

The population has more than doubled in the 30 years that 
intervened between Mr. Beckett’s and Mr. Goudge’s settlements 
and revenue is now Rs. 2,G45, an increase of 35 per cent, over 
Mr. Beckett’s demand. 
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The American Episcopalian Mission maintain a hospital at 
Sirkha in Chaudans, their head quarters in this part of Bhot and 
a branch dispensary at Gunji near the junction of the Kuthi* 
Yankti and the Kali. 

DEVI DHUKA, Tpatli Chalsi, pargana Kali Kumaon. 

A station on the road from Almora to Lohaghat, at a 
distance of 10 miles from Dunaghat, 19 miles from Lamgara, 
10 miles from Mornaula, and 29 miles from Almora. There is 
a travellers’ bungalow here without a khansaman, and a bania’s 
shop. The place stands on a lofty ridge at a height of 6,633 
feet, in latitude 29® 24' 56" north, and longitude 79® 62' east. 
Madden’s description may be hero given. 

Devi Dhura occupies the north-east and highest angle of a 
great granitic plateau, steep on the east and north, but sloping 
gently to the west and south: it is covered with wood and 
furrowed by deep ravines. One of these commences at the 
shrino, and soon collects a pretty stream deeply shaded by horse- 
chestnut and other trees: at its head is a wiula or covered well. 
This granitic ridge extends continuously from Dernath near 
Fort Hastings to Saur-Phatka within thrcic miles of Dol. At 
Saur-Phatka the road leaves it, but the formation is probably 
continued to Siyahi Devi, as tho granite reappears on the west 
and south faces of the Bandani and Mukteswar mountains, in 
the bod of the small stream which joins the Kumniya below 
Piura, and on both sides of tho Kumniya up to Kapleswar. 

On the north-west face of the mountain, a few feet below 
its crest, there are two groups of colossal blocks of grey granite 
piled on each other, consecrated to Mahadeva, Varahi Devi and 
Bhim Sen, and softened by a few picturesque oaks, deodars, 
walnuts and a largo ailang {plea fragrana) tree. Similar 
boulders are strewed over the surface of the surrounding 
mountains, especially on the upper part of the deep depression 
in the range immediately north. Between two o t le main 
boulders, in a recess crowned with a grove of deodars, is a 
celebrated temple at which a fair is held in Juno-July, when 
many goats and buffaloes are offered at the shrine. There were 
two noteworthy customs at this fair : one was tho dragging o 
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tlie idol to the top of the plateau a few hqndred yards off where 
the cairn of the Great Trigonometrical Survey stands, the 
draggers being men all naked; another was the custom of 
forming two imrties, who attacked each other with sticks and 
stones (known as bagwali), a j)ractice formerly not uncommon 
throughout Kumaou and Nepal. To the west of the temple are 
two boulders ; the uppermost of which, called Eansila, about one 
hundred feet in length, is cleft through the centre by a deep 
fissure, at right angles to which there is a similar rift in the 
lower rock. On Bansila rests a smaller boulder, said to bo the 
same that was employed by Bhim Son to produce these fissures, 
in proof of which, the i^rint of his five fingers is still pointed 
out. The surface of Ransila also presents certain other marks 
and figures on which the Pandu brothers amused themselves at 
pachisi, an indigenous kind of chess. 

DHAKURT, paiti Malla Danpub, pargana Danpub. 

A halting place with a bungalow on the road to the Pindari 
glacier, between Loharkhet and Khati, at a distance of 7 miles 
from the latter and six from the former, and 57 miles from 
Almora. There is no kharisaman at the bungalow, and the 
nearest shop is at Loharkhet. 

From Lwarkhet or Loharkhet to Khati a march of about 
four hours leads to Tanti about 200 feet below the pass over 
the Dhakuri-Binayak ridge, of which the peak rises on the left 
to a height of 10,541 feet. The path commences to rise at once 
on leaving Lwarkhet and is in parts very steep and rocky, 
interspersed with occasional undulating meadows. One large 
stream is passed which, rising between the j)ass and the Chaur- 
ka-dauda, flows down a spacious wooded glen towards the Sarju 
and in one spot forms a fine waterfall. The views across the 
Sarju are very grand, and from the pass a new and magnifleent, 
though contracted, prospect of the snowy range extending from 
the Nandakot peak on the east to Mantoli-ka>dhura (Trisul) on 
the west is seen. The eastern peak of the Trisul faces the west in 
a great bluff, from which a long easy ridge, presenting an 
unbroken sheet of snow, slopes down to the east, connecting Trisul 
witih the Nanda Devi cluster. The Dhakuri hill lies within 20 
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miles of the two great reeky peaks of this cluster, and is elevated 
10,500 feet, but the peaks are invisible from it, being concealed 
by the two beautiful pinnacles of pure snow, which from Alniora 
are seen to be merely the abrupt terminations of Uvo immense 
spurs, the easternmost of which is there known as Nandakot, 
Devi’s bed.” From this point of view it rises into a fine and 
lofty Spiro. In the hollow between the Trisul and Nanda Devi 
groups rises the Sundardunga or Redinga ris^or, which, flowing 
nearly south down a narrow and most profound glen, joins the 
Pindar a little above Wachham, affording probably the best and 
easiest route to the traveller desirous of penetrating to the core 
of the Nanda Devi mass. This stream has its source in a glacier 
like that at Pindari. Fast of Nanda Devi, in a deep col, is 
‘‘ Traill’s pass,” supposed by him to he 20,000 feet high ; it is 
flanked on the east by the north-west shoulder of Nandakot, 
which mountain closes the view in a colossal rectangular sum- 
mit of pure snow. The Qinrcm dilatata (tilonj) and [Querciia 
aemicarpifolld (Icarahu ) oaks are abundant on tho eastern expo- 
sure of tho Dhakuri-binayak, Tho descent on tho western side 
is rapid, through forests of oaks and firs. Below those, tho 
path drops through luxuriant meadows, n(*arly to tho Piudar, 
opposite to the large village of Wachham. Hove a path strikes 
off to the left to Chiringa in the Pindar valley below Gwaldam. 
This long, but in general not very stoop descent, loads to a 
torrent, from which the road again ascends considerably towards 
Khati, three miles or so further, tho road lying amongst horse- 
chestnut, maple, mountain bamboo, querciis incana (hanj) and 
Tnorv, oaks, hornbeam and ash. Khati is a small village with 
but few inhabitants ; tlie only cultivation consists of a few fields 
of chubwCL, with a little mandua. 

DHAULI RIVFR. 

The eastern Dhauli is a j)rincipal tributary of tho Kali. 
It rises in the glaciers to the north-west of the Dawa encamping 
ground (14,860 feet) leading to the Niyo-dhura or Darma pass 
into Tibet in north latitude 30® 26' and cast longitude 80® 31'. 
The source lies to tho north of the main range of the Himalaya 
and the valley of the river forms one of tho two into which 
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Malla Danna is divided. It passes by Dawa, the Pungrung 
encamping ground (14,100 feet), Khimling (13,060 feet), Kama 
(11,330 feet) to its junction with the Lissar on the left bank 
(10,370 feet). Thence by Dhankur, Go and Sela to its junction 
with the Kali on the right bank at Khela-Syali Panth in north 
latitude 29® 26' 50" and east longitude 80® 38' 40". Its stream 
is in general a succession of violent rapids in a rocky chan- 
nel amidst awful precipices and ravines. The road to Tibet 
by the Darma pass proceeds up the valley of the river, passing 
by means of spar bridges from side to side, according to the 
exigencies of the path, which sometimes winds along the faces 
of nearly perpendicular precipices; yet, during the season when 
the passes arc open, this difficult track is crowded by innu- 
merable laden goats and sheep, l^earing grain and other merchan- 
dise from the lower districts to Tibet. A difficult and dangerous 
pass proceeds by the Phula Yankti stream from Ealam, on 
a feeder of the Gori, to Sipu and Mareha on the liissar branch of 
the Dhauli. 


DOL, patti DOLPHAT, patgana Ohauoarkha. 

A village situate in latitude 29° 29' 31" north and longi- 
tude 79® 48' 25" east, at an elevation of about (>,000 feet, on the 
road from Almora to Devi Dhura and Champawat. There 
was formerly a dftk bungalow here, but the stages now are 
Lamgara, five miles west of Dol and nearer Almora, and 
Mornaula, six miles east of Dol and nearer Devi Dhura. Dol 
village is prettily situated on a spur, while in the lower glens to 
the east lie the scattered villages of Salam, celebrated for their 
rice. Six miles away at the junction of two branches of the 
Kumniya river, stands the rather famous shrine of^Kapleswar, 
with a large temple dedicated to Maliadeo, built by Eaja Udyot 
Chand, son of Baz Bahadur Chand, on the north bank, at 
the supposed spot where the sago Kapila did jrenance, and whore 
across the junction Seshnag, the serpent king, was similarly 
engage:!. The site of the temple is a narrow, pine-clad glen, 
just at the end of the cultivated lands ; a mile lower down, the 
Kumniya forces its way amidst great smooth boulders of granite, 
the (lobris of the mountains al)Ove ; here, on its south l ank, 
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facing Raulakot, is a huge outburst of granitic masses, piled 
one over another to the height of 160 feet ; the highest shaped 
like the beak of an anvil, is known as the Birdeo. 


DWAEAHAT, patti Malla Dora, pargana Pali 
Paciihaon. 

A large and historic village on the road from Almora to 
Pauri in Garhwal, in 'latitude 29® 46' 54" east and longitude 
79® 26' 8" oast at a distance of 26 miles from Almora and 13 
miles from Bainskhet, The next stage Gauai is 9J miles. 
Another road runs south to Eanikhot, 12 miles, and a third 
to Someswar. The elevation of the bungalow is 5,031 feet. 
Dwarahat contains a post-office, a dispensary, an English middle 
school, and a girls’ school, which are largely supported by 
the American Mission who have a thriving colony here, and 
a dispensary of their own. The chief feature of Dwarahat is 
its antiquities. The place in former days was the residence 
of one branch of the Katyuri Eajas, an outlying district of 
the kingdom of which Lakhanpur near Ganai and Bhatkot 
was the head quarters. The remains of very many ancient 
temples lie scattered in groups and lines over the fields. 
They are of the usual pyramidal form ornamented with from 
three to five rows of a simple moulding on the outer edges and 
surmounted by an ornament resembling a Turk’s cap. All are 
more or less in ruins and are now used as granaries and straw- 
lofts. Having been desecrated by the Eohillas during their 
invasion of this part of Kumaon, they are no longer hold in 
reverence, and in many places the stones of the temples and 
carved pillars are made use of to mend the terraces of fields. 
Some of the pillars contain in a j)aiiel two rude figures with arms 
stretched out at right angles t<j their body, resembling a badly- 
made rag-doll. All the temples are of plain construction with 
the exception of one near the Syalde Pokhar, by a clump of date 
trees and an old sUang. This is elaborately carved with row 
after row of figures representing gods, men and elephants. It is, 
however, in bad repair, and its graven images and stones lie 
scattered around. The Syalde tank, close by, produces large 
numbers of the pink lotus during the rains. It is so called 
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from the Syalde clan of Rajputs who assemble here annually in 
Baisakh to indulge in the mimic warfare of the bctgwali. For- 
merly it was customary to use slings and stones, but this has 
boon forbidden owing to the occurrence of serious accidents. The 
remains of the cruciform entrance to the temple still exist ; 
whilst the shrine itself is about seven feet square. The 
whole consists of three broad abutments connected by three 
narrower : the fourth side forming the entrance. The inner sides 
of each abutment join together to form the adytum. The outer 
side to a height of about three feet displays a moulding, then 
come several rows of figures in relief and panelled, and the upper 
row in panels contains figures fully two feot high. The friable 
nature of the stone employed as well as exposure to the rain has 
rendered the original delicate carvings obscure. Even such 
as it is, the remains, some 17 feet high, are worthy of being 
preserved, though many of the stones have been removed for the 
buildings in the neighbouring bascar. 

On the Chandragiri or Chauchari hill to the south of the 
village stood the palace of the Katyur rajas, on the rock called 
Tharp. Just below the palace the bazar commences, and at 
the end of it is the Mritunjaya temple with a broken pinnacle, 
west of which is the Badrinath temple, tho most important of 
those now in existence. It comprises throe of tho older temples 
surrounded by a courtyard in which is a dharmsala. Many 
stories are told about the principal temple: one was that 
at its erection a sixth workman was always visible though, 
five only wore employed. From Dwarahat westward, all 
tho principal temples aro ascribed to Sankara Acharya and 
those here form no exception. The principal tomplo dedicat- 
ed to Badrinath is connected with the greater institution in 
Garhwal of this name, and is controlled by the Eawal of that 
place. It is about 50 feet high ending in a truncated circular 
ornament open at tho top. The old -image was desecrated by the 
Rohillas, and the new one is of modern make and is surrounded by 
ten or twelve others, one of which bears the date 1 106 Saka or 1048 
A. D., and on another representing Ganesh is the date 1103 Saka. 
The image of Lakshmi is in a small temple to the north, near 
which is a ruined temple known as XJnerdewal. A great pipal 
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tree now grows out of a crack in the walls near the dharmsala. 
Two of the rest-houses were built by the Chaudhris and another 
by Damn Senar. The temple of Mrityiinjaya has boon deserted, 
the people say, because strange voices were heard within it, but 
really because the establishment cannot afford to keep up the 
worship. The Dorns have a temple dedicated to the worship of 
Kalsain. Sitala Devi is worshipped in another near tlie Syaldc 
Pokhar, where a fair is hold on the Bikh Sankrant, in April. The 
Kot-Kangra Devi is the Kula Devi of the Chaudhri family, who 
emigrated hither from Kangra in the time of the rajas and were 
largely employed by them in civil duties. Her temple is on tho 
north side of tho tank. The Chaudhris themselves live in Hari- 
pnra, and employ tho priests of Sitala as pujaris. Brahm Deo 
andDham Deo, tho Katyuri rajas, are also worshipped here. 
There is a platform or ckabutra erected by the Chaudhris, but 
now owned by tho state ; and several partly finished temples stand 
nearthetankandagroupof seven lie in the cultivated fields called 
Ratnadewal, but none have any idols in them, and their origin is 
unknown. In the upper bazar is a temple to Mahadoo in ruins, 
tho image having been removed to the Badrinath temple, and near 
it threo others, one of a circular form with a verandah. Towards 
the Tharp there is a row of temples with pillared entrances 
called the ‘ Court-temiDics ^ {Kachahri-ki-dcwal) all used as Avood 
and hay stores. Above them are two other temples and the 
school established in 1857. 

A flight of steps leads up to the Tharp-tilah, whore there is a 
temple now devoted to the Avorship of tho village deities Haru and 
Latu, adorned Avith iron lamps at each corner and tAVo four- 
branched lamps of the same metal j Avhilst an iron spado and a 
number of scourges are placed in tho room, and on festal occasions 
the persons possessed by those gods dance, and Avhilst in a state 
of frenzy from their exertions are supposed to reveal tho future. 
Below the Tharp is a noted temple of ICalika Devi, to Avhich the 
people have recourse Avhoii any illness is abroad. Tho temples 
altogether number 30 ; but Avith tho exception of those dedicated 
to Badrinath, Kedaruath, Sitala, and Kot-Kangra Devi, few are 
used for religious purposes. A portion of an inscription has been 
carried from Dwarahat to Dunagiri, bearing date 1 105 Saka (1029 
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A. D.), and the early part of the 11th century may bo taken 
generally as the date of tho erection of the principal temples in 
Dwarahat itself. At the celebration of the Dasahra^ a considerable 
fair used to be held at the old temple on Duiiagiri, where religion 
and commerce wont hand in hand, and sins were washed away 
and new garments purchased. Trade has since fount! other 
outlets, whilst religion is not now-a-days a sufficient inducement 
to undergo tho toil of climbing to the residouce of tho god. 

Dunagiri is a lofty hill to the north-east of Dwarahat across 
tho valley. It is composed of blue clay slato and forms the chief 
southern spur of the Bhatkot range. Its slopes are covered with 
oak, interspersed with pasture. The valley between 
Dunagiri and Dwarahat contains tho Kharrogadh w'hich flows 
north to join tho Ramganga near Ganai. 

Traill mentions the existence of tombs substantially built of 
largo tiles at Dwarahat which he considers are memorials of tho 
Mughals located there in the course of Timur's invasion of 
Hindustan. In support of this theory are tho groves of the 
common date palm {kfiajur) only planted by Musalmans in India 
and the foreign names of several villages and local sub-divisions 
here. There are now no Musalmau inhabitants, the people of 
importance being descendants of decayed official families of 
Hindu origin, who are usually concetled tho stylo of Chaudhri. 
The population in 1901 was 124. 

GAGAS RIVER. 

A stream rising in patti Kairarau of pargaiia Baramaiidal 
near Dunagiri. Erom its source it flows nearly due south 
through that patti. Tho road from Dwarahat to Someswar 
crosses it at Bhataur in Kairarau and the road from Bhaiuskhet 
to Dwarahat by a wooden bridge near Bansli-sera. Here tlic 
channel is broad and thickly strewn with boulders, which give 
evidence of a considerable volume of water in tho rains. Hence 
the course is nearly due west through Athaguli, where it is 
crossed by road from Ranikhot to Dwarahat leading over an iron 
suspension-bridge in the village of Darmar : at tho same point the 
river receives on the right bank the Chandas stream and further 
west on tho same side the Riskoi river and the BaUvagadh from 
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the north, and pursues the same course until it joins the western 
Eamganga on the left bank at Bhikia Sen in latitude 29® 42' S*' 
north and longitude 79® 18' 20" east. The stream is locally 
connected with the name of the Kishi Garga. 

In its upper reaches it is much utilised for irrigation, but 
for the last ten miles of its course it runs through a deep gorge 
with no cultivation near its banks. 

GANAI, patti Palla Giwar, pargana Pali Paohhaon. 

A halting-place with a dt\k bungalow, but no khansaman, 
on the road from Almora to Pauri,at a distance of 9} miles from 
Dwarahat. It lies low in the valley of tli() Pamganga at an 
elevation of 3,206 foot above the sea. The bungalow stands on 
a spur overlooking the broad semicircular valley of the river. 
Northward a valley leads up to the Garliwal border, and along 
it passes the road to Lohba, a distance of 14 miles. There is a 
post-office and a dispensary here, the latter being in a building 
to the west of and below the bungalow, on the Bhikia Sen road. 
The road from Dwarhat is level and easy, after the descent from 
the shoulder on which the dAk bungalow at Dwarahat stands. 
It follows the Kharrogadh which unites with the Kamganga at 
Gaiiai. There is a suspension-bridge at Ganai just below the 
bazar : from this point the road to Pauri follows the valley of the 
Kamganga for two miles and then ascends the hill to Xolani. 
The valley which once contained much valuable alluvial land has 
boon damaged greatly by floods and now there are great masses 
of boulders, where once were smiling cornfields. Ganai belongs 
to a family of Bishts, the present Thokdar being Gopal Singh. 

Up to the east of Ganai runs a valley towards Bhatkot ; 
about three miles along this valley is Tarag Tal, a pretty lake sur- 
rounded by pine-clad mountains. Some two miles from Ganai on 
the Pauri road are the traditional remains of what is now known 
as lakhanpur which, is supposed to have been one of the capitals 
of the earlier Katyur rajas. The population in 1901 was 266* 

GANGOLI parganro^ tahsil Almora. 

Gangoli is a largo pargana lying between the Sarju and 
Ramganga rivers below pargana Dan pur. It is roughly 
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triangular in shape, the north-western corner being at Bageswar 
on the Sarju, the north-eastern a little below Tejam on the 
Ramganga and the southern at the junction of these two rivers 
by the Rameswar temple, where the four parganas of 
Chaugarkha, Gangoli, Kali Kumaon, and Shor meet. Across 
the Ramganga and above Shor lies pargana Sira, and beyond 
that Talla Johar marches with Gangoli for a few miles 
along its north-eastern extremity; on the other side for about 
35 miles the Sarju separates it from Chaugarkha. It now consists 
of 849 mahals, three or four of which often go to form one 
village as it would be understood physically, and has a cultivated 
area of 42 square miles. At the previous settlement there were 802 
mahals with, an area of 32^ square miles and a population of 
19,744. These villages are grouped into six pattis, 13cl, Bherang, 
Baraun, Athgaon, Kamsyar and Pungraun, all but Bherang 
being of considerable size. Pungraun occupies the valley of 
the Barargadh at the north-cast corner, Kamsyar is a long 
narrow strip stretching from that patti to Bageswar, Barauii and 
Athgaon lie along the Ramganga and Sarju respectively and 
fill the central portion, while Bel and Bherang are situated on 
the rugged tongue of laud between the two rivers as they 
converge at the apex of the inverted triangle. The total area 
of the tract cannot be given exactly, but it is probably a little 
over 300 square miles. 

A fine range of hills forms the boundary between this 
pargana and Danpur : it rises from Bageswar to a height of about 
6,500 feet and continuing east at more or loss the same elevation 
culminates in the dark and frowning peak of Kalinag which 
rises abruptly over the Ramganga to a height of 7,317 feet. 
From this a minor range diverges near Chaukuri and ruuB the 
whole length of the pargana, rising to 7,742 feet i^i^r: the 
Jhaltola gardens and to 7,107 feet in the middle of patti Bel 
whence it descends gradually to Rameswar. Numerous 
off-shoots from this central range divide the tract into small 
valleys down which the feeders of the main rivers flow : the " 
largest of them are the Badhangadh, the Godgadh and Narkul 
flowing into the Sarju, and the Barargadh, the Garghatia, the 
Mangadh and the Koligadh flowing into the Ramganga. 
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Nearly all the laud which is not under cultivation is wooded; 
the higher land is covered with oak aiid rhododendron and the 
lower with pine or, in a few places at the bottom of the pargana, 
with sal : the deodar is seldom found except in small clumps 
round the temples. 

Four .roads pass through Gangoli ; the Almora-Pithoragarh 
road crosses the Sarju by a small foot-bridge below the Naiui 
bungalow, rises over the fine plateau of Gangolihat, where there 
is another bungalow, and drops down the Kholigadh valley 
through the lower part of the Bherang slope to the Bamganga: 
the Almora- Askot road passes through Athgaon and Baraun and 
is joined at Boronag (properly Beiiiiiag) by one from Bageswar ; it 
crosses the Bamganga by a good bridge at Thai and enters Sira : 
the fourth road cuts through the top of the pargana and 
affords the people of Kamsyar and Pungraun a ready means of 
communication with Tejam and Talla Johar. 

The population consists for the most part of Rajputs, but 
high caste Brahmans particularly Pants, who own a great 
number of villages in the central part of the tract, are numerous 
and influential ; Joshis, Pathaks and Pandes also hold a large 
amount of land. The Khas Brahman is found everywhere; 
he tills his own fields and often works for his high caste 
neighbours. Dorns own a considerable amount of land 
altogether, particularly in the Barargadh and Hangar valleys 
but they are generally the tenants or semi-serfs of Brahman and 
Rajput landholders. Perhaps the most interesting clan in the 
pargana is that of the Kothalia Boras who own a large cluster 
of villages in the eastern part of Athgaon under the Jhaltola 
heights and have acquired shares or obtained grants of land in a 
number of places all round; they make a coarse hempen 
sackclo^ used for making bags or clothing. As tillers of the 
soil they are far ahead of all their neighbours and to them is 
largely duo the vast improvement and expansion which has 
taken place in the cultivation of Athgaon patti since Mr* 
Beckett^s settlement. In the northern pattis there are a few Bhotia 
settlements which are used as dep6ts and resting places by the 
people of Dpper Johar on their way to and from the lower hills 
and Bfcabar; and along the Bamganga and in the tea-gardens 
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are fpund immigrants from Nepal who gladly cultivate the low 
and feverish land by that river and who provide the best 
labourers and blacksmiths to be found in the pargana. The 
cultivation throughout the pargana is good. Parts of Bel are 
very rugged and steep, ])ut the greater part of the land at the 
elevation at which tillage is most profitable is on^ moderate 
slopes and has soil suflicieiitly rich to bo well worth working. 
The best villages and the finest cultivation are ordinarily 
found at head of a small valley. The fields are backed by 
pasture and forest from which descend several tiny streamlets 
utilised to the full for irrigation. All the ordinary hill 
crops are grown and there ai-e also five tea gardens belong- 
ing to Mr. J. G. Stevenson of Chaukiiri with over 200 acres 
under tea, and three others of loss importance are owned by 
Indians.*** 

In former years, Bel, Bhorang, Athgaon, and Kamsyar 
were covered with an almost impenetrable jungle, the haunt of 
numerous tigers. Owing to the Gurkhali policy of disarmament 
the inhabitants were defenceless and were carried off at 
midday whilst working in tlieir fields, and tigers wore even 
known to bi'eak into houses at night and carry off the inmates. 
Writing in 1821, Mr.Traill states that within the previous three 
years 373 persons had been killed by tigers in Gangoli’; these 
too, were natives of the place, whose names and residences wore 
recorded. In 1840 Mr. Batten writes ; ‘‘ In some of the tracts 
near the rivers, notorious man-eaters are hardly over absent, and 
at times the loss of human lifo is considerable ; very few of the 
inhabitants are shikaris, and the reward of Us. 10 given for each 
tiger killed is found an insufficient inducement to create inGungoli 
a body of hunters ; whilst the poverty and inhospitality of the 
villagers is such, that though they often apply for aid, they are 
almost always found unwilling to provide oven tho commonest 
supply of provisions for tho local sepoys and armed peons 
occasionally sent to assist them. 

The indigenous tigers have been exterminated and the few 
occasional wanderers are quickly disposed of. The forests have 
been cleared away from tho low-lying valleys, and Gangoli now 


* Asaessmdal report : J. C* Smith, 
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enjoys an excellent climate and the soil is generally very fertile. 
It is in the happy position of producing more grain than it can 
eat, and its fruit— particularly oranges— is famous in Kumaon. 
Grain, ghij walnuts and fruit arc exported to Almora or through 
that town to Naini Tal and Eaiiikhet, and a considerable 
amount of produce is disposed of at the Bageswar and Thai fairs 
in January and April respectively. The pargaua is watered by 
two large rivers teeming with fish which are gladly eaten by all 
classes. In addition the fine forests afford pasturage to largo 
herds of cattle and some of the pattis — particularly Athgaon— 
make somo money out of the sale of ghi in Almora. From this 
pargaua too are bought most of the cattle used at the Muktesar 
bacteriological laborato ry. 

A large number of the Brahmans, especially those of Bherang 
and Baraun, are in government service or otherwise employed out- 
side the pargaua, and in the soasou many of the Rajputs go to the 
hill stations for service or carry loads from Kathgodam. 

The cultivation was found to have increased by over 27 per 
cent, between Mr. Beckett’s and Mr. Goudgo’s settlements and the 
population which in 1901 amounted to 38, 700 by 96 per cent. This 
pargaua has thus developed enormously within the last 36 or 40 
years and is perhaps the most prosperous in the district. The land 
revenue now amounts to Rs. 19,971, with an incidence of Be. 0-11- 
10 per bi%i of the total measured area of 27,081 hms. In 1816 
the revenue was but Rs. 1,7 17 : this rose steadily to Rs. 2,558 in 
1820, and Rs. 3,641 in 1843. In 1870 the demand was raised to 
Rs. 12,944. • 

GANGOLIHAT, 'patti Bel, pargana GangolI. 

A village with a travellers’ bungalow, with no khansamail, 
lying on the route from Almora to Pithoragarh, distant 34 miles 
north-east of Almora, 11 miles from Naini, the same from Bans, 
and about 18 miles from Pithoragarh, in latitude 29^ 39' 23" and 
longitude 80® 6' 24", at an elevation of 6,580 feet above the level 
of the sea. The village itself is locally called Hat. It iS 
reached from Bans by a steep descent to the Ramganga, 
which is crossed by an iron suspension bridge and leads to 
W equally steep ascent the opposite side; The bills oa 
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either- side are thickly clothed with pine forest, and present 
magnificent views of the lower hill scenery in the Himalaya, 
and though the road is tiring and hot, the scenery well repays 
the labour. There are only a few hamlets near the road. Close 
to the bungalow is a temple dedicated to Kali, the priests of 
which make the usual boast that the ground is ever moist with the 
blood of kids and buffaloes offered in sacrifice. The temple is, 
however, more remarkable for the grove of noble deodars within 
which it stands. Close by, to the south-west, are the remains of a 
few old temples and a masonry well bearing an inscription apparent- 
ly of someage. Fr omNaini to Hat the road folio wing the Jages war 
ridge, soon descends steeply to the Sarjii river passing the village of 
Harara, which is a little below 4,000 feet. The lowest portion of 
the valley of the Sarju here is uninhabited. The river is crossed 
by a suspension bridge at an elevation of only 2,827 feet, and 
the climate and vegetation are therefore thoroughly tropical in their 
character. On the lower part of this descent, which faces the north 
and is very steep, and therefore sheltered from the sun, many 
brightly coloured wild flowers are to be found. In the valley 
convolvulacoae, wild gingers, and orchideae are common, the latter 
usually rather curious than beautiful. The Harju is here a fine 
clear river flowing in a succession of still, deep pools and 
sparkling rapids over a bed of boulders. The ascent to Gangoliliat 
is long and steep. The slope up which the road is taken has a 
southern aspect and is generally abrupt, open and grassy, and 
thinly clothed with pines. The horse chestnut, however, is common 
and is^ conspicuous with its abundant bloom of white flowers. 
Lilwm wallichianum, the queen of lilies, is abundant on the open 
slopes } it grows from four to six feet high, and bears enormous 
white flowers in August. 

The population in, 1901 was 497. 

G ARBI YANG, patti Byans, pargana Oahma. 

The most important village in pargana Darma. It stands 
on cft plateau by the side of the Kali river at an elevation of over 
10,000 feet above the sea in latitude 30® 8' north and longitude 80® 
5' east. At the entrance to the village is a stone formerly used as 
m whipping-post by the Tibetan Jongpeu whose jurisdiction once 
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extended over Shot. The houses are two stories high, quaintly 
and closely studded with poles which have a religious significance. 
Garbiyang is used as a dep5t for their Tibetan goods by the 
Dokpas. These are a Tibetan tribe who possess only yaks and 
big Tibetan sheep and therefore do not descend lower than 10,000 
feet for fear of endangering the health of these animals which 
are so accustomed to the rarefied air that they die when brought 
out of it. The grain, wrapped in birch bark against the damp, 
is buried in holes in the ground. Garbiyang was until recently 
the summer head quarters of the Political Peshkar and the Political 
Deputy Collector now transferred to Pithoragarh. It is the duty 
of these officers to facilitate trade generally and particularly to 
watch the interests of the Photia merchants, from whom they 
collect the dues paid from time immemorial to the Tibetans. 
Garbiyang also contains a fairly flourishing school. 

GORI RIVER. 

The Gori, Goriganga, or white river, is one of the most 
considerable feeders of the Rali, and takes its rise in patti Malla 
Johar, in latitude 30® 23' north, and longitude 80® 10' east. 
The river springs from two branches, that known as the Gunka 
or Gankha on the east, and the Gori proper on the west. The 
latter rises in an immense glacier, lying to the north-west of 
Milam, and divided from the glaciers that give rise to the Gunka 
by a considerable spur running south from the Muta Dhura 
ridge, by whicli the pass of that name leads to Tibet. 

This glacier was visited by Weller, and is thus described by 

him : The river comes out in a small impetuous stream, at the 

foot of apparently a mass of dirt and gravel, some 300 feet high, 
shaped like a half-moon. This is in reality a mass of dark- 
coloured ice (bottle-green colour), extending westward to a great 
distance, and covered with stones and fragments of rock, which 
in fact form a succession of small hills. I went along this scene 
of desolation for a long space, but could not nearly reach the end. 
Here and there were circular and irregularly-shaped craters (as 
it were), from 60 to 600 feet diameter at top, and some of them 
160 feet deep. The ice was frequently visible on the sides; 
and at the bottom was a dirty sea-green-ooloured pool of water, 
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apparently very deep. Into one of these craters I rolled down 
numerous large stones from off the edge, and in a few seconds 
huge masses of ice rose from below, seemingly detached by the 
agitation of the water. The bases of the hills on either side and 
frequently far up their faces are one succession of landslips. ” 

He adds that the source of the Gori was formerly opposite 
Milam, and a Bhotiya told him that within his memory the 
snow-bed had receded some three to four hundred yards in forty 
years. 

Webb found the stream at its exit from the glacier twenty- 
eight feet wide and four deep, and from its coldness and great 
rapidity altogether unfordable. There is no passage up the 
gorge beyond the glacier. The elevation above the sea of the 
point of emergence from the glacier is, by barometer, 11,543 feet. 
The great accumulation of snow in the gorge results from the fall 
of avalanches, which Webb observed to cause in a few days an 
increase in the thickness of the stratum of upwards of forty feet. 
Hence notwithstanding the extraordinary rapidity of the stream 
resulting from a fall in some parts of its bod of 800 feet per mile, 
the river is overlaid with deep snow for a considerable distance 
below its source. It first takes a south-easterly direction for 
four miles, to its confluence with the Gankha a little below 
Milam. Though the Gankha has a greater length of course by 
about twelve or fourteen miles and a greater volume of water at 
all seasons than the Gori, the latter gives its name to the united 
stream. For some miles below the confluence the stream varies 
in width from twelve to twenty yards, and runs with such 
extraordinary violence and rapidity, as in many places to 
resemble a cascade tumbling down a rugged. face of rocks; in 
others it is hid below a continuous mass of ice and snow. In 
forty miles, the declivity of the waterway is 6,699 feet, or upwards 
of 160 in a mile. In receives on the right and left many 
torrents, none very considerable ; and, continuing its course in a 
southerly direction, so as totally to run about sixty miles, falls 
into the Kali on the right bank immediately ,bclow Askot in 
north latitude 29® 45' 9" and east longitude 80® 26', at an 
elevation of 2,127 feet above the level of the sea and with a 
breadth of about 110 feet." 
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The road from Milam to Mansiari and thence to Askot 
follows closely the course of the river. Somo distance up the 
glen of the Gori river above Milam is the Sunchi-kund, a small 
sheet of water hold in groat repute as a place of pilgrimage. It 
consists of a small triaugulav-shapei piece of greenish water 
perhaps 100 yards by 80 in area. The Bssuros in the banks of 
the Gori here are narrow instead of being crater-like ; and the ice 
where visible is more of the colour of snow. On the south side 
large accumulatioiis of gravel are to bo seen in the openings 
between the hills ; and generally the sides of the hills in the 
vicinity do not appear so much cut up by landslips as lower 
down. 


GDMTI RIVER. 

This river rises in patti Pindarwar of pargana Badhan 
in GarhWaL A southern branch has its origin in the 
Birchuwa peaks and Gadwalbunga in Malla Katyur of Danpun 
These unite close below Baijnath in latitude 29^ 54' 24'' 
and longitude 79"® 39' 28", and flowing through tho Katyur 
valley join the Sarju on its right bank at Bageswar in latitude 
29® 50' 15" aud longitude 79® 48' 52" at an elevation of 3,143 
feet above the level of tho sea. The elevation at Baijnath 
is 3,645 feet. The valleys of the branches and the main 
stream are wide and fertile and support many villages and tea 
faotories, Tho road between Baijnath and Bageswar follows 
the left bank of the Gumti and the road from Almora vifc 
Somes war to Karanprayag crosses this river near Baijnath and 
passes up tho valley of one of tho feeders of its northern branch, 

HASTINGS, patti Sui Bisung, pargana Kali Kumaon. 

Fort Hastings or Kotalgarh lies about four miles west of 
Lohaghat on a ridge at the entrance of the valley at a height 
of 6,327 feet. It occupies a steep knoll 160 to 200 feet above the 
general level of the mountain, separated by a deep neck from a 
plateau north-east by east, on which stood an outpost called Raunj, 
from which Kotalgarh could be easily battered. The area of 
the fort is about eighty yards north and south and twelve or 
fourteen east to west, surrounded by a good stone wall eight to 
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ten feet high and five foot thick. The fort was intended to 
command the fertile valley of Bisung to the south and west, but 
has been abandoned for a very long time. 

Madden writes :—^^Kotalgarh is fabled to have been the 
stronghold of the arrow-demon J3anasur Daitya, the son of 
Mahabali, who fought with Vishnu and his Suras and prevailed 
not, though the conflict w^as long and doubtful. No sooner was 
a Daitya slain, and his Idood poured on the ground, than it 
produced a hundred others, so that the greater the slaughter of 
the enemies, the further were the gods from victory. In this 
diflSculty, Mahakali was created, like Pandora, by general 
donations from the celestials, and by her were the giants at 
length exterminated. Among those wdio fell by her hand was 
Kottavi, the mother of Ilaiiasur, who with a coat of mail over 
her bust, and naked from the waist downwards, fought like an 
Amazon on the battlements, which are said to derive their name 
from her exploits and appearance, Kotalgarh being interpreted 
by ^ the fortress, the abode of the naked \voman.^ The received 
traditions of India locate Mahabali pur on the Coromandel shore 
below Madras, and Banasur still further south near Devicotfa ; 
the learned pandits of Kumaon, however, locate all these w^onders 
at and around Lohaghat, and affirm that Sui is no other than 
Sonitpur, ^ the red city,’ of the Puranas, the abode of Banasur, 
The peculiarities of the soil at and around Lohaghat explain the 
mystery. On removing the sod, in some places a blue, but far 
more generally a d<?cp-red ferruginous clay is found to form the 
soil, and to this the people api^eal as ocular demonstration of the 
legend : it owes its colour to nothing else than the blood of the 
gaints. During the rainy season, the Lohu or ‘ blood’ river is 
similarly discoloured, and hence the name of the station.” 

For another legend regarding the origin of the name of the 
river the reader is referred to the article Lohaghat. 

HAWALBAGH 25a/ii TaTjI.a Syunaka, parffana BAHAn-MANDAL. 

A hamlet six miles north of Almora, situated on the banks 
of the Kosi, at an elevation of 3,920 feet above the sea. A bridle 
road connects Almora directly with Hawalbagh, and crosses the 
river by an iron euspeusion bridge, leading to the cart roads 
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from Almora to Ranikhet and from Almora to Baijnath, which 
unite opposite Hawalbagh. From this point too the road to 
Dwarahat and Garhwal via Bhainskhet takes off, and also the 
bridle road to Ranikhet, 

Hawalbagh was formerly the head quarters of the civil admin- 
istration and of the civil force known as the Kuinaon local 
battalion, now the 3rd Gurkhas, which was relieved of civil 
duties in 1839. It was also the site of the principal tea gardens 
when that industry commenced under government auspices. 
The site is fine and picturesque, but much warmer than Almora. 
Tea is grown and there are still one or two European bungalows 
standing, though no Europeans live there. The old mess-house 
surrounded by magnificent cypresses and deodars is now used 
as a d^k bungalow. Tliere is also a village school, and the 
Almora Golf Club has a course adjacent. The population in 
1901 was 166. 


JOHAR pargana, peshkari Shor, 

A large pargana in the Almora tahsil with a length of about 
65 miles and a breadth of 24 miles. On the south it is bounded by 
parganas Sira and Askot, on the east by Tibet and pargana Darina ; 
on the west the eastern Kamganga flows between it and Danpur 
and the boundary is continued by the chain of snowy peaks extend- 
ing northwards from Nandakot ; beyond this barrier lies the Paiii- 
khauda pargana of Garhwal. The northern boundary is Tibet. The 
range traversed by the Untadhura pass extends from cast to west 
across the north of the pargana and separates the basin of the 
Girthi river flowing north-west into Garhwal from that of the 
Gori flowing almost due south. The region to the north of the 
pass is for the greater part of the year ice-bound and desolate 
and is used only by the Bhotias making their trade excursions into 
Tibet by the Balchha and Sholsel passes. South of the Untadhura 
pass rises the eastern branch of the Gori, whoso headwaters are 
principally fed from glaciers lying at each side of the Bhotia road 
to that pass. The western branch rises in the great glacier lying 
to the north-west of Milam, and both unite bolow’ Milam to form 
the Gori. Glacier streams descend from Nauda Devi and the 
Laspa torrent from Nandakot and join the Gori on the right bank. 
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On tho left bank^ the most considerable feeder is the Balam river/ 
which rushing between the Hansaling (18^100 feet) and Dhansi 
(18,200 feet) peaks joins it below Bagdwar. The Gori thence 
continues on a south-south-easterly course until it falls into the 
Kali river near Askot. The main road into Johar branches off 
from the Pindari glacier route at Kharbagar above Kapikot, and 
proceeds by Bamari on the Ramganga across the Kalmundi range 
toSurhing and Lilam. Thcncc it follows the valley of the Gori- 
ganga. From Surhing another road drops down the river to Askot. 
A cross-road from Mawani- Dawani rises from the Gori to tho ridge 
above the right bank of that river and drops down the Bajgara 
valley to Nachni on the road joining To jam and Thai in pargana 
Sira. There are also throe or four minor tracks used by occa- 
sional travellers and by the Bhotias in their annual migrations. 

Johar is divided into three pattis ; of these Malla Johar 
extends from the Tibetan border down the Gori valley as 
far as its junction with tho Balam river. Tho fifteen villages 
comprised within the boundaries of the Malla Johar patti lie with 
one exception in the narrow gorge occupied by tho upper course of 
the Gori river. The northernmost village of all is Milam and 
further south again is Laspa and east of Laspa is Balam in a side 
valley through which flows the Balam river. With the exception 
of the tract of comparatively low elevation near the banks of the 
Gori and the Balam, the whole of the Malla Johar patti is a waste 
of glacier and snow-crowned mountains. Tremendous ranges 
enclose tho valluy on each side. To tho east rises the chain 
of peaks which separates tho pargana from Darma and culminates 
in the noble group called Panchachuli ; to the south-west the 
horizon is dominated by tho superb mass of Nanda Devi and 
Nandakot, the former of which is the highest mountain in the 
British Empire. Malla Johar is inhabited by tho Bhotias and their 
Dom servants. Their villages are for tho greater part above 
the limit of cultivation and even in some cases of trees. What 
little agriculture exists is of negligible value. The people subsist 
on their trade between Tibet and the plains. 

All tho villages are situated at elevations exceeding 10,000 
feet, to tho north of the great snowy peaks and between them and 
. the line of Water parting which forms the boundary towards 
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Tibet. Daring the winter the whole of the valley is blocked 
with snow and the villages are abandoned. The Bhotias move 
down to their winter houses or encampments in patti Goriphat 
where the fine slope of the Kalamundi range as far as the Gori 
river is occupied by the villages of Surhing, Gorpata, Darati and 
Darkot which together form the tract known as Munsiari, the 
principal trade 'dep6t between the passes and the plains. Most 
of the Bhotias possess one and some two good houses outside 
the pass and they have succeeded in acquiring a large proprietary 
share in the villages where they sojourn. It may therefore 
justly bo inferred that they form one of the wealthiest classes 
in the district. 

Talla Des and Goriphat occupy the tract to the south of Malta 
Johar. Up to the settlement of 1872 they wore both contained in 
the old sub-division called Talla Johar. They are separated by 
the water parting ridge between the basins of the eastern Bam* 
ganga and the Gori. Goriphat^ as its name suggests, comprises the 
valley of the Gori to the east, and Talla Des lies between the central 
ridge and the Kamganga. The inhabitants are in the main ordi- 
nary Khasiyas but a few non-trading Jethora Bhotias hold a fair 
number of villages. They are a poor and unenterprising race 
when compared with their relatives in the passes, by whom they 
are often employed as drovers. The tract is fertile though 
somewhat wilder and more thickly wooded than the central pattis 
of the district, and more remote from the markets. The main 
kharif crop is mcinduay and a little rice is also grown in the warmer 
villages. Namik however ^vhich lies near the snow-capped heights 
at the head of the Kamganga river and some other villages similarly 
situated produce only one crop in the year. Agriculture is in 
these northern villages a somewhat precarious pursuit, their 
proximity to the snow rendering them liable to damage from 
sudden hailstorms. The people are however pastoral as much 
as agricultural, and make much of their income by breeding 
pack animals for the Bhotias. The pasture on the ranges adjoin- 
ing to the Himalaya,’’ writes Traill is found in a peculiar degree 
nutritive to sheep ; on the melting of the winter • snows, towards 
the end of March, these mountains which though lofty are by no 
means precipitous, become covered with verdure, and are then 
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resorted to by the flocks of the neighbourhood.^^ The Joharis 
produce more grain than they need for their own consumption, and 
the lack of markets is not of great moment for they readily 
exchange their grain to the Bhotias for salt, or sell it to them 
for cash.* 

The pattis of Johar are, like those of the rest of ihe district, 
assessed to revenue on their general capabilities. In 1816 the 
pargana was assessed at Rs. 4,842, rising to Rs. 6,140 in 1817, 
and Rs. 5,051 in 1819. The settlement of 1820 was made on the 
basis of cultivation and trade was taxed separately. The demand 
was Rs. 2,G33, rising to Rs. 3,382 in 1823. It remained approxi- 
mately at this figure in the settlements of 1828, 1833 and 1843. 
At Mr. Beckett’s settlement of 1872 the demand was raised to 
Rs. 5,975. And the result of the current settlement was an initial 
demand of Rs. 7,329, rising in five years to Rs, 7,649, and after 
fi^ve years more to the maximum of Rs. 7,790. There are now 
108 villages in all, with a total population in 1901 of 12,806 
persons. Of these 6,416 were males and 6,389 females, 

KALAPANI, patti Byans, pargana Dabma. 

A remarkable collection of springs regarded as sacred by the 
Indians and erroneously considered by them as the source 
of the Kali river, though the headwaters of the the latter lie 30 
miles further north-west. The springs are in fact unimportant 
tributaries. They take their rise on the north-eastern declivity of 
the peak known as Byans-Rikhi, 45 miles north-east of Askot in 
latitude 30® 14' and longitude 80® 56', at an elevation of 14,220 
feet above the level of the sea. Their waters are discharged into 
a stream flowing a few hundred feet to the west which bears 
the name of Kalapani river. This river is formed by the union 
of two streams — one rising close to the western entrance of the 
Lipulekh pass and the other on the western declivity of the great 
Kuntas peak. The united stream flows five miles south- 
westward to its confluence with the Kuthi river, henceforth called 
the Kali, in latitude 30® 11' and longitude 80® 64' at an 
elevation above the soa of 14,413 feet and only about 160 feet 
below the limit of perpetual snow. The spring is visited by 
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iravellerfl passing to Mansarowar. The drainage area of the 
Jalapaui lies wholly within British territory, but a short way 
Delow the springs the Kali forms the boundary with Nepal. 

KALI RIVER. 

This, the largest river of Kumaon, is known on leaving the*! 
hills as the Sarda and lower down as the Sarjii or Gliagra to its 
confluence with the Ganges at the eastern extremity of the Ballia ' 
district. It has two headwaters : the Kalapaiii {q. ?».) to the east, 
takes its rise in the southern slopes of the ridge crossed by the 
Lipulokh pass into Tibet ; the western branch, which has the 
longest course and the largest volume, is known as the Kuthi^^ 
Yankti (q, v.). The latter has its rise in the glaciers lying along 
the upper portions of the patti of Byans from the foot of the passes 
of Mankshang or Mangsha and Lanpiya leading into Tibet. From 
a little below Kalapani encamping ground southwards the Kali 
forms the boundary with Nepal. Erom the confluence with the 
Kalapani the united stream has a southerly course for a few 
miles to Gar biyang and then bends to the south-west, in which 
direction it continues to flow twenty-three miles further to tho 
confluence with tho Dhauli (g. v.) on its right bank near 
Titalakot in Larma. The Kali above tho junction is a roaring 
torrent carrying twdee the volume of the Dhali, Its 
surface is broken into cataracts by the huge boulders that 
interrupt its course, and in places it is spanned by natural 
bridges formed by rocks wedged together by their own weight 
and resting on the flanking precipices of the river gorge. 
In many places the stream for considerable distances is totally 
hidden under glaciers. Below the confluence the stream is 
thirty yards wide ; but, swollen by numerous mountain streams 
received right and left, it soon attains a width of eighty 
yards. It continues to flow in a south-westerly direction, and 
twonty-two miles lower down, or seventy-five from its source, it 
receives on its right bank the Gori or Goriganga, a river equal 
in size to itself. This confluence is in latitude 29® 46' 8'', 
longitude 80® 26' 0*', and is 2,127 feet above tho sea. Twelve 
miles below this place and eighty-seven miles from its source the 
Kali receives on its left bank from Nepal, the Chamliya, and 
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three miles lower down, at the Jhula-ghat, the elevation of the 
water^s edge is 1,789 feet. Sixteen miles bolow this, at Pacheswar, 
the Kali receives the Sarju, the greatest of its feeders. At 
Pacheswar it turns a little to the south-east, and ten miles 
lower down, on the right bank, receives the Lohaghat river, 
two miles below tho conflaeiice of which a largo tributary from 
Nepal flows in on tho left. Turning southwards at that point, it, 
at a distance of eighteen miles beyond, receives on tho right 
the Ladhiya in patti Pal fielon, a considerable stream. By all 
these accessions it becomes a great river, and at Barmdeo, 
twelve miles lower down, in latitude 29® 6' 30", longitude 
80® 13' 37", and 148 miles from its source, it enters the plaint of 
Hindustan, about 800 feet above the sea. Henceforth it is known 
as the Sarda. 


KALI KUMAON pargdna, iahsil Champa WAT. 

This is one of the largest parganas in the district and 
occupies its south-oastorn corner, being separated from Nepal 
by the Kali or Sarda river from tho confluence of the Sarju and 
Kali at Pacheswar as far south as tho last range of hills above 
the commencement of tho level plain of tho Bhabar. It ' is 
bounded on the north by the Sarju and Paiiar rivers which 
unite half-way along the northern boundary. On tho south a 
chain of hills which descend with precipitous steepness to tho 
Bhabar marks the boundaries of the pargana. On the west there 
is no clear natural boundary. For a short distance Pal Belon and 
Talli Rau are divided from Chaugarh of the Naini Tal district 
by the high range which flanks the left bank of the Ladhiya 
river, but with this exception the boundary is purely artificial, 
^ extending in an irregular line to the western slopes of Devi 
Dhura and thence almost duo north to the Panar river. The 
pargana consists of fifteen pattis :^Chalsi, Regruban, Gumdes, 
Talla Des, Malla and Talla Pal Belon, Talli Rau, Sipti, Assi, 
Pharka, Gangol, Sui Bisung, Ediilpatiphat and Malla and Talla 
Cbaral. Tuere are ten patwaris, some of the smaller pattis 
being grouped together. 

Besides the rivers that form the boundaries on the east and 
north, there are two other considerable streams in the pargana. 
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The most important of these is the Ladhiya which flows from 
west to east through the southern portion of thj? pargaiia^ rising 
in pargana Dhyani llau of Naini Tal and falling into the Kali 
about six miles before that river enters the Bha}>ar. The prin- 
cipal tributary of the Ladhiya is the Kuirala which drains Sipti 
and the northern portion of Talla Pal Beloii. The other stream 
is the Lohaghat river or Lohavati^ which rises in the elevated 
tableland of Sui Bisung and joins the Kali about half-way 
down the eastern boundary. 

The principal characteristic of the pargana is an elevated 
stretch of undulating downs in the centre extending from Assi 
on the west to Gumdos on the east and comprising the pattis of 
Pharka, Sui Bisung, the two Charals, and portions of Qangol. 
Prom the north the ascent to this plateau is fairly gradual, 
through irregular ridges running up from the Panar in Chalsi, 
Gangol and Regruban ; but from Kameswar eastward the Sarju 
is hemmed in by steep cliffs clothed with chir forests. The 
banks of the Kali are similarly characterized by sheer precipices 
of great height, broken by small and steep ravines. South of 
the central ridge in which the plateau terminates the country is 
wild and irregular as far as the Ladhiya river. South of this 
again there is a completely separate chain of hills covered with 
dense forests. The outer fringe of the pargana is in every 
direction well wooded, as is also the central ridge whore oak 
and rhododendron abound, the lower spurs being covered with 
excellent pine forest. In the northern half the groves of deodar 
are a most striking feature in the landscape ; they have been 
planted in most cases round some temple and in some instances 
can be almost described as extensive forest. The chief town is 
Champawat, the site of the old Chand capital, in the centre of the 
pargana. It is the head quarters of the tahsil of that name* 
The market is small and decaying but there is some trade in 
grain and cloth. Lohaghat was of considerable importance 
while it remained a cantonment, but it is now nothing but a small 
bazar. Both of these places are deserted during the cold weather 
when the people migrate to Taiiakpur whore most of them have 
shops. The main road in the pargana is that leading from 
Almora to Champawat and on to Tanakpur. From Champawat 
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another road leads north through Lohaghat to Pithoragarh and 
Bhot. The former passes through Devi Dhura and Dhunaghat, 
whence a loop line leads to Lohaghat. From Champawat a road 
gees south to Deori bungalow and crosses the Ladhiya : the 
bridge at Chalthi has now been dismantled as unsafe. This 
road has always been precarious owing to the steep inclines and 
the floods on the Ladhiya, but is now being realigned, and a 
now bridge will bo built. On this account there are two relin- 
quished roads between the river and Champawat, large portions 
of which have been entirely destroyed by the river. In 1896 a 
famine road was made from Dhunaghat through Assi and Talli 
Ban to Chorgalia in the Bhabar ; it has however, though of 
obvious utility, been allowed to fall into disrepair. 

The people inhabiting the central plateau regularly leave 
their hill homes after the Dasahra and repair to the Talla Dos 
Bhabar where they cultivate clearings in the forest and reap the 
benefit of the abundant grazing. Many of them arc engaged in 
trade, dealing in cloth, chillies and turmeric with the bauias 
of Tanakpur. This migration has a depressing effect upon the 
cultivation of the tract. The soil of the central plateau has 
a good loam, free from stone, with gentle slopes, and ample 
irrigation, yet the standard of cultivation is much lower and 
tlio class of crops raised is much inferior to that of the less 
favoured patbis. In Sui Bisung however, such is the natural 
fertility of the soil, that not even neglect prevents the crops 
from being almost the best in the district. The people of the 
wilder pattis do not as a rule migrate, but they have two distinct 
blocks of cultivation belonging to the village, one in the up- 
land portion where they reside in the hot weather, while the ether 
cpusists of land deep in the bods of the large rivers where turmeric 
and ghillies grown. Thj staple crops as everywhere through- 
out the ctistrict arc mandua, maudira and rice in the kharif with 
barley and wheat in the rabi. The characteristic agricultural 
feature of Kali Kumaon is however the cultivation of turmeric, 
and, to some extent, chillies and ginger. All the pattis which 
lie on the outer ranges towards the Bhabar and have low-lying 
fields in the deep river valleys* dopoiid mainly on turmeric for 
the payment of their revenue. Ginger is not generally grown. 
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but certain villages of Begruban have a reputation for producing 
the root in large quantities. Chillies are everywhere produced 
and usually go with turmeric. Other special crops are pinalu, 
methi, dhania and potatoes. There are several tea gardens in 
Kali Kumaoii but at the present time they are almost abandoned^ 
the planters having taken to growing potatoes and fruit in 
place of tea. 

The inhabitants of the pargana rarely rely entirely on 
agriculture for their support. They are born traders and every 
man’s ambition is to acquire a small store and sot up a way- 
side shop. Many make a fair income by working in the forests 
at the foot of the hills, the poorer as coolies and the well-to-do 
as contractors. Or they keep cattle which they graze in the 
forests, and produce gki for the Tanakpur market. Others 
again seek the service of the Tharus of the Bhabar for whom 
they thresh grain or hull rice. 

Nearly all the land is cultivated by the hiasedara themselves 
the remainder being given to airtana who pay to the owner tho 
government demand plua a percentage as malikana. The bulk 
of tho people are so-called Ilajputs : there are a few leading 
clans — Boras, Tarragis, Karkis and Ghaudhris — who have con- 
siderable influence and are descendants of the old officers of 
the Chand liajas. Tho remainder are small cultivators, usually 
taking their caste name from that of tho village. Besides 
these there’ are a few Brahmans of an inferior class ; and the 
LuLs in Talla Pal Bolon and Naiks in Kilpati and Ilawal. One 
village, Khun Malak in Malla Charal, belongs to Muhammadan 
Maniliars, who were settled hero in tho time of the Chands. The 
total population at the census of 1900-1 numbered 50,455. 
The total cultivated area of tho tract comprises 41,515 bisia 
showing an increase of 6,206 biaie since tho settlement 
The land revenue now stands at Rs, 37,548 with aii incidence 
per bisi of second class upraoii land of Re. 0- 1 2-6. At the first 
settlement of Kali Kumaon in 1815 the revenue was Rs. 8,060 ; 
in 1817 it was increased to Rs. 9,764 and in the following year 
to Rs. 10,967. In 1820 there was a further rise to Rs. 12,248. 
The standard of progression was maintained at the succeeding 
settlement of 1823 when the demand was fixed at Rs. 14;152. 

17 
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In 1828 thero was a drop to Rs. 13,363; followed again by an 
increase in 1833 to Rs. 15,555. The assessment remained 
practically unchanged till 1870 when Kali Kumaon was assessed 
by Mr. Beckett at Rs, 25,873.* 

Thero are schools at Barakot, Chaini and Regru in Rcgru- 
ban, at Dyartoli in Sipti, at Karankarayat in Siii Bisung, at 
Tamil in Talla Dcs, at Khaten in Khilpatiphat, at Champawat 
in Talla Charal, and at Khetikhan and Jankande in Gangol. 

The name Kali Kumaon means Kumaon along the Kali 
river, the word being a corruption of Kurmaehal, the old name 
of Kanadeo, a peak in patti Charal. Here according to the 
tradition Vishnu dwelt for tliroe years in the tortoise avafar. 
Kali Kumaon was the original principality of the Sombansi 
Cliands, destined in the course of time to extend their kingdom 
from the Kali to the Canges. 


K ALIM AT, paiii Khasparja, par (^cma Babatimanb at.. 

Kalimat or Kalmattya is an eminence four miles north 
of Almora, in latitude 29° 38' 32" and longitude 79° 42' 13" 
attaining an elevation of 0,414 foot. The name Kalimat, or 
black earth, is derived from the colour of the clay, which 
consists of an impure plumbago. It is the Kashaya of the 
Manasa-khanda of the Skanda Parana: hence the name Kashar 
still applied to it. The hill slopes down to the Kosi on its left 
bank and to the north-east is connected by a ridge with Binsar, 
To the east are the dark ranges of Binsar and Jageswar, to 
the south and south- w^est the lofty Gagar excludes the plains 
and from north-east to north-west extends the snowy range. The 
Gurkhas had a stockade here during their possession of Kumaon. 
Under the rajas it contained the depot for iron and tools, and the 
Story runs that Sri Ballabh Upadhiya lived here, and, not being 
able^o procure wood, took some iron from the Raja’s stores, with 
which he lighted his fire and cooked his food. The ashes remain 
and make the hill black. Sri Ballabh was called, in conse- 
quence of the above exploit, Loh-humi, the iron-burner; hence 
the caste name Lohani borne by his descendants. He received 
in muafi the villages of Lohana, Satrali and Khulna. Here 
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he again displayed his supernatural powers : for his wife 
being tired with carrying water for the service of the family 
god bore the vessel on her head which rendered it impure’ Sri 
Ballabh then asked the idol to create a spring which at once 
burst forth, but the wife, calling out in astonishment, destroyed 
nine-tenths of its volume and only one-tenth of the intended 
supply now remains in the Upadhiya dhara. 

KAPKOT, patti TiiLLA Danpuh, pargana Danpur. 

A village and a halting place, with traveller's bungalow, on 
the route to the Pindari glacier, 14 miles beyond Bageswar, 40 
miles from Almora, and 9 miles from Loharkhot or Lwarkhet, the 
next stage. The bungalow has no khaiiHaman, but supplies may 
be obtained from the bania’s shop. It stands in a level valley 
surrounded by hills and near the Sarju river which flows in a 
semicircular course round the eastern edge of the valley. A 
short distance about Kapkot is Kharbagar, where a road branches 
oEF to Tojam and Munsiari. The road from Bageswar runs 
along the right bank of the Sarju river, crossing the Labor and 
Kanal rivers by bridges. It is generally undulating and easy, 
and from its low elevation of ton uncomfortably hot. There are 
DO important villages along the road. Above Kapkot the road 
crosses to the left bank by a suspension bridge, and at Khar- 
bagar there is another wooden bridge crossing a tributary stream 
of the Sarju. Along the south bank of this stream passes the road ^ 
to Tejam, Further north the Pindari road again crosses the Sarju 
to the right bank, and remains on that side all the way to Loliarkhet. 

KHATI, patti Malla Danpub, parganx Da npub. 

A village and a halting- place, with a traveller's bungalow, 
between Dhakuri and Dwali on the road to the Pindari glacier. 
The bungalow stands above the left bank of the Pindar river. 
It is distant eix miles from Dwali, seven miles from Dhakuri, 
and 64 miles from Almora. There is no khansaman at the 
bungalow, and supplies should be obtained from the bania’s shop 
at Loharkhet. It stands at an elevation of 7,200 feet, in an 
open valley, where there is some scanty cultivation of mandua 
gud chvtWCb^ The village is smell and scattered. 
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K08I EIVER. 

The Kosi, Kosila or Kaushalya, a river rising in patti 
Borarau Falla of pargana Baramandal in latitude 29° 50' and 
longtitude 79° 35' is fed from the streams collecting along the 
eastern slopes of the high chain of hills in that patti comprising 
Birchuwa (8,427 feet) ; Gopalkot (9,050) ; Bhatkot (9,086) and 
Burha Finnath and the northern declivity of Milkali (7,470 feet). 
On the east, the . range containing the Kausani tea plantation 
forms the watershed between the Kosi and the Gumti, a tributary 
of the Sarju and eventually of the Kali on the extreme east, 
while the Kosi joins the Eamganga and eventually the Ganges on 
the extreme west. The Kosi forms a considerable stream by the 
time it reaches the broad valley at8ome8warinlatitude29°46' 40" 
and longitude 79° 38" 56' at an elevation of about 4,500 
feet above the level of the sea. Hero it receives the drainage 
of the southern declivities of Bhatkot and Milkali on the right 
bank and another stream on the left bank. It has a course 
hence of about twelve miles in a south-easterly direction through 
the Talla Syunara patti to Hawalbagh where it is crossed 
by an iron suspension bridge carrying the Aimora road. In this 
course it receives numerous mountain torrents on either side, 
and has a fall of about 1,000 feet. Below na>valbagh it is 
joined on the right bank by the Nana Kosi which drains the 
valley traversed by the bridle road from Aimora to Eanikhot 
and is also crossed by a bridge on the cart-road. Hence 
the course inclines to the soutli-west, winding along the 
western declivity of Kalimat and the hill on which Aimora is 
built, and finding an exit between the eastern base of Siyahi 
Devi (7,186 feet) and the south-western prolongation of the 
Aimora ridge at Chaunsila, it receives the Sual on its left bank. 
Previously to its confluence with the Sual it is twenty-six yards 
wide with a rough bed of large stones, and fordable, being only 
twenty inches deep in the cold weather. At this point where 
the elevation above the sea is about 3,300 feet it takes a course 
generally west by Khairna, receiving on the right bank the 
Ulabagar and Kuchgadh streams from pargana Phaldakot. 
At Bujan the elevation above the sea is 2,862 feet. The course 
continues thence more decidedly west and for a portion 
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of the way north-west to Mohan where the elevation is 
1,586 feet above the level of the sea. Hence it turns abruptly 
to the south-east and subsequently south by Dhikuli, entering 
the plains at Eamnagar in latitude 29® 23" 34' and longitude 
79® 10" 8' with an elevation of 1,204 feet above the level of the 
sea. In the latter part of its coarse the riv’^er runs rapidly over 
boulders and forms deep pools and eddies. In many places how- 
ever the bed is o f gravel and the stream shallow and fordable. 


KUPHINI RIVER. 

The Kuphini or Kushini is a feeder of the Pindar river, rising 
in a glacier amid the south-eastern recesses of the Nandakot 
peak, and uniting with the Pindar just below the bungalow at 
Dwali (q. v.)y in latitude 30® 10' 35" and longitude 80® 2' 10". 
At the confluence the united stream in the rains is of a dirty 
milk colour, and the bed is obstructed by some great boulders. 
The two rivers are separated by a ridge culminating in a peak 
having an elevation of 17,130 foot. The left bank of the Kuphini 
is formed by the Kotola ridge, the summit of whicli (14,516 foot), 
far above the forest region, commands the Pindar to its source 
and communicates by a goat path with the Dhakiiri pass. 

KUTHI YANKTI RIVER. 

This, the longest and most important branch of the Kali 
river, takes its rise in a small glacier at the southern base of the 
Lunpiya-lekh pass from patti Malla Darraa into Tibet in 
north latitude 30® 28' and east longitude 80® 38'. This spot 
was visited by Webb, and is thus described by him : The river, 
two furlongs distant, its breadth reduced to four or five yards: 
at two and a quarter miles in a north-west direction, it is 
covered with snow, and no longer to bo traced; neither is tlie 
road passable beyond this point at the present season. After the 
middle of July, when the thaw is perfected, it may be traced as 
a small stream for about four miles more, in the direction last 
mentioned, and from thence to its head in the snow, north-west 
two miles further. The stream scarcely flows in winter, being 
derived almost exclusively from the thawing snow.” The 
Lanpiya*lekh pass itself has an elevation of 18,160 feet. The 
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river takes a south-easterly direction through the Byans valley 
to its junction with the Kali^ thirty miles from its source. It 
receives numerous snow-fed torrents on both banks, passing by 
the encamping-grounds of Walshiya, Jhamathi, Earab, Jolinka, 
Sangchuma and Kuthi, whence it derives its name. To the right 
and left of the Kuthi Yankti there are peaks over 20,000 feet high 
find the entire valley is bordered by glaciers from which torrents 
flow into the river. At the confluence the Kali has a bed 
160 yards wide; but a mile further up, the stream in Sep- 
tember is all but fordable. The Kuthi river is a third larger 
than the eastern branch, both in size of channel and volume of 
water, and nearly four times the length from source to confluence; 
notwithstanding which the eastern and smaller branch has given 
its name to the united river. The tlyulcdhura pass from Sela 
of Darma to Kuthi in Byans up the Pcchko- Yankti and by the 
Chachingti oiicamping ground is still used, though difficult. 


LADHIYA RIVER. 

A tributary of the Kali that takes its rise in patti Malli 
Rau of the Naini Tal district on the southern slopes of the 
range along which passes the road from Dol to Devi Dhura. 
It holds a south-easterly course through Chaubhainsi, Talli 
Ran, Pal Belon and Talla Des to its junction with the Kali on the 
right bank in north latitude 29° 13' and east longitude 80° 
18". Its only considerable affluents are the Eatiyagadh 
which joins it on the left bank near Chaura in Talli Rau and 
the Kuirala river which joins it on the same bank in Pal Belon. 
A much frequented road to the BhaLar crosses the Ladhiya 
at Chalthi and goes thence by Bastiya to Tanakpur in the Bhabar. 
Lower down the Ladhiya is joined by the Babkola river, also 
on the loft bank. There are considerable tracts of good irrigated 
land all along its course and the courses of its tributaries which 
yield rice of excellent quality, but since the floods of 1880 these 
have suffered much from diluvion. 

LIPU-LEKH, patti Byans, pargana Dabma. 

The most eastern pass from Almora to Tibet, in latitude 
30° 13' 49" and longitude 81° 4' 60", at an elevation of 16,780 
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f«et above the level of the sea. It lies in the extreme north-east 
of the district, the road branching off from the valley of the 
Kuthi-Yankti at Changru, and continuing along tho Kali to 
Kalapani and Sangcha, where tho stoop ascent begins. From 
Sangcha tho way lies across a snow- field in the hollow between 
two projecting ridges : then over a g»nitle slope where tho going 
is usually difficult, owing to the soft snow’. Then tho glacier 
is reached, and over this the road passes'with an easy gradient to 
the summit of the pass. 


LOHAGIIAT, patti Reobuban, pargina Kali Kumaos. 

Lohaghat is a village and an old military cantonment. It 
is sometimes spelt Liohughat and tho name is then said to recall 
a bloody fight in the neighbourhood, Tho local legend rolatos 
that a number of Brahmans w’ere for some offonco put in chains 
by one of tho Chand Rajas and incarcerated in an old tomplo 
near tho stream. Ono morning they obtained permission to 
perform their ablutions in tho stream and afterwards proceeded 
-o dry their hands in tho W'armth of a fire. Some mysterious 
property in the water of the stream caused their chains to molt 
and they escaped. Tho name of the stream then became Loha- 
batti— tho « iron-torch”— and that of the village at the ford 
of tho stream Loha-batti-ghat, shortened in the; hill fashion to 
Loha-ghat. It is situated six miles north of Champawat, 15 miles 
from tho Nepal frontier and 63 miles east from Almora, in 
latitude 29° 24' 2" north, and longitude 80° 7' 53" oast at an eleva- 
tion of 6,510 feet above the sea. Tho place stands in a pleasant 
tract of grassy undulating ground spriidilod with deodars. The 
cantonment used to be garrisoned by the ord ( juikhois. It has 
however long boon abaudonoil, partly owing to tho difficulty of 
obtaining supplies, but chiefly because the necessity for main- 
taining an outpost on tho Nepal border had disappeared, ior 
many years after its abandoument.it continued under tho charge 
of tho military department and it was not until some eight or 
nine years ago that the buildings were handed ovoi to the (is 
trict authorities. There are tea gardens at Lohaghat and Kai- 
kot and one belonging to Major Hennessey beUveen t^se 
two places, but they are somewhat remote from tho markets. 
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Lohaghat used to bo the oentro of a small European population 
but it is now dwindling. The Pithoragarh mission maintain a 
school hero. 


MAJKHALI, patti Dwarsyun, pargana Barahmandal. 

A camping ground and dilk bungalow on the Almora-Ranikhet 
cart road, about 14 miles by the bridle path from the former place 
and 8 from the latter. It*is connected with Bhainskhet to the north 
some 2} miles away and the pilgrim way from Garhwal through 
Dwaraliat used to pass through it, leaving the district at 
Kakarighat, 


MARTOLI, patti Maltha Johau, pargana Johati. 

A large Bhotia village, situated on a high spur abovo tho 
right bank of tho Gori river on the road from Munsiari to Milam. 
It is distant 9 miles from Milam, 21 miles from Munsiari and 
96 miles from Almora. Tho latitude is 30® 21' 15", the longitude 
80® 13' 40", and the elevation 11,070 feet. Tho houses are built 
close together on a small plateau. Tt is a bleak and desolate 
place, surrounded by snow mountains and swept by piercing 
icy winds, which blow almost unceasingly. Tho Lwal stream des- 
cends from the Lwal glacier to the west and joins the Gori near 
Martoli after flowing for some distance through an extraordinarily 
deep and narrow chasm. The country around is destitute of 
trees; but there are a few dwarf junipers, rhododendrons, and 
other Alpine shrubs, and during tho brief summer, grasses and 
wild flowers flourish abundantly. Martoli is inhabited by 
Bhotias from June to September or October. For tho rest of 
the year it is uninhabitable. 


MASI, paiti Talla Giwar, pargana Pali Pachiiaon. 

A village aud encamping ground, on tho left bank of the 
Ramganga river, at the junction of the road from Dwarahat 
to Pauri via Soraikhet, and tho road from Ramnagar and Mohan 
to Ganai. It is distant 13 miles from Dwarahat, 7 miles from 
Ganai, and 11 miles from Bhikia Sen. Another road leads to 
Pali, the old tahsil head quarters. There is a suspension bridge 
here across the Ramganga and close to it, on the further side 
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of the ^iver, is a large and flourishing school. The population 
in 1901 was 661 . 

MILAM, patti Maltha Johah, pargana Johar. 

The principal village of the patti, situated in latitude 30® 26' 
north and longitude 80® 9' east near the junetion • I! the Gbri and 
Gunka rivers, on the road lea ling from Almora to Tibet through 
the Untadhiira pass. It lies at a distarice of 13 miles from the 
pass, 30 miles from Munsiari, and 105 miles from Aluiora, at 
a height of 11,400 feet above the sea-level. The village lies at 
the foot of a mountain above the junction of the two rivers. 
The houses are strongly built of stones and roofed with heavy 
slates. Below the village towards the Gori is a considerable 
stretch of alluvial land which is carefully tilled every year, and 
produces fair crops of buck- wheat and barley during the brief 
summer season. The population of the village at the special 
census of 1900 amounted to 1,733, of whom 954 were males and 
779 females. These are almost all Bhotias, who use Milam as 
a tlepbt for their trade with Tibet. The place is inhabited 
only from June to October, and for the rest of the year it is, in 
coinmoii with the whole valley of the upper Gori, entirely de- 
serted, In the cold weather the villages are buried in deep 
snow, and the Bhotias migrate to the lower hills, journeying 
with their laden sheep and goats to all parts of Kumaou for 
the purposes of trade. 

The climate of Milam is dry and bracing, but is rendered 
trying by the bitterly cold winds that blow for the greater part 
of almost every day. Grain can, it is said, be stored for 30 or 
40 years at Milam without deteriorating. No pure drinking 
water is obtainable, the only source of supply being the Gori, 
which holds in suspension large quantities of glacial sediment. 

The surrounding country is bleak and desolate, but possesses 
a peculiar grandeur of its own. Lofty snow mountains shut in 
the valley on every side. Waterfalls are numerous and many 
of them are of great beauty. There is no vegetation beyond 
a few dvyarf shrubs and occasional patches of grass lendeied 
brilliant by wild flowers during the few weeks of summer. The 
whole valley is excessively rooky and the rocks are of the most 
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varied colours. A mile above Milam the Gori river issues 
from the great Milam glacier, a chalky, turbid torrent flowing 
from a dark tunnel of discoloured ice through a mass of rocky 
debris. 

The road upwards from Milam to the Untadhura pass 
and Tibet is steep and difiicult. The road downwards from 
Milam to Munsiari has been considerably improved of late 
years, but is still precipitous and rough iiT places. The 
Gori river is crossed in numerous places ^by temporary 
bridges. Avalanches and landslips frequently block the path, 
while from October to June or July the upper portions of the 
road are buried under deep snow. Travellers early in the season 
have to pick out tracks on the surface of the snow crossing 
and re-crossing the Gori river on snow bridges. The usual camp- 
ing grounds between Milam and Munsiari are Rilkot, Bagudyau 
and Bui. There is a branch of the London Mission at Milam. 


MUNSIARI, patti Goriphat, pargana Joiiar, 

An important group of villages on the right bank of the 
Gori river and on the road between Almora and Milam. The dis- 
tance from Almora is 75 miles, and from Milam 30 miles. The 
inhabitants are almost all Bholias, most of whom migrate to 
Martoli, Milam and other villages of Malla Johar during the 
summer months, Munsiari is a dep6t of Bhotia trade ; the 
people are comfortable and prosperous ; and the houses well and 
substantially built. In and near Munsiari is a considerable 
area of fertile arable land. The climate is mild and pleasant. 

NAINI, palli Darun, pargana Chaugarkha. 

A village with a traveller’s bungalow, without a khansaman 
on the road from Almora to Pithoragarh, in latitude 29® 39' 12" 
north and longitude 79® 58' 8" cast, at an elevation of 6,169 
feet above the sea. It lies at a distance of 26 miles from 
Almora, 11 miles from Panwanaula, 11 J miles from Gangoli 
Hat, and 29 miles from Pithoragarh. There is a bania’s shop 
hero. A short distance from Naini, at the head of a deep gorge, 
in the direction of Almora, stands the famous temple of 
Jageswar, with its two immense deodars in the outer courts, . 
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The Chand Rajas used to be buried at Jageswar^ and 
their Ranis became eati here. On the occasion ot the crema- 
tion of a raja, a stoiio from the pyre used always to be sent 
to Pitrola near Champawat, and deposited there at the old 
pyre place of their family with great ceremony and sacrifices of 
male kids. This practioo is still observed by the Almora and 
Kashipur families. 

NIYO-DHURA or NEO-DHURA, patti Malla Darma, 
pargma Darma. 

A pass into Tibet^ often known as the Darma pass^ 
lying in north latitude 30® 27' 10" and east longitude 80® 35', 
at an elevation of 18,510 feet above the level of the sea. It iS 
much frequented by Bhotias following the route up the Dhauli 
valley, though considered more difficult than the adjacent pass to 
the east, the Lanpiya-lekh at the head of valley of tho Kuthi- 
Y ankti, as the glacier lies at the Tibet side of the pass. The 
road leaves the course of tho Dhauli river at Dawa, whence it 
turns uorth-icast to the pass. The Tibetans call tho pass Nooi 
La or Shekhu La. 

PALI OR PALI PACHAON pargavu^ peahkari Pali. 

The largest pargana in the district, leaving the snows out 
of consideration, the most densely populated and the most 
intensely cultivated. The total cultivated area is 108 square 
miles, and the total area including waste and forest may be 
estimated at 500 square miles. It is divided into nineteen pattis— 
Malla, Biehla and Talla Chaukot, Malla, Walla and Palla Giwar, 
Malla and Talla Kaklctsaun, Walla and Palla Naya, Malla, 
Biehla and Talla Dora, Malla and Talla Silor, Malla, Talla, 
Walla and Palla Salt. It occupies tho south-west corner of 
the district and marches with Garhwal on the north and west 
and with Naini Tal on the south; on tho east it is bounded 
by parganas Danpur, Barahmandal and Phaldakot. Tho interior 
hills as a rule are low and tho slopes easy, but chains of 
greater elevation mark the boundaries. East of the Giwars 
is the huge mass of the Bhatkot, Gopalkot and Piunath 
mountains rising to 9,000 feet, a portion of one of the main 
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watersheds in the Knmaon Himalayas, here dividing the valley 
of the western Bamganga from those of the Pindar and Gumti 
rivers. This range falls through Dunagiri and Dwarahat into 
the low bare hills of the three Doras which lie between the 
waters of t!ie Gagas and Bamganga rivers. The Bhatkot range 
is broken by the Bamganga river, west of which another higli 
chain runs into the Garhwal district. A spur of this chain 
called the Jaurasi ridge runs down to the south-east forming 
the water-parting between the Bamganga and the Banau rivers. 
Prom Pandwakhal at the head of the Khotsar glen a fine range 
sweeps round the north-west corner of the pargaua as far as 
Saraikhet whore it divides into two lofty ridges which enclose 
the tract of Chaukot called Dokhaiira and again unite at 
Khamlekh Garhi. A few miles further south at Jairaj the 
range again bifurcates ; one spur known as Manila runs down 
to Bhikia Sen and the junction of the Xairo with the Bamganga, 
and the other enclosing the Naire on the W('st terminates at the 
junction of the Bamganga and the Doogadh near Marchula. 
On the south from Mohan at the foot of the hills one continuous 
ridge runs cast to Ranikhot, attaining a height of about 7,000 
feet in the forest of Sluni. From Gujargiiati on this range a 
spur runs down to the junction of the Naurar stream with the 
Bamganga, below Bhikia Sen. 

The chief river is the Bamganga which ontors the pargana 
from the north in Palla Giwar and leaves it at ^rarcliula. The 
Gagas drains most of the eastern pattis afid joins the Bamganga 
at Bhikia Sen. The Banau from Garhwal waters the Chaukot 
pattis, while the Salts are drained by streams of less importance 
which empty themselves into the Bamganga. 

In the eastern valley of Walla Giwar surrounded on three 
sides by high mountains, lies the picturesque and curious lake of 
T^^rag Tal, farmed by a natural flam of groat boulders, underneath 
which the stream gushes out. A rough path leads to this place 
from Ganai and contiiiuos over the Bhatkot ridge to Baijnath, but 
the route is very difficult and is only practicable on foot. In the 
neighbourhood of the lake excellent crops of hemp are grown. 

The best forests are to be found on the outer fringe of high 
hills and, though extensive, they are not from the agricultural 
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point of view well distributed. Palla, Walla and Malla Salt, 
the three Doras, Talla Silor, Talla Kaklasaun, Walla and Palla 
Naya have practically no forests within their borders. The Chau- 
kots are supplied from the Manila, Jairaj and Jaurasi forests and 
the Giwars from Bhatkot. The reserved forests along the south- 
ern ridge, Maohor, Bhatronj, Siuni and Oaniatleoli furnish excel- 
lent gi'azing and wood of all kinds to Talla Salt, Malla Kaklasaun 
and the Silor s. The pattis which occupy the closely cultivated 
.low hills in the centre of the district have thus to go f^lr afield for 
grass and wood and during the hob weather they repair with 
their cattle to Bhatkot, or Dudatoli in Garliwal, as the case may be. 

The cultivation throughout the pargana is careful and 
efficient. In soine portions, chiefly those pattis alluded to above 
as destitute of forest, the liills are terraced from base to submit ; 
hardly a square yartl of land is allowed to go to waste. The 
rivers are utilized to the fullest extent for irrigation. The seras 
that lino the Kamganga from Ganai to below Masi, and the 
Baiiau from its source to its junction with the Kamganga, the 
fine irrigated villages in the Kotldar glen of Walla Giwar and the 
Khetsar glen in Palla Giwar offer a picture of agricultural 
prosperity hardly equalled in the district. Except near the 8ilor 
Mahadeo the Gagas is little used for irrigation, its course in the 
pargana lying betwooii overhanging precipices with no cultivation 
at their base. Near Dwarahat there is a line l)ut somewhat 
sparsely irrigated plateau. All tlio ordinary crops are raised. 
The irrigated villages specialize in wlieat aiul the finest rice, from 
the sale of which, either to the pilgrims from Garhwal, the ban- 
ias of Rauikhet, or their less fortunately circumstanced neigh- 
bours they derive much profit. Turmeric and chillies are grown 
in the Salts, the Cbaukots, the Nayas, the Kaklasauiis, Talla 
Silor, and the Doras; but particularly iutlie Salts. Those pattis 
also produce ugaL^ a superior sort of buck- wheat, grateful to Hindus 
on fasting days. Fruit is grown in all villages— plantains, man- 
goes, lemons, apricots, poaches and a few oranges : and vege- 
tables of many kinds are common.* 

The main market of the pargana is Kamnagar in the Naini 
Tal district with which it is connected by the cart road along 
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the southern ridge with its almost complete branch toward/ 
Bhikia Sen, and by a bridle path from the north of tfte pargatia, 
through the Giwars and along the Ramganga and over the 
southern ridge to Mohan where its joins the cart road. With 
Ranikhet the communications are less good except from Dwara- 
hat. Two roads run westward from Ganai through Kelani and 
from Dwarahat through Masi to Garhwal. 

Various classes of the people make their income by transport- 
ing goods to Ranikhet from Ramnagar along the cart road or 
by service in Ranikhet and Naini Tal. The Silor people are 
noted sawyers and earn good pay in the Bhabar forests which 
also attract the unskilled labour of the patti. The treeless hills 
of Malla, Palla and Walla Salt, the Nayas and the Doras are 
however liable to receive from time to time an insufficient 
rainfall, and it is a hill commonplace that Pali always comes 
in for a full share of any scarcity that may be abroad. 
Among Kumaoiiis the Pali people, aud among the Pali people 
the Saltis have the worst reputation for litigiousnoss. Never- 
theless the people are moderately prosperous taken all in 
all- 

Pali contains 1,085 villages with in 1901 a population of 
121,875, an increase of 28*6 per cent, over the figures of 1872. 
The revenue now stands at Rs 68,041. 

The chief villages are Dwarahat, Ganai — each of which 
possesses a school and a hospital — Masi, Bhikia Son, Chachroti 
aud Timli. 

Pali is unique in respect of its largo landed proprietors. 
Elsewhere in the district the cultivating body for the main part 
owns its own land. Here there are a number of families, many 
of them the descendants of the Katyur family or of executive 
officers of the Chand Rajas who own land in almosfevery patti. 
Such are -the Daugwals of Malla Kaklasaun, the Bajwars of 
Talla Ohaukot, the Bangaris of Malla Chaukot, the Manrals of 
Tambadhaund, of Udepur, of Hat (Palla Giwar), and of 
Eahargaou, the Bangaris and Hits of Palla Naya, and the Timli 
Bishts. These villages are usually cultivated by khaikars 
who pay the government revenue plus a maliJcaua of 60 or 100 
per cent, to the proprietor. 
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PANAR RIVER. 

A rivar rising in pdtti Malla Salain. of pargana Ghaugarkha 
in latitude 29® 27' and longitude 79® 47'. It drains the southern 
declivities of the mountain range running north-east from Jalua 
on the Lohaghat road to the Matlmrapuri peak (6,S97 feet) and 
thence south-east by Durga Pali (5,010 foot) to Gaulikhau 
(4,691 feet) forming tlie water-parting between the Sinniaon 
and Panar, It flows circuitously but generally in an eastern 
direction, forming the boundary between the eastern half of 
Malla Salam and Talla Salam and Rarigor on the north 
and the Chalsi, Gangol and Rogriiban pattis of pargana Kali 
Kumaon on the south, to its junction with tlie S^arju on the 
right bank above Rameswar in latitude 29® 31' and longitude 
80® 7'. The total length of its course is about twenty-five miles. 

PANWANAULA, Talla LAicirANPun, 
pargana Ghaugarkha. 

A halting place, village and traveller’s bungalow on the 
route from Almora to Pithoragarh, situated in latitude 29® 38' 35" 
and longitude 79® 61' 16" at an elevation of 6,489 feet above the 
level of the sea and a few hundred feet below the summit of the 
ridge. It lies at a distance of 14 miles from Almora, 26 miles 
from Pithoragarh and lOJ miles from tlie next stage at Naini. 
The bungalow has no khansaraan ; supj>lies may be obtained at 
the grain shop here. 

The road hence to Almora winds along the slopes of the 
valleys of the head waters of tlio Likhrlawargadh, a tributary 
of the Sual. This it crosses by an iron suspension bridge 
and then ascends the ridge above the valley of the Sual itself. 
This river is here crossed by a bridge and a very steep ascent 
leads round by the Simtola and Iliradungri hills to Almora. 
The road throughout is devoid of forest and shade and is 
exceedingly hot in the summer. 

PHALDAKOT pargana^ peahkari Pali. 

One of the smallest parganas in the district with a cultivated 
area of only 16 square miles. It comprises four pattis— Malli 
Doti, Chaugaon, Kandarkhua and Dhuraphat. On the north 
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the high winding ridge that carries the Bamnagar cart road 
with an average height of 6,000 feet runs past Siuni to Ranikhet 
and Chaubattia which are situated at the north-west and north- 
east angles of the pargana. From Siuni the Belleldi spur runs 
south and forms the western boundary between the pargana and 
the Naini Tal district. The eastern boundary is defined by the 
Kaligadh stream rising below Chaubattia as far as its junction 
with the Siront river from Dwarsyun. From the confluence the 
boundary ascends the lower slopes of Siahi Devi following to its 
source a minor brook which rises in that mountain. Thence it 
descends in an irregular lino to Kakarighat. On the south the 
Kosi parts the pargana from Naini Tal. A second spur called 
the Sher Danda diverges from the north(3rn ridge at Ranikhet and 
descends to tlio Kosi at Kliairna. Between this and the Bellekh 
spur lies the valley of the Kuchgadh, while the country to the 
east of it and between it and Siahi Devi is drained by the Siront 
river. The pargana thus consists of the valleys of two minor 
streams which fall into the Kosi. The northern ridge and the 
Bellekh spur are well wooded with pine, oak and rhododeudrou 
chiefly, but the Sher Danda ridge is treeless. The number of 
rig lit- holding villages in each patti is very large and their claims ^ 
for timber and grazing have boon generously recognized in the 
ferost settlements. The soil is on the whole fertile and the 
ordinary hill crops o£ wheat, barley, maiidwt, jhangora,viQQ and 
pulses flourish. In Durapliat, particularly in tlio rich soil of 
the Bellekh slopes, some potatoes are raised and the villages near 
the Ranikhet cantonments always have considerable areas under 
vegetables. The proportion of irrigated land is small. There 
are some good scras fringing the Kuchgadh but the bed of the 
Siront is too narrow to be much used for irrigation. The culti- 
vation is good in Dhurapliat, but the people uf Kandarkhua, 
Dhuraphat and Chaugaou neglect their ancestral fields for the 
sake of their estates in the Bhabar, Tiio people eke out their 
indigenous resources also by cooly labour in Ranikhet, carting, 
road mending and contracts. Some also migrate to the potato 
lands of Binaikdhura in the Naini Tal district. 

The two largo cantonments of Ranikhet and Chaubattia are 
situated on the boundaries of the pargana, while Naini Tal is 
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within a day^s march from the remotest village. The whole 
pargana ia intersected with excellent roads. The cart-road from 
Kathgodam to Rauikhet runs along the Sher Danda through 
Chaugaon and Malli Doti, a forest road runs from Khairna along 
the Bellekh ridge and through Dhuraphat patti to meet the Ram- 
nagar cart-road at Riun-Chiun, while this cart-road completes the 
the circle back to Ranikhct. A portion of the Baitalghat-Rani- 
khet bridle path runs between Riun-Chiun and Tarkhet, a large 
camping place on, the Ramnagar cart-road, and the old pilgrim 
way skirts the lower slopes of Siahi Devi traversing Kandarkhua 
as far as Kakarighat. 

The population has increased between the two last settlements 
by 10 per cent., not a large increase if compared with the figures 
for a remote pargana like Sira, but at the same time not unsatis- 
factory in a pargana which is one of the oldest and which was 
well developed 40 years ago. For the same reason the expansion 
of cultivation has also been insignificant. Tho population in 1901 
amounted to 16,843 and the revenue demand is Rs. 8,638, a slight 
increase over the expiring demand.* 

PHURKIYA, patti Mai.t.a Danpuk, pargana Danpur. 

Tho last bungalow on the route to the Findari glacier, 6 
miles from Dwali, 69 miles from Aimora, and 3 miles from 
the foot of the glacier. There is no khansaman or bania’s shop 
here, and supplies should bo brought on from Loharkhet. The 
road from Dwali is easy and in good order, but beyond Phurkiya 
it is narrow and rough and only fit for hill ponies. For a further 
account see tho article on the Pindar river. 


PINDAR RIVER. 

This river takes its rise in a glacier lying between Nandakot 
and Nanda Devi, at an elevation of 12,088 feet above tho level 
of the sea, in latitude 30®16'30' north and longitude 80'2" 
east. Its course from the foot of the glacier is generally south, 
passing by Phurkiya and Dugli to Dwali, where it is joined by 
the Kuphini {q.v). Thence it bends to the south-west by Khati 
to Wachham, near which it receives on the ri ght bank the 

* AssoiisiiKiDt report i J. £• Qoudgo. 
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Sundardhuiiga and further on at Kanwari on the Garhwal frontier 
the Bhaiganga on the same side. The rest of its course lies in the 
Garhwal district. 

The neighbourhood of the glacier is an open undulating 
piece of ground, covered with grass, docks and the ubiquitous 
shepherd's-purse. The wild flowers are Chiefly edelweiss, of 
which two varieties are to bo found, and gentians. Major Mad< 
dell’s description is worth recording : — 

The glacier lay to the west, and between* us and it rose a 
lofty moraine, along the hither or east base of which floNvs a consi- 
derable stream, the source of which^is much more remote than that 
of the Pindar, whicli it joins one or two hundred yards below its 
exit from the iec. Having ascended perhaps a thousand feet and 
striking to the loft crossed the moraine, which is here about 150 
feet high, descend to the glacier, a few hundred paces towards its 
head where it commences in huge broken tiers of the purest 
snow. 

** The moraine is constituted of gravel, mud and blocks of stone 
embedded in ice ; the stones are very small. There is a very steep 
descent to where the river issues from a cave in the face of the gla- 
cier, about 20 feet high, by perhaps 90 wide; the impending roof 
is riven into four or five successive thkdt ribs of ice. The recent 
heavy rains had thoroughly washed the Pindari Glacier, and its 
surface exhil)ited a sheet of the purest ice, except on and near the 
terminal escarpments, which being covered with rubble, resemble, 
at a short distance, a steep bank of mud ; and such is said to be the 
appearance in May and June of the Milam glacier. But to make 
quite sure fragments have frequently been broken ofiF which 
everywhere were perfect ice, the only diflPereiice perceptible, bet- 
ween this and the Alpine ice, being a coarser granular structure 
here. It is intersected by the same fissures, has the same rib and 
texture and from its origin in the snow to its termination above 
the cave, falls in a series of the most beautiful curves. That the 
mass is moving downwards seems confirmed by the form of the 
snow at its head, viz. a succession of terraces, with steep wales, 
just such as clay, &c., assumes oh its* support being removed. 
The glacier may bo about two miles long, and from 300 to 400 
yards broad, and pro -'ably occupies the interval between tho 
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levels 12,000 and 13,000 feet above the sea; owing its oxistoueo 
to the vast quantities of snow precipitated from Nanda Devi and 
the other lofty mountains above, which, melted by the noonday 
sun, is frozen at night. It must be observed too, that in spite 
of theory and observation elsewhere, the peri>etual snow appears 
hero to descend to the level of 1.3,000 feet : for from the head of 
the ice to the crest of ‘ Traill’s Pass the col which may be 
considered as the root of the glacier— there is an uninterrupted 
surface of snow, and that from its low angle, except for the lowest 
thousand feet, evidently in situ. 

^'Nonooftho culminating pinnacles of the Himalayas are 
visible from the glacier, though a great peak is immediately above 
on the east. The northern shoulder of this peak, a massive, snowy 
mountain forms a grand object to the north-east, and this, passing 
the depression forming TrailPsPass, is continued in glorious domes 
and peaks to the loft, where a boaiititul pinnacle, apparently the 
easternmost of the two lower peaks of Nanda Devi, terminates 
the view. The adytum of the goddess herself is utterly con- 
cealed.” 


PINNATIT, paiti Palla Boraran, pargana Bauaumandal. 

A temple and village in north latitude 20°50'46", and oast 
longitude 79^d5', at a distance of about 32 miles from Almora 
and seven miles from Hwarahab. It is built on a spur of the Bhat- 
kot peak, overlooking the upper valley of the Kusi. A colony 
of Gosains, resides hero and a number of their inahnnts lie buried 
close by, each with a small dome over his remains surmounted 
by a miniature ling. The Gosains possess a grant engraved in 
metal conferring lands on Siva as Pinakeswar, '‘Lord of the 
Trident),” executed by Udyot Chand, Raj’a of Kumaoii, in 1613 
samvat (1691 A. D.) and another by Baz Bahadur Chand and 
his consort, bearing date 1654 A. D. 

The temples are situated about half way up the hill above 
the village. The first is a small conical structure, eight or ten 
feet high, dedicated to Bhairon. The main temple is close to this 
on the north, a square slated edifice, with the door facing the. 
south, and figures of rajas, &c,, sculptured on the walls.. The 
roof of the portico is formed by the Indian arch, and on its sides 
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are represented the five Pandavas ; the adytum is small and con- 
tains nothing but one or two images of Mahadeo and Devi ; about 
eighty years ago the original pile was nearly all overthrown by 
an earthquake. The place is only frequented in the rainy season 
and autumn, when in October there is a fair. The want of water 
is poorly supplied by a cistern and several wells, twelve to fifteen 
feet deep, excavated in the rock. So far the rock is quartz and 
slate, but onwards quartz only, disposed in vast beds, the outcrop 
of which faces west-south-west. The area of this summit is not 
above fifteen feet across, with precipitous glens all around, an 
exceedingly narrow rocky ridge connecting it with Bhatkot 
(9,086 feet) bearing south-west. The Burhapinnath range is con- 
tinued north-west in a very lofty and comparatively level spur, 
called Birchhwa (8,042 feet), excessively precipitous to the left or 
west-south- west. In this is the main source of the Kosi, which 
hence flows nearly due east for about five miles, its northern 
bank being formed by the slopes of Gopalkot, on whoso craggy 
summit the Katyur Rajas had a stronghold in which their trea- 
sures were deposited. '' {Madden). 


PITIIOKAGAEH, 'patti Mahar or Khasparja, 
jpargana Siior. 

Pithoragarh is a village in latitude 29® 35' and longitude 
80® 16' at an elevation of 5,464 feet above the sea. It lies at 
a distance of 14 miles west from Jhulaghat on the Kali river, 
when the road from Almora crosses in the Nepal. Tlie distance 
from Almora is 52 miles. Pithoragarh lies on the main trade 
route between the plains and Tibet used by the Darma 
Bhotias, and derives considerable benefit from its traffickings 
with these people. It was formerly the site of a canton- 
ment| long ago abandoned, but the buildings like those of 
Lohaghat continued until recently in the possession of the 
military department. The old fort is now the site of a peshkari 
built a few years ago. The bungalows ultimately came into 
the possession of the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission, 
In former times the site was considered unhealthy and gave 
rise to fevers and bowel complaints daring the rains. The Shor 
valley is about five miles in length by about three in breadth; 
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dipping gently to the south-east and bisected into north and 
south by a tabular ridge of slate^ limestone and greenstone 
originating in the mountains to the north-west and branching 
down to the south-east. On the south-western exposure stands 
fort London on a mound, apparently artificially scarped, about 
fifteen feet high, crowned by a loop-holed wall, seven or eight 
feet high, with platforms for guns, and a reservoir for wateri 
“that is now empty. On a commanding point to the nortb*weat 
is a small square tower about fifteen feet square, also loop-holed 
for musketry and known as Wilkiegarh. These are now uu- 
tenanted. The view from Pithoragarh is very fine. The \ihoIe 
valley is prettily dotted with small villages, generally placed 
on eminences and surrounded by the only trees visible, except 
the distant forests of Bishar and Thakil. The land is often 
quite level for extensive tracts, and is carefully cultivated. The 
outline of the enclosing mountains is extremely bold and varied^ 
their sides sloping and grassy in some parts, steep as walls in 
others. To the east is the Durga range about 7,000 feet high, 
connected on the north with the castellated sumiuit of Dhaj 
8,149 feet high. To the soiith-sputh-west appears the long ridge 
of Thakil, with its three summits. To the north-north- west are 
the mountains over which goes the direct road to Almora, 
and north-north-east is a bold and lofty cone, the Koleswar 
peak, better known to the English residents as the Drill 
hill. It is reported to bear this last appellation from the 
tradition that a commander of the regiment on.^e stationed 
here was accustomed to punish delinquents by ordering them 
to trudge, ill full marching order, to the top of this hill, 
while he watched them from his own verandah with a teles- 
cope. 

The water is now very scanty and a scheme for a piped 
supply is under consideration. 

Pithoragarh is one of the stations of the Amerian Methodist 
Episcopalian Mission* Here they have a hospital with male 
and female wards, and a school. Branch schools have been 
established in Gurna, Chaupakha, Durgakot and elsewhere. Two 
miles to the north of Pithoragarh is the Mission Leper Asylum 
on the heights of Chandagh, 
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Pithoragarh also contains a post ofSce^ a middle school 
on the site of the old poshkari and a d^k bungalow. The 
population in 1901 was 352. 

PUNIAGIRT patti TAi^iiA Pai. Bblon, pargana Kali 

Kumaon. 

A famous shrine of great sanctity on the lower hills over- 
looking the Sarda and Nepal. * The place was fully described by 
Madden whoso account is here given. 

The elevation of the shrine is almost 3,000 feet above the 
sea ; at this level though greatly cooler than Barmdco, the malaria 
of the Bhabar still prevails, with sal forest and fine clumps of 
bamboo, which, being sacred to the Devi, are never cut ; the 
popular belief being that, if converted to use, scorpions and centi- 
pedes innumerable would issue forth to punish the sacrilege. 
Nothing can surpass the beauty and variety of the scenery about 
Puniagiri; but to superstition alone are we indebted for a path 
through and over the otherwise impassalde thickets and preci- 
pices. The first symptom of sanctity in the wilderness is a small 
Taarhif dedicated to Bhairon as door-keeper; and no man of 
low caste or of a notoriously bad or oven unfortunate character 
or filthy in person or discourse is knowingly allowed to advance 
further. 

Tuniyas is a small plateau crossed by the path to the shrine 
above. Here two dharamsalas have been erected for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims and the flowers used as ofiFerings arc grown. 

The water supply is obtained from a well dug on the plateau 
and lined with rock masonry. Half a mile or so higher up is 
a small, black domed structure, coated with copper, and placed 
on the crest of the great mural precipice of sandstone which here 
faces the south. A little to the south-east this wall terminates 
and the mountain springs up into a very lofty and remarkable 
pinnacle of rock, presenting a precipitous face to the river, 
which rolls at its base in a winding chasm of vast depth, the 
waters generally -calm and of lapis-lazuli tint. The gorge makes 
a rapid bend here, which brings the current right against the 
upper end of the cliffs, which perhaps owe their existence to 
its slow operation. Each shoulder of the rocky pinnacle is 
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consecrated by its temple, the easternmost being the most sacred 
and of very difficult access over cliffs and razor-odged ridges. 
Animals are sacrificed below on the west on a small flat. The 
Brahmans appropriate the head of each beast with all the cash 
they can extract, and considerable numbers of cocoanuts, the 
offering of which scorns a sign connecting the mountain goddess 
and her rites with the ocoan4oving Kali of Calcutta, The acme 
of merit is attained by him whoso offering, like Balak^s, 
consists of seven goats. The peak itself is the adytum of the 
goddess where none can intrude with impunity ; a fakir who 
ventured to do so in days of yore was pitched across tho river 
and found flattened to a pancake in the han of Doti.^^ 


RAMGANGA RIVER (Eastern). 

This river has its source in patti Biehhla Danpur, in a 
horse shoeshaped dopressiou of the southern heights of Nandalcot. 
To the north the ridgo culminates in a peak 19,654 feet above 
the level of tho sea: on the oast, tho ridgo runs south with 
a series of peaks ranging from 16,321 to 9,814 feet (to tho 
west of Ganagarh on the Milam route) which form the water- 
parting between it and the Gori: on tho west tho ridge has also 
a southern direction and in the upper portion separates the 
Eamganga from the Kuphini and louder down from tho Sarju. 
The Ramganga forms the boundary southwards between Biehhla 
Danpur and Talla Des, and is crossed by the road from Bageswar 
to Mijam near Tejam. Further south it forms tho boundary 
between Pungraim and Baraiin of Gangoli and Mali of Sira, and 
a road proceeds along its left bank to Pithoragarh, crossing 
at Naya Tal the road from Alinova to Askot. The whole course 
from Bliakunda is nearly due south and further on it forms 
the boundary between Baral)i8i, Talli Seti, ISIalla Waldia and 
Rawal on the left bank and Pungraun and Bel on the right 
bank. In this portion of its course it is crossed by a suspen- 
sion bridge on tho road from Gangoliliat to Bans. It receives 
numerous torrents on either bank during its course, but none 
of any great importance. Tho name Eamganga is often given 
to the united stream of the Sarju and Eamganga from their 
confluence at Bameswar to Pacheswar, where it joins tho Kali* 
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RAMGANGA RIVER (Western). 

This river rises in the southern slopes of the wooded Dudatali 
hill in patti Lohba of Garhwal in latitude 33^6' and longitude 
79®18'. It enters the Almora district by a deep and narrow 
gorge in Falla Giwar, Emerging thence it bends to the south- 
west and sweeping round the south-eastern extremity of the Loh- 
bagarhi range it receives the TaragTal river. The first village of 
importance in the Almora district is Ganai where it receives the 
Kharrogadh from the western declivity of Dunagiri on the left 
bank and the Khetsargadh from Paiidua Khal on the right bank. 
Thus reinforced it traverses Talla Giwar, here a fine open valley 
with rich corn lands in or near the bed of the river from which 
they are copiously irrigated. Beyond Masi the valley somewhat 
contracts, but there are still some fertile riverain fields as far as 
the temple of Budh Kedar. Here it receives the Banau river from 
Chaukot, and from this point onwards the course continues in a 
general southerly course flanked by cliffs composite of alluvial 
soil and boulders. Eleven miles beyond Masi it reaches Bhikia 
Sen, where, at the confluence of the Gagas from the east and the 
Naurargadh from the south with the Ramganga, the valley again 
expands, but the irrigation is chiefly from the minor streams. 
From Bhikia Son the river takes a sharp turn to the west and 
receiving the waters of the Nail from Malla Salt and the Deogadh 
from Garhwal at the Marchula bridge forms from the latter point 
for a few miles the boundary of the district. Thence it enters 
the Bhabar and flows nearly due west through the Patli Dun, 
eventually to fall into the Ganges in the district of Shahjahanpur. 

KANIKHET. 

A military sanitarium situated in latitude 29^ 29^ 50' ' north 
and longitude 79® 26' east, on the great ridge stretching half-way 
across the district from west to east and forming the northern 
boundary of the Kosi basin. Ranikhot comprises two distinct 
areas — Ranikhet proper and Chaubattia — and these two canton- 
mTents together with the Standing Camp now afford accommoda- 
tion to three complete battalions, together with a mule cadre of the 
Supply and Transport Corps. It is also the summer head- 
quarters of the Bareilly brigade. The station lies high, between 
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6^983 feet at Bauikhet and 6,942 feet at Chaubattia^ and is ex- 
tremely well wooded. The old natural pine and oak forests 
where not cleared for buildings have been strictly preserved, and 
the road sides have been mujh beautified by lines of deodarS| 
cypresses and exotic trees. 

The higher portions of the ridge are crowned with the bun- 
galows of the officers, while the Ranikhet barracks occupy a 
pleasant site at the west of the station overlooking the Kuoh- 
gadh and the rifle range. Below the barracks lies the regimental 
bazar. To the east above tho Almora road is the Standing 
Camp, and w^est of that again the main bazar containing 
one or two good shops. Ranikhet is well intersected with 
good cart roads and excellent bridle paths. The ridge 
on which the station is situated presents the appearance 
of a long plateau stretching away for miles to the east and the 
west and thus offering plenty of scope for the extension of the 
cantonment if necessary. Its advantages in the matter of level 
ground and possibilities of expansion are so great that it was 
once proposed to remove tho summer head quarters of tho army 
in India from Simla to Ranikhet. 

The affairs of the cantonment are administered by a com- 
mittee. Tho cantonment fund was first established in 1871 at 
which time its chief source of income w'as a ground tax imposed 
on all buildings erected on the land acquired by the Government 
in 1869. At the present time it has an annual revenue of about 
'^8. 50,000 derived from the ground tax, house tax, tax on trades 
and professions, conservancy tax, water rates, and — the most 
important source of all — the sale of grass and other produce of 
the cantonment forests. Expenditure is incurred chiefly over 
the water-works and sanitation. The maintenance of the forests 
swallows up half tho income from that 60ur(3e. 

The water supply is derived from springs 1,000 feet below 
and on the east side of Chaubattia. The water is first pumped 
up and stored in tanks near the summit of Chaubattia, whence 
it is distributed throughout tho station. The disposal of tho 
sewage is also a special care of the Gantoument Committee. It 
is collected in patent carts and destroyed in patent incinerators, 
the fuel used being pine needles. 
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Batiikhet possesses three churches and a comfortable club 
situated in a pleasant garden. The only other building worthy of 
note is the court house, now occupied by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner. The head treasury was, owing to the magnitude of the 
monetary transactions of the military department, transferred 
in 1907 from Almora to Ranikhot, and a peshkar is also located 
there. The parade ground which also serves the purposes of 
a foot ball ground and a polo ground {is a noteworthy feature 
of the cantonment ; it was carved out of the hill between Raui- 
khet and the Standing Camp some six or seven years ago. 
The forest garden at Chaubattia is an adornmonb to that portion 
of the station and also supplies all European fruits to the 
inhabitants. 

Kanikhet came into existence in the year 1869. It covers 
land which originally belonged to the villages of Sarna, Kotli, 
and Ranikliet, all in pargana Ilarabraandal, and to Tana in par- 
gana Phaldakot. For this land Rs. 18 024 compensation were 
paid. Mr. Troup’s Kumpur estate was also acquired in exchange 
for the fee 8implt3 of about 250 acres adjoining anotbor estate of 
his in Jajdeo and Kanani. Troupganj bazar is however still in 
Mr. Troup’s possession, TIhj branch treasury was opened on the 
1 St April 1869, since when the station has gradually expanded. 
Ranikhet is connected with Kathgodam by a continuation of the 
Naini Tal cart road from the Brewery, through Bhawali, Ratighab, 
and Khairiia, where ib crosses the Kosi river and enters the Almora 
disbricb. Its distance from the plains }>y this route is 49 miles. 
This road is contiTiued to the east as far as Almora, 30 miles away. 
Another unmetalled cart road was made many yeai’S ago between 
Ramnagar and Ranikhet, a distance of 65 miles ; it fell into 
disuse on the opening of the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railway 
from Bareilly to Kathgodam. With the advent of the railway to 
Ramnagar it is again becoming important, the more so as from 
Gujarghati down it carries the {)ilgrim traffic. A railway into 
Ranikhet itself along the ridge followed by tho Ramnagar cart 
road has been projected. The gradients appear to offer no engi- 
neering difficulty, but there is no immediate prospect of its 
construction. By bridle path Ranikhet is distant 40 miles from 
Kathgodam via Bhim Tal and 22 miles from Almora. 
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The population in March 1901 was 3,163, namely Hindus 
2,192, Muhammadans 689, Europeans 246, Native Christians 
22, and Parsis 4. A special census taken in the height of the 
season in September 1900, disclosed a total population of 7,706, 
namely Hindus 3,954, Muhammadans 1,471, Europeans 2,236, 
Native Christians 40, and Parsis 4. 

The climate is mild and not marked by any great variations 
of temporature. The summer is said to bo somewhat depressing 
in its influence, a disadvantage which is attributed by many to 
the excessive vegetation. For the last ten years tho rainfall has 
been about 40 inches, much the same as at Almora. 

SARJU RIVER. 

A considerable affluent of the Kali river to which it often 
gives its name. From the confluence at Pacheswar in Kali 
Kumaun the united stream is known as either tho Sarju or Kali 
as far as Rarrndeo, and- as the Sarda or Gogra to its confluence 
with tho Ganges in tho Ballia district. 

The Sarju rises on the southern slopes of a ridgo in patti 
Malla Han pur of Kumaon and is separated on tho oast from tho 
sources of tho eastern Ramganga and on tho west from the sources 
of thoKuphini or eastern branch of tho Pindar by spurs leading 
down from the mass culminating in the Nandakot peak. The sources 
aro situate in north lalbitudo 80° 6' 60" and east longitude 30° V 
30", in the depression within which tho village of Jhundi is situat- 
ed, and are crossed by a ford at Wachhani on tho track between 
Supi and Namik. The breadth at Supi, eight miles down 
is about fifteen yards, and in May there aro only about 
two feet of water. On the west a lofty chain of mountains 
running south-W'est separates it from the Pindar river and on the 
east a similar chain separates it from tho eastern Ramganga. The 
height of the latter ridge is so elevated that even in May snow 
rests on the more lofty summits. About tho source also snow 
rests until late in tho year. At Supi tho bed of tho river is 
6,659 feet about the level of the sea. A few miles below Supi 
the bed narrows to twelve yards with a depth of twenty-four 
inches, and a few miles still lower down or fifteen miles from its 
source it is forty-five yards* wide and twenty-seven inohes deep. 
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The valley here is tolerably wide and gives space for numerous 
villages on either bank. Near its source it is crossed from Khati 
in the Pindar valley by a road leading to the Bbotia tract of 
Munsiari. 

It then holds a south-westerly course, receiving many minor 
streams, and enters the patti of Talla Danpur in latitude 29® 69' 
and longitude 77® 69", where it receives on the right bank the 
Kanalgadh and a short distance lower down the Pungargadh, 
thirty-one miles from its source. About a mile lower down it 
receives the Labor river on the right bank from patti Malla 
ICatyur, and hence taking a south-easterly direction passes four 
miles lower down by Bageswarat an elevation of 3,143 feet above 
the level of the sea, receiving on its right bank the Gumti or 
Gomati river. Further on much of the drainage of the Gangoli 
pargana falls into it on the same side by the Bhadrapatigadh and 
that of Chaugarkha by the Gatgadh, Jalairgadh, Bhaurgadh, 
Alaknandi and Saniaungadh. Thirty-five milos below the 
confluence of the Ramganga with the Gumti it receives the Panar 
river on the same side and about three milos further down on the 
left bank the Ramganga (eastern) at Raraesvvar in latitude 
29® 31' 26" and longitude 80® 9' 40", with an elevation of 1,600 
feet above the level of the sea. About ten miles al)ove its 
confluence with the Panar, sixty miles from its source, the 
average breadth is about fifty yards and the drift four and a half 
to five miles an hour, with a depth in IMay of eight feet and 
fordabl (3 in Decern! )or. Here it is a most impetuous and 
roaring torrent, dashing over the rocks with the greatest force and 
noise and casting the spray about in all directions. A few 
milos below Ramos war, whence it is indifiForently called the 
Ramganga and Sarju, the river is crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge on the road between Lohaghat and Pithoragarh. The 
hills on either side rise very steeply and are thickly clothed with 
pine forest. From Raraeswar it forms the boundary between 
the Shor and Kali Kumaonparganas and flows in a south-easterly 
direction, and after a course of twelve miles falls into the Kali 
on the right bank at Pachoswar in latitude 29® 27' and longitude 
80® 18.' About a mile above this confluence the river is fordable 
in the dry season ; it is about eighty yards in breadth and four 
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and a quarter feet deep with a drift of about four miles an hour. 
The length of the river from its source to its confluence with the 
Kali has been estimated at eighty -two miles. The confluences at 
Bageswar with the Gumti, at Rameswar with the Ramganga and 
at Pacheswar with the Kali are sacred prayagia or junctions 
which have periodical semi-religious assemblies in their 
honour. 


SHOR pargana, peahkari Suor. 

A small compact pargana situated on the eastern border of 
the district whore it meets the kingdom of Nepal, from w’hieh it is 
separated by the river Kali. It Jies almost midway between the 
southern extremity of the district above Tanakpur and the snows of 
Darma and Byans, and is circular in shape witli well-defined 
natural boundaries on throe sides. On the east lies the Kali. On the 
west the eastern Ramganga divides it from pargana Gangoli, and 
on the south the united Ramganga and Sarju part it from Kali 
Kumaon. On the north there is no natural boumlary, though for 
a short distance the Kalapaui stream divides the pattiof Talli Seti 
from Barabisi in pargana Sira, but thence to the river Kali the 
northern boundary is quite arbitrary. Its neighbour on the north 
is the pargana or taluqa of Askot. The pargana contains three 
peaks, Dhaj in the north 8,149 feet, Asurcluda in tl.o west 6,990 
and Thakil in the south 8,161. Within these three peaks and the 
ridges which trend from them lies the undulating tableland of 
Shor called Seni Shor with an average elevation of about 6,300 
feet. On the eastern side of this triangle the plateau is open and 
terminates in rolling downs above the Kali river. The whole of 
the outer country is stoop and wild and the cliffs above the large 
rivers are precipitous. The only stream of any size in the pargana 
is the Chandrabhaga. This rises in the Chandak ndgo, an off- 
shoot from Asurchula above Pithoragarh, and after slowly wind- 
ing from the open villages of the central tract enters the precipices 
which overhang the Kali and joins that river a few miles above 
i^is junction with the Sarju. In the north of the pargana the 
•ipra1ftpn.ni' runs into the Ramganga and the Bagari into the Kali. 
These streams are of a fair size but their channels are deep and 
flanked by steep walls of rock. 
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The whole of the outer land beyond the central plateau is 
covered with forests, in the midst of which are a few scattered 
blocks of cultivation. In tlie neighbourhood of the central tract 
the forests are rapidly disappearing and only a few scattered 
clumps of deodar, pine and oak are visible from Pithoragarh. 

The central plateau which contains the pattis of Mahar, Malli 
Soti, and Bichla W aldiya, and portions of Nayades, Sauii, Talli Seti, 
Kharayat and Talla Waldiya is known’ as the garden of 
Kumaoti, the latter term being used in its original signification. 
The fertility of this central tract is due mainly to its undulating 
character, which makes it more uniformly culturablc than is 
possible elsewhere in the hills. The cultivation being almost con- 
tinuous for several miles in every direction wild beasts cannot 
damage the crops, while constant tilth and manuring have 
improved a naturally fertile soil. The villages situated on the 
outer slopes of the fringe of hills that bound the central plateau 
do not differ materially from those of any pargana in the eastern 
part of the district. 

The pargana is well supplied witli roads. It is traversed by 
the main trade route between Tibet and the plaijis, used by the 
Darma Bhotias, by the road from Almora to the Nepal boundary 
at Jhulaghat which passes through Pithoragarh and by the 
Pithoragarh- Tejam road. The chief village is Pithoragarh, once 
a cantonment and now a peshkari and the site of a bazar of some 
local importance. The rich central plateau produces more grain 
than the people can eat, and the surplus is arivantageously 
disposed of to the Bhotias. The European settlers near Champa- 
wat and Lohaghat, and the Mission at Pithoragarh also make 
fairly largo purchases. Many valuable crops such as pepper, 
buck-wheat, tobacco, and potatoes aro raised. The villages 
outside the intensely cultivated central tract graze large herds of 
cattle in the forest and produce a fair quantity of ghi and they 
also collect wild honey and vegetable butter {phvlel) from the 
bassia butyracea. The houses are substantial, and in many cases 
surrounded by fruit trees. The people have prospered to such ad 
extent that the revenue demand was raised at the last settlement 
by 26 per cent., an increase based partly on the increase of culti- 
vation and partly upon the other souiccs of income of the people. 
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It now stands at Rs. 18,738, the incidence per soil unit, or bisi of 
second class upraon land, being Ro. 0-12-8. The review of the 
previous settlements is inter osting as showing the development of 
the pargana since the conquest. In 1816 the demand was Rs. 3,636, 
rising by successive stages to Rs. 4,002 in 1817, Rs. 4,093 in 1818, 
and Rs. 6,495 in 1820. In 1822 the progress was maintained at 
the same rate, thu jama being Rs. 6,141 , risjng to Rs. 6,638 in 1828, 
and Rs. 6,657 in 1833. This was not appreciably altered in 1843 
when the jama was fixed at Rs. 6,687 at which figure it remained 
till Mr. Beckett’s settlement of 1870 when the assessment of Shor, 
was Rs. 14,113. There are in all 418 villages in the pargana. 
Thj population which in 1901 amounted to 31,232 shows an 
increase of 64 per cent, over the population at the previous 
census.* 

On the break up of the kingdom of Katyur, Shor was 
auuoxed to Doti. It was overrun by Ratan Chand, Raja of 
Kumaon (1437 — 60), but rccouquerod by the Bam dynasty of Doti, 
and not finally attached to the kumaon kingdom until the 
Dotial bride of Kulyaii Chand brought it as her dowry. The' 
connection of Shor with Doti is still remembered, for the 
western Kumaoiiis call all Kumaon to the east of the eastern 
Ramganga Doti. 

“ The inhabitants,” wrote Mr. Batten, ‘‘are though hale and 
active, a fickle and factious I’aco to whom tho following couplet 
has been applied 

“ Skor haram-khor. 

Bap bharuwa oheli mai 

“ Shor oats the bread of dishonour, the fathers are panderers, 
the daughter remains with her mother”; and, 

Shor ki nali katyura mano 
Jayaji tuli kasamji nano 

“ The peck of Shor is a quart in Katyur ; but the wife is 
master in Shor.” 

The landowners are chieliy Rajputs and Brahmans. In 
the south-east there are some Dotials from Nepal. Shor is a 
favourite residence for pensioned Gurkhas who, as Mr. Goudge 
remarks, do not think the Government has properly provided for 


* Ass4issmeat report ; J. £!. Qoudge. 
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them, unless a grant of land in Shor is bestowed. The pargana 
now comprises eleven pattis — Kharayat, Kharakdes, Mabar, 
Nayades, Rawal, Malli and Talli Seti, Saun and Malla 
Bichla and Talla Waldiya. 

SIRA pargana^ peshhari Shob. 

A small pargana, some 45 miles north-east of Almora. On 
the north a well-defined ridge running from east to west sepa- 
rates it from the southern pattis of Johar pargana; on the east 
it is bounded by the Askot taluqa or pargana; the Gori river 
divides it from Malla Askot, but there is no natural boundary 
between it and Talla Askot. On the west its boundary is the 
eastern Ramganga which flows between it and Gangoli, and on 
the south it adjoins pargana 8hor. The area cannot l)e stated 
exactly but is probably some 160 square miles, of which 16 arc 
cultivated. The pargana comprises five pattis— Bind ihat in the 
north-eastern corner of the pargana, Mali in the west, Barabisi 
in the south, Malla and Talla Athbisi in the centre. 

A fine range of hills skirts the northern boundary and turns 
down from the east parallel with the Gori rivor ; several peaks 
rise above 8,000 feet in Dindihat and in the lateral range which 
joins them with the Dhaj peak in pargana Slior are Bhagaling and 
Lori, both rising alove 7,6CO feet. These ridges divide the 
pargana into a number of valleys, each drained by a small stream 
running down into the Gori or the Ramganga. The pargana is 
exceedingly well wooded. Above about 6,000 feet all the hills 
are covered wdth forests of oak and rhododendron, and all unculti- 
vated land at lower elevations is clothed with pine. 

The ]^ argana varies in height between 2,6C0 feet by the 
Ramganga and 8,227 feet on Ghaiiodhura. Few of the villages 
are situated at elevations exceeding 6,000 feet, and there tu:i9 
some good villages in tho Ramganga valley, but the Gori valley 
is hot and unhealthy. There arc no large areas of continuous 
cultivation except at Dow'althal near the upper waters of tho' 
Kalapani and around Baltir opposite the Thai fair ground. All 
the ordinary crops are raise d. The grain grown is in excess of the 
pargana’s requirements and as it is pastoral no less than agri- 
cultural a large quantity of wheat, rice and ghi is offered for 
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sale : some goes to Almora and Pithoragarh and the rest is taken 
by the Bliotias. There are no markets within the pargana^ but 
a fairly brisk business is done at the annual Thai fair. The 
most prosperous patti of the pargana is Barabisi. In addition 
to those who subsist on the income derived from the fruits 
of the fields, many pensioned and well-to-do Gurkhas have 
settled in the pargana and some of their younger men are 
enlisted in the Army or the Burma military police. There is in 
Sira a fair amount of copper ore, but the mines have long been 
disused. 

The tract is well provided with roads. The Almora- Askot 
road crosses the Ramganga at Thai, ascends into the oak forest 
of patti Mali, passes under Bhagaling and the ruin-crowned peak 
of Sirakot and following the central ridge of Dindihat, descends 
past Askot to the Gori. Hero it divides, one road going up the 
valley of that river to Munsiari and Johar, and the other winding 
up the Kali towards Darma and then passing into Tibet. The 
Tojam-Pithoragarh road passes through Nali and Barabisi, and 
connects the pargana with Johar on one side and with Shor and 
Nepal on the other. The cross-road from Askot to Pithoragarh 
runs along its eastern edge and is convenient for the people on 
that side of the tract.’*' 

The present assessment of the pargana stands at Rs. 9,438, 
a figure which points to a very largo development since 1871, 
when the demand was fixed at Rs. 6,999. In 1815 the land revenue 
yielded but Rs. 1 ,905, rising by small successive enhancements 
to Rs. 2,760 in 1820, and Rs. 3,205 in 1843. In the earlier 
settlements up to 1840 Sira and Askot were taken together. 
The population now amounts to 16,056, having doubled in the 
30 years between the two last settlements. 

On the fall of the Katyur kingdom Sira with Shor and Askot 
Wibs annexed to the Doti Raj, and Sirakot became the residence 
of a junior dynasty of the Doti house. Sira was finally taken by 
Parkhu, the general of Rudra Chand, after a stubborn defence in 
ISM A. D. Dindihat was the great market town of the old Sira 
state. Athbisi was set apart for the maintenance of the Rani 
4 snd Barabisi formed the portion of the state assigned for military 
Afsessmeat repwt. 3 , C. Smiib. 

19 ' 
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and .;Qther public purposes. Under the Chand Rajas Sirakot 
became the state prison and it was here that Dip Chand^ the last 
of the Chands in direct descent, was murdered by his cousin, 
Mohan Singh. 

SOMESWAR, 'pdtii Walla Borarau, pargana Barahmandal. 

A largo village on the cart-road from Almora to Baijuath^ 
situated at the point whore it is crossed by the bridle road from 
Bageswar to Dwarahat. It lies at a distance of 18 miles north 
from Almora and 13 miles from both Bageswar and Dwarahat, in 
latitude 29° 46' 40", and longitude 19® 38' 55", at an elevation of 
4,752 feet above the level of the sea. There is a small bazar 
here and a large and flourishing school. The population is 
largely Brahman. The dak bungalow has a khansaman. Besides 
the roads above referred to there is a small road leading to 
Majhkali and Ranikhet and a bridle path to Almora by 
Gananath and Takula. The Someswar temple possesses 
considerable sanctity : it is an ancient structure in the ordinary 
Turk's-head style, surrounded by stunted deodars. 

TANAKPUR— 

The head quarters of the eastern Bhabar lying in longitude 
29° 4' north and longitude 80° 7' oast is a small town situated on 
the right bank of the river Sarda about four miles below the 
old mart of Barmdeo. Tanakpur was founded in 1880 after 
the destruction of Barmdeo by floods. The site is elevated and 
dry, being on a high bank some 40 feet above the bed of the 
river. At Tanakpur arc the poshkar's office, police-station, 
hospital, dftk bungalow and inspection house. 

The bazar contains a largo and increasing number of 
spacious stone houses and shops, the property of traders from 
both the hills and plains. A large number of huts are also 
erected every year round tho bazar by the smaller traders, 
artizans and day labourers. A small ground-rent is charged for 
thd space occupied by permanent buildings and huts, while the 
expenditure incurred in watch and ward and sanitation of the 
bazar is borne by the Government, the town being controlled as 

*Trans|erred to the Nailii Tal distiriot by notification Roi dated the 
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part of the Tanakpur government estate. The bazar hSas been 
carefully laid out and has broad streets which are being 
and provided with paldca drains. Some money is 
spent every year in the planting and protection of trees edong 
the streets. 

The trade of Tanakpur is considerable. Large quantities 
of borax and sheep’s wool are brought down by Bhotias who 
in return carry back gur and cloth. The wool is mostly sold 
locally to the agent of one of the Cawnporo Mills; the borax 
is sold to traders from Pilibhit. The other wholesale commo- 
dities are cloth, woollen and cotton goods of both English and 
country manufacture, brought up from the plains and sold to 
hillmen and Nepalese, gur, turmoric, chillies, ghi and salt. 
The gur comes from the plains and is purchased by hillmen— 
turmoric, chillies and ghi come from the hills and from Nepal and 
are exported to the plains. There is also a couaidorablo export 
trado in timber, catechu, hides, honey and minor forest produce. 
The trading season commences in November and lasts till May. 
By the middle of June the settlement is entirely deserted. 

At the census of February 1901 the population of Tanakpur 
was 665 males and 127 females, giving a total of 692. 


TANAKPUB BHABAR.* 

The portion of the Bhabar in the Almora district extends from 
the base of the hills on the north to the point whore the .Jagbura 
stream joins the Sarda on the south, and from the Sarda rivoi 
on the east to the Libar stream on the west, and includes such 
of the islands of the Sarda in British territory as are above the 
point where the Jagbura joins it. A number of streams flow 
down from the hills through this tract, most of them containing 
water only during the rainy season, but some are permanent, 
such as the Kalaunia (known lower down as the Jagbura) the 
Libar and the Kumya. 

The area of the tract is 120 square miles. All the land is the 
property of the Government and was until 1910 managed by 

* Irwutored to the Naini Tal district by notidcation no. the 
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the Deputy Commissioner of Almora as a government estate. It 
is usually known as the Tatiakpur government estate^ Tanakpur 
bding the head quarters of the local administration. The greater 
part of the tract is covered with forest, the cultivation being 
confined to the open plains watered by the canals and to clearings 
near the streams. Some of the islands in the Sarda are large and 
well wooded, principally with khair {acaciob catechu) and 
shishoim (dalhergia siseoo). 

The forest tracts under the administration of the forest 
department were gazetted as reserved forest^' in 1879 
(although they had been administered by this department since 
its formation), and the bulk of them extend from the Chini 
river on the east to the Libar stream on the west, and, north of 
the Barmdeo road, from the Chini river to the foot of the hills. 
To the east of this main block are the closed sal forest of 
Chandni, with an area of 403 acres, and the islands, containing 
a good growth of shisham and khair, in the Sarda river. The 
remaining portions of the forest area of the Tanakpur Bhabar 
are protected forest and constitute part of the govern- 
ment estate. Of the reserved foi'csts only three small blocks 
which contain valuable sal timber are closed to grazing, the 
remainder being open for the use of the villagers, as regards both 
grazing and timber and other forest produce. 

The reserved forests form part of the Kumaon division, 
the working system of which has already been described in the 
first chapter. 

The large increase of population of recent years has caused 
a rapid decrease in the numbers of wild animals, and game of 
nil kinds is now exceedingly scarce. Wild birds are not 
plentiful with the exception of the jungle fowd which swarm 
round the i^attle stations. Pea-fowl and black partridge are 
to be found and the spur fowl may occasionally be met with. 
(The sheldrake and a species of gad wall come up the river Sarda 
during the cold months. 

The population of the Tanakpur Bhabar at the census of 
February 1901 amounted to 12,779, of whom’ 7,466 were males 
and 5,323 females. It is for the most part migratory, consisting 
chiefly of hillmen from the Kali Kumaon pargana who come 
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down for the winter months for the sake of the warmth and to 
obtain better pasture for their cattle. They employ their leisure 
time in trade and the cultivation of spring crops, which a 
naturally fertile soil enriched with vegetable manure enables 
them to raise with the maximum of profit and the minimum 
of labour. Only those whose villages are within a few miles of 
the Bhabar, and who have secured a summer' resort on the last 
range of hills overlooking their fields, take the trouble to 
cultivate a kharif or monsoon crop. The trade of the hill 
people consists of the sale of jungle produce to traders from 
the plains who come to Tanakpur for the winter. Many of 
them find lucrative employment as wood-cutters, sawyers and 
carriers with the traders who export timber from the forest 
along the base of the hills; the wages of the carriers being as 
high as eight or twelve annas a day, A few also carry on 
business as money-lenders among the Tharus. 

The hill people who visit the Bhabar occupy goths or 
cattle stations where they annually construct huts of wood, 
bamboos and grass taken from the nearest forest. Most of 
them cultivate a little land, since agriculturists are allowed 
free grazing for a certain number of cattle per plough, but the 
cultivated area per family is not large. The breeding of cattle and 
the manufacture and sale of ghi constitute their chief business. 
A grazing fee of eight annas per annum on each buffalo and four 
annas on each cow or bullock beyond the free allowance w charged 
for the cattle grazed in the reserved and district forests. Half 
of the income under this head is credited to the forest department 
and half to the estate. 

The only hillmen who make the most of their opportunities 
for cultivation are the Manihars of Khunmalak, a large village 
near Lohaghat, These people arc Mnssalmans and oamc origin- 
ally from the Bijnor district, being descendants of a colony of lac 
bangle manufacturers which found its way to Kumaon in the time 
of the Chand Kajas. They keep large herds of bufialoes which they 
graze in the Bhabar from October to June and are the chief 
collectors of jangle products, such as hides and horns. 

The other cold weather visitors to the Bhabar are traders from the 
plains who for the most part reside in the settlement of Tanakpur. 
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In recent years the cultivation of the Tanakpur Bhabar has 
been extended and a number of more permanent settlors has 
bsv^ obtained — ^Tharus from Nepal and the Tarai, and a few 
Mussalmans and Chamars attracted by the easy means of irriga* 
tion. The Tharus though infinitely better agriculturists than 
the indolent Kumaonis are entirely lacking in enterprise and 
impatient of even a nominal control. If things do not please 
them, they depart at once. The best tenants are Mussalmans and 
Chamars from the Tarai and plains, who, though they suffer 
from the climate of the Bhabar, are skilful agriculturists and 
obtain a fair return from the soil. 

Ample means of irrigation have now been provided 
in this tract. The chief source of supply is the Barmdeo 
or Sarda canal. The landslip of 1880 choked up a portion 
of the channel constructed by Sir Henry Kamsay in 1874-75, 
and, as the facilities for irrigation offered by this canal 
had not up to that time induced any appreciable spread 
of cultivation, no attempt to repair it was made for a 
number of ycara. In 1896 Colonel Grigg, Commissioner 
of Kuraaon, obtained the sanction of the Government to 
re-open this canal. The open channel was cleared of silt 
and sufficient of tho debris and boulders was removed from the 
arched channel to admit of a flow of water. Since that year 
the work of restoration has been steadily continued and tho 
main channel and its distributaries carry water to all the 
villagos below. The Bastia gul is a small masonry channel 
which catches the water of the Hatigadh stream and carries 
it round tho base of the spur. It provides a means of irri- 
gation for the land round the village of Bastia, the cultiva- 
tion of which has of late years become more permanent. A 
similar masonry-lined channel of about two miles in length 
known as the Chela canal, also constructed in 1874, conveys 
water from the Kalaunia to the village of Chela situated in a 
wide clearing in the forest between tho Kalaunia and Chini 
rivers. This canal not only furnishes the power to work a flour 
mill, but has enabled the Chala tenants to grow rice crops. 
The stream is precarious and in dry years the supply is often 

Abort. 
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Every effort is made to bring the culturable land in the 
Tanakpur Bhabar under the plough and land is let to tenants on 
the most favourable terms. They are also supplied with materials 
free of cost for the construction of huts. Wells for water for 
domestic use are made in every village at any distance from a 
permanent stream. The land rent charged is eight annas per 
bigha in the Tanakpur circle and six annas a bigha in the 
Chedani circle. Advances for seed and cattle are liberally given. 
There are no proprietary rights other than those of the Govern- 
ment. The original founders of villages who have induced colonists 
to settle are called sirgirohs and they are the village headmen. 
They also collect the rent from the tenants of their villages and 
they are granted a small remuneration for the work they do. 

The estate is traversed by one road which runs along the 
Sarda river from Barmdoo ghat to the Jagbura, and thence 
proceeds to Pilibhit ; and by an unmetalled road kept up by the 
forest department running from Tanakpur on the east to 
Haldwani on the west. It will by the beginning of 1912 be 
served by the Pilibhit-Barmdeo extension of the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaon Railway. 

The climate though it has certainly improved with the 
advance of cultivation is, except during the winter, extremely 
malarious and in fact insupportable except by the Thar us. The 
result is that from June to November the Bhabar is almost 
entirely deserted. Tanakpur contains a dispensary which remains 
open for six months of the year, and will probably be kept open 
the whole year round on the advent of the railway. Pour schools 
also descend from the Champawat tract for the four months 
from December to March: they are established at Tanakpur 
where there is a good school-house, and at Chela Goth, Dugari 
Goth and Rajina Goth where they are housed in grass huts. 
There is also one permanent school for Tham boys at Bamani 
Bagh. The peshkar in charge of the Bhabar r^i’cats for the hot 
months to Sukhi Dhang, and the post office goes with him. There 
are four cattle pounds which are now worked by the district 
board. In 1908-9 they brought in Rs. 1,167. There are also three 
ferries across the Sarda into Nepal, but neither the district board 
nor the estate derive any benefit from them. The boatmen 
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however are compelled to observe the rates fixed by authority. 
There are in all 55 villages in the estate. The income from 
rents amounted to Rs. 2,000 in 1896, Rs. 5,000 in 1900 and 
Rs. 5,420 in 1908. 

TEJAM, patti Tat.t.a Des Johar, parg'tna Johar. 

A village and halting place on the road from Almora to 
Munsiari, being distant 58 miles from the district head quarters 
and 17 miles from Munsiari. The village is situated on the 
left bank of the eastern Ramganga at the junction of this river 
with the Jankula stream. The Ramganga is here shut in by 
high precipitous mountains, and during the summer months the 
place is excessively hot. From Tejam a road takes off west- 
ward joining the Pindari route at Kharbagar, a few miles 
above Kapkot. The place is infested with swarms of the small 
venomous fly locally known as mom. The population in 1901 
was 382. 


THAL, patti Mali, pargana Sira. 

A village situated on the loft bank of the eastern Ram- 
ganga. Its sole importance is derived from the temple of 
Baleswar. (an appellation of Siva) and the fair held in honour 
of the god on the Bikhaut Sankranf, falling about the 
middle of Ax^ril. The attendance sometimes reaches 15,000 
and the fair lasts for eight days. Here the Bhotias sell, for 
what they will fetch, the wares (chiefly wool) which they had 
failed to dispose of in the Bhabar, make their final purchases 
of grain and ^tlo their accounts with their clients from the 
surrounding region before proceeding north to their homes. 
The tahsildar also ’ usually seizes this opportunity of collecting 
their land revenue. A few traders from Kashipur and Almora 
also attend with cloth and metal vessels, and the Shor and 
Sira people bring oil, chillies and the like, 

UNTA DHURA, patti Malla, Johar pargana Johar. 

A pass into Tibet to the north-east of Milam, in latitude 
80® 85' and longitude 80® 11', with an elevation of 17,600 feet 
above the level of the sea, lying about 120 miles north of 
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Almora. The pass traverses a riMgo which lies to the north of 
the main chain of the Himalayas and at right angles west from 
the range which divides the Almora district from Tibet* 
Though inferior in height to the main range the pass is elevated 
enough to necessitate a considerable ascent from the deep 
gorges of Kumaon. The crest of the ridge forms the boundary 
between patti Malia Painkhanda of Garhwal and patti Malla 
Johar of Almora, and also the water-parting between the streams 
flowing westward by the Alaknanda into the Ganges and those 
flowing into thoJCali or Sarda, 

There are on the crest five small ridges of stone which look 
like pillars from below, and it is believed that any one who 
sleeps near them dies, A bitter, piercing wind blows here with 
such violence, especially during the rains, as to cause fatal 
accidents. Weller writes : — The south face and crest of the 
pass consist of a black soil, apparently the detritus of a black 
slate, which latter is visible here and there below the soil. I 
was much disappointed with the view from the crest of the pass* 
The view southwards is very limited, Nanda Devi not visible ; 
to the north-east and north a few hills are visible ; to the 
north-west is a sea of hills moderately covered with snow 
(end of May) and hardly any of them appearing .of great 
elevation. To the north-east are three bare hills, the first callod 
Genti with behind it but not visible two other hills which have 
to be passed on the direct route to Chirchun.^' North is the 
Balchha ridge into Tibet and east the conical peak above the 
Girth! mine. At the end of May (1841) Mr, Ratten found the 
pass closed by heavy snow and encountered imminent danger in 
attempting to cross it. Webber found it completely closed 
with snow in the beginning of summer. Garden mentions an 
encamping ground on the bank of a stream at the northern 
dahhna or foot of the pass where a few stunted bushes form the 
only fuel supply. Ho adds that the snow lies on the pass for 
eleven months in the year. 

The journey from Milam to the pass is described by Manson, 
who crossed it in September. 

The Gunka is crossed by a spar-bridge opposito Milam, 
W'hence the road ascends by the left bank, passable, but in some 
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places very bad : no grass^ nothing but loose earth and stones ; 
clay^ slate and grey silicious sandstone in masses and fragments ; 
the general appearance of the mountains extremely barren, 
precipitous and shattered. The river in several j)lacos on either 
side is bounded by masses of earth and stone, the debris of the 
hills above which rise in numerous places into sharp peaks. 
Lying in the bed and along the sides of the river are large 
masses of conglomerate. During a thaw or a fall of snow or 
rain, the descent of stones is almost continuous, rendering the 
Gunka glen at that timo very dangerous. Some of the stones 
are suspended on the top of the ravine precipices on little 
pointed peaks and their appearance on an avalanche day is not 
reassuring to the traveller below. The encamping grounds on 
the road between Milam and Dung-udiyar are Jimgang, Sam- 
gaiig (12,030 feet), Sangcha Talla (12,910) and Dung (13,720 
feet). Hence the track runs north-west to the foot of tho 
Unta Dhura pass at Jim, crossing the river over a bridge of 
stones which are piled on nearly a natural bridge of rocks ; 
then in about half a mile to tho huge Bamlas glacier. Crossing 
this found the Unta stream entering the glacier by an opening 
similar to that at its exit. Tho track continued along the base 
of the mountain to tho north-west for a ’mile and a half with 
very little ascent, then turned north and commenced rather a 
steep ascent over a mass of white silicious rock, tho debris of 
the mountain above. On reaching the summit came to another 
rather level piece of ground, but covered with fragments of a 
darker rock and a blacker soil. Then another ascent over the 
same kind of rock and soil and on reaching tho top came in 
sight of the pass. A little further on crossed two snow- beds ; 
the first two to three hundred yards wide, the second sixty to 
seventy yards wide. After crossing these the last ascent to 
tho pass appears. Long before this all signs of vegetation had 
disapjieared, and here the mountain was covered with small 
fragments of rock, clay, slate, &c. The strata of the heights to 
the right and left of the ascent were very much contorted in all 
directions.” Manson was one hour and twenty-five minutes in 
accomplishing this last ascent, which he afterwards descended in 
twenty-five minutes. 
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Table III. — Vital statistics. 



Rate 

Females. 

per 

1,000. 

8 

9 
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Number of persons conyicted or bound over in respect 
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Atmora 


Taule VII . — Mtvitnue demand at svceessive settlemente. 


• 

Year of Bettlemeni;. 

Pargana, 

1817. 

1820. 

1828. 

1883. 



1902, 

1 

2 

8 1 

4 

6 

6 

H 

8 


Rb. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Rb. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Bs . 

Askot ••• 

709 

996 

... 


1.174 

1,260 

1,460 

SarahmandAl*... 

11,073 

14,767 

16.896 

17,828 

18,075 

36,833 

46,062 

Chaugarklia ... 

4,433 

6,776 

I 

7,677 

7,800 

8,012 

16,871 

24^24 

Danpur 

8,688 

4,013 

6.853 

6.958 

6,902 

16,362 

22,270 

Darma 

6,7«6 

1,226 

1.368 

1,405 

1,400 

1,886 

2,^45 

Gangoli ,«« 

1,918 

2,658 

8,298 

8,469 

3,641 

] 2,944 

19,971 

Johar ••• 

6,140 

2.633 

3,380 

8,439 

3,373 

5.976 

7,329 

Kali Kumaon .•* 

9,764 

12,248 

13,333 

16,656 

16.261 

25,873 

37,548 

Pali 

21,166 

31,336 

32,764 

33,24 i ) 

33,892 

67,320 

68,041 

Phaldakot* ... 

6,133 

7,001 

7,404 

7,628 

7.665 

10,346 

8,638 

Shor 

4,002 

6,495 

6,638 

6.657 

6,687 

14,113 

18,7.38 

Sira ... 

2,199 

2,760 

! 

1 

1 

3,120 

i 

i 

8,223 

1 

j 

3,206 

i 

! 

1 

i 

j 

i 

i 

1 

i 

6,999 

i 

i 

9,438 

i 

I , 


* Thei6 parwiiM last somo patfcU aod villftgas tfansforrod to Noini TaJ in 1892 

nndUSS. . 
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TjlbI/E VIII. — Present demand for revenue and cesses for 
the year 1312 fasti. 1908-09. 


Fargana and 
tahsil. 

Where 

incladod 

in 

Ahhari, 

Berenuo. 

COSSOB. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 


6 






Rb, a. p. 


Rarahmandal 

... 

41.258 0 6 

4^31 4 1 

45.889 4 7 


Chaugarirha ... 

... 

20,420 12 0 

2,292 7 2 

22,713 8 2 

1 

Johar 

... 

7,101 8 0 

721 1 6 

7,822 9 8 

§ ' 

Danpur ... 

••• 

20,463 10 6 

2,806 12 2 

22,769 6 7 


Gangoll 

••• 

18,634 16 8 

2.028 13 2 

20,663 12 6 


Pali 

•• 

65,406 13 7 

6,782 16 2 

72,189 12 9 


Pkaldakot ... 

... 

8,540 9 3 

864 12 9 

9,405 6 0 


Total ... 

*** 

1,81,826 6 0 

19,027 2 0 

2,01,403 7 0 


Kali Kumaon 

••• 

36,801 11 9 

3,760 14 6 

39,552 10 8 


Total ... 

... 

86,801 11 9 

3,750 14 6 

39,652 10 3 

1 

Darina 

tea 

2,486 0 0 

267 3 1 

2,743 3 1 

■g-i 






s 

eB 

Sira 

•M 

8.917 14 6 

933 4 11 

9,851 8 5 

6 







Shor 

••f 

18,045 2 11 

1,846 11 6 

19.890 14 6 


^ Askot 

• •• 

1.460 0 0 

146 0 0 

1,696 0 0 


Total 


80,899 1 6 

3,181 3 6 

34.080 4 11 


Total 

... 

2,48,627 2 2 

26.569 4 0 

2,75,086 6 2 
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Table X.— Stamps. 


Year. 

Boceipta from«- 

Total 

olisrgos. 

Non- \ 

Judicial. 

IJourt-foo 

ncluding ^ 

copies. 

kll sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 ••• 

1893- 94 ... 

1894- 96 

1896-96 ... 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 .M 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 • .«• ••• ••• 

1904- 05 

1906-06 ••• ••• 

1906- 07 ••• ••• 

1907- 08 ... ••• 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 ... .•• ••• 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 ... ••• **' 

Rs. 

20,608 

17,981 

10,460 

12,408 

12,506 

13,632 

13,358 

11,967 

11,984 

13,709 

13,332 

13,836 

14,044 

13,209 

12,544 

14,256 

13,849 

16,365 

14,708 

Bs. 

41,837 

39,737 

24,048 

26,372 

26,261 

27,349 

26,554 

28,731 

24,067 

27,377 

25,438 

25,829 

27,650 

24,580 

22,250 

26,998 

26,660 

27,056 

26,870 

Rs. 

62,231 

67,909 

34,867 

88,952 

38,821 

41,003 

30,993 

41,113 

36,616 

41,708 

39,325 

40,412 

42,237 

38,192 

35,247 

40,632 

40,939 

42,863 

41,970 

Rs. 

1.908 

1,331 

838 

1,085 

967 

1.077 

990 

1,016 

861 

1.218 
• 1,460 

1,767 
1,666 
1,517 
1,539 
1,841 
1,764 
1,649 
1,717 
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Table XII. — Income-tax hy tahaUa (Part IV only). 


Year. 

Tahsil Almora. 

Year, 

Tahsil Champawat. 

Under 

Be. 2,000. 

Over 

Ks. 2,000. 

Under 

Hs. 2,000. 

Over 

Ri. 9/)00. 

iS 

OB 

< 

Tax. 

Assessees. 

Tax. 


• 

Tax. 

n 

CO 

s 

OB 

◄ 


1 

2 

. 

B 

■■ 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 



Rb. 


Rs. a. p. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

1891-92... 

107 

1,881 

6 

608 

1891-92 


20 

250 

... 

tit 

1892-93... 

112 

2,045 

5 

499 

1892-93 


22 

276 



1893-94... 

114 

2,181 

6 

669 

1893-94 


23 

295 

••• 

••• 

1894-96... 

119 

2,398 

6 

620 

1894-95 


25 

300 

... 

••f 

1895-90 . 

143 

2.742 

6 

363 

1896-96 


81 

895 


• ft 

1896-97... 

147 

2.564 

12 

1,729 

1890-97 

• •• 

32 

421 

... 

••• 

1897-98... 

100 

2,709 

14 

1,980 

1897-98 


37 

471 


■M 

1898-99 .. 

102 

2,719 

18 

1,970 

1898-99 


88 

481 



1899-1900 

196 

2,954 

26 

2,700 

1899-1900 


36 

461 

tM 


1900-0X... 

167 

2,779 

26 

2,591 

1900-01 


48 

007 

... 

.. 

1901-02 . 

209 

3.408 

22 

2,180 

1901-02 

... 

60 

936 

1 

05 

1902-03... 

214 

3,409 

25 

2,434 

1902-03 

... 

61 

946 

1 

66 

1903-04... 

82 

2,029 

22 

2,113 

1903-04 

... 

12 

329! 

2 

172 

1904-06... 

87 

2,190 

29 

2,602 

1904-05 


11 

30i 

1 

93 

1905-00... 

91 

2,271 

37 

3,173 

1905-00 

... 

14 

521 

1 

93 

1900-07... 

93 

2,413 

28 

2,621 

1906-07 


16 

568 

1 

93 

1907-08 .. 

93 

2,627 

37 

3,222 

1907-08 


9 

226 

* 1 

93 

1908-00... 

103 

2,803 

34 

8,288 

1908-09 


11 

280 

1 

93 

1909-10 .. 





1909-10 






1910-11... 





1910-11 






1911-12... 





1911-12 






1912-13... 





1912-13 


















Table XIII . — District Boards 


jcvi Almora DUtriet. 


i 

a 

s 


t 

kO 

IH 


Civil 

works. 

'P 

fH 

js.OCQ'«iHCQI»fHC0a»i0tH<^040>CnC4 
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W icT «“« CO 00 CO 
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Sfl 
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fH 
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OB M ^ X X 1- ‘O CM rp -M o t- l;r JH o w 

(S S l> X o <7- X^l>^CO C^O wo 4# O CO 

CO eb of of co cm" icT x* co x t> o 

CMWWCMCM<MeMffl0<CM5M00«M4prP»O 

l|l| 

« O'* 


rH O r~< X CM O X •>* OrH X 4f CM i-4 W 

* 00 0> jr> c« X “X I"- W rH »-4 CM CM !.’• W X X CJ 

W Sf ^ S X ^iX 

f-ir-trHr-trHrHiHi-tOMCM 

Total ex- 
penditure. 

X 

X -< C X »0 I-H CM Ci X M X Oj O 

^ O Q '^AM XX'^rHrt'^O^WXOX 

IH X r-r^ r-l X CO X X X X X^t-^ O X X^ 

^ l-Tc" (S^ cTx" — 25 55 ^ 5r S" S" S 

C}CMlj^XXI>05O3O3XC3 ^ 

fHCM"-; rH^iHrHrnrH .. 

1 

o 

04 

l> 

• nso o “3 eo o> t» -< » 

M ... .“ssssassss 

Civil 

works. 

CO 

• g ' '^2$giS888S2§SS 

^ ... CO CO* CM CM os' X W ’4j* W 

A 'si 

! 

o 

•XI^X-HC.XCMrHOWrHTOXXXXO 
.2 Si X X l> Oi 'M* CV r-t X C3 r-i rH X "sP X 

df cm" cm" w" cm" Cl 


p 

X 

P 

0 

-•sgsssg8sas|S|ag8S 
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1^ 

.N| 
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£ S S S S S rH X^X^X X^^^^ 

^ CM"x"w CICM ««WOT«W«W4JIXXX 

rH 

i 

1 

H 

8 

eMW!SllOXt4iX03XrHCMW^XX^00030i-ieMW^ 

1 03 S S OSOaXOJCirHOOO^OOOOOrjipHr-irHrjl 

rH CM CO X X *> X P ^ N CO ^ X X ^ X ^ O M CM CO 

03 0iX0303Cyi037iX*OOppppppppfHjMHjrH 

SxSxxxxxgo2!2£2SSSS2S2S2S 


Fonnerly net receipts only were shown. From this year receipts and also expenditure are given. 



Table XIV . — Municipality of Mmora. 
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Almora J)i8lricL 


Table XY.'^DiatribiUion of Police^ 1909 . 












Table "S^fl^Mucatim, 1908 . 


Year. 

Total, 

Secondary educatioi 

li Primary education. 

1 

"o 

i8 

|8). 

QQ 

Scholars. 

m 

*0 

o 

•g 

6Q 

Scholars. 


Scholars* 

Males. 

>s« 

*3 

a 

■f 

S. 

u 

s 

Females. 


Males. 

« 

0 

*3 

a 

Pm 

1 



H 

D 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 

107 

4,718 

220 

6 

699 

76 

101 

4.108 

144 

1897-98 

121 

6,326 

291 

6 

667 

87 

116 

4,662 

204 

1898-99 

120 

6,243 

225 

4 

646 

102 

116 

4,692 

123 

1899-1900 

166 

6,944 

248 

4 

646 

87 

150 

6,389 

161 

1900-01 

164 

6,6l6 

364 

6 

681 

112 

147 

6,929 

242 

1901-02 

160 

6.971 

133 

6 

763 

117 

143 

6,211 

16 

1902-03 

176 

8,236 

392 

8 

762 

101 

167 

7,464 

291 

1903-04 

183 

7,606 

603 

9 

764 

122 

173 

6,829 

381 

1901-05 

186 

8,073 

364 

9 

800 

30 

176 

7,273 

334 

1906-06 ‘ 

181 

9,662 

432 

9 

1,006 

70 

171 

8,667 

362 

1906-07 

189 

10,224 

662 

9 

769 

66 

179 

9,466 

6HC 

1907-08 

194 1 

! 

1 

i 

! 

1 

( 

1 

i 

9,101 

i 

1 

1 

! 

t 

1 

j 

1 

a 

9 

j 

1 

i 

646 

72 

184 

i 

8,466 

361 
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List of parganaa and pattis. 


Pargana. 


1. Darma 


2. Joliar 




3« Danpnr ... 


4. Sira 


6 Askot 


G. Shor 


7. Kali-Ku- 
maoo. ^ 


8. Changar- s 
kha. ) 


Patti. 


By&ns. 

Chauddus. 

Darma, Malta. 

Darma, Talla. 

Malla Joliar. 

Goriphat. 

Talla Des. 

Dan pur, Malla. 

Dan pur, Bichla. 

Dan pur, Talla. 

Dug. 

Katyur, Malta. 

Katyur Diclila. 

Katyur, Talla. 

Naknri. 

Athbisi, Malli. 

Athbisi, Talli. 
Barabisi. 

Dindihat. 

Mali. 

Asicot, Malta. 

Askot, Talla. 

Kharay&t. 

Kharkdos. 

^ Mahar. 

Nuyadcs. 

liawal. 

Seti, Malli. 

Seti, Talli. 

8a un. 

Waldia, Malla, 

Waldia, Bichla. 
Waldia, Talla. 

Chalsi. 

Charal Malla. 

Charal Talla. 

Gumdcs. 

Gingoli. 
Khilpattipliat. 
Pdlbilon, Malla. 
Palbilon, Talla. 
Pharka. 

Kegi'uban. 

Sipti. 

Sul Bis ling, 

Asi. 

Talli Bao. 

TaHades. 

Tanakpur Bhabar (a). 

Damn. 

Kharahi. 


Pargana. 


Patti. 


8. Cliaugar- 
kha._ 
f eoncl i J. 


9. Gangoli... 


[10. Barahman- 
dal. 


11. Phaldakot. ^ 

( 


12. Pali ... ( 


l.akkanpur, Malla. 
I^akhaupur, Talla. 
Bithagadh. 
Bangor. 

Salam, Malla. 
Salam, Talla. 
Dolphat. 

Bel. 

Bherang. 

Baraun. 

Kamsyar. 

Pungraun. 

Athigaon. 

Bisaud, Malla. 
Horaran, Palla. 
Borarau Walla. 
Dwarsynn. 
Kairarau. 

Kali garb. 

Khasparja. 

Dchyur. 

Biuni. 

Syunara Malla* 
Syunara Talla. 
Tikliun, Malla. 
Tikhun. Talla. 
Athagtili, Palin. 
Athaguli, Walla. 

Chaugaon. 

Dhuraphat. 

Kandarkhua. 

Malli Doti. 

Cbaukot, Malla. 
Cliaukot, Bichla. 
Chaukot, Talla. 
Dora. Malla. 

Dora, Bichla. 
Dora, Talla. 
Giwar, Palla, 
Giwar, Talla. 
Giwar, Walla. 
Kaklasaun, Malla. 
Kaklaaaun , Talla. 
Naya, Palla. 
Naya. Walla, 
Silor, Malla, 

Silor, Talla. 

Salt, Walla. 

Salt, Palla, 

Salt, Talla, 

Salt, Malla. 


Tanakpur Bhabar haa been transferred to the Naini Tal district, 
Malla means upper and Talla lower, not with reference to actual altitude, but 
to the position of the place on the coarse of a river, Walla means hither and 
Pali* farther with referaac* to th* bead qtiartor* of tha diitriot, and Bichla 
moan* iniddlo, ' 
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List of Sohoola, 1909. 


Locality. 


■ 

Class. 


Average 

attend- 

' 


■ 



anoe. 




1.— Sboondaby. 


Almora 

Town School 


Vernacular 

Middle 

43 




School, 

Pali 

Middle School Pali ... 

Ditto 


59 

Qangoli 

Middle School Kanda, 

Ditto 

••t 

71 

Shor- 

Middle School Pithora 

Ditto 


54 


garh. 




Kali Kumaua 

Middle School, .Khoti- 

Ditto 


81 


Khan. 





EngiiIbh SoHooLa. 





English High School, 

High School 


289 

/ 

Ramsay Collegiate 

Ditto 


809 

Almora ... y 

School. 





] 

Anglo* Vor n a c u 1 a r 

Ditto 


62 

\ 

Girls* School. 








II.— Pbimaut. 


/ 

Sarainkhet 

... 

State Primary 

••• 

18 

Deghat ... 

... 

Ditto 


40 


Syulde ... 

... 

Ditto 


42 * 


Jhimar ... 

... 

Ditto 


90 


Pasiya 

... 

Ditto 

••t 

48 


Koirala ... 

... 

Ditto 


55 


Dcwayal ... 

... 

Ditto 

% 

77 


Jin'ijjani.,, 


Ditto 

• •• 

61 


Sinora ... 

... 

Ditto 


62 

J 

Mijhora ... 

... 

Ditto 


20 

Pali ... 

Baugora ... 


Ditto 

••• 

80 


Silor Mahadeo 

... 

Ditto 


32 


P .sot 

... 

Ditto 


48 


oalali 

... 

Ditto 


6H 


Naubara ... 

... 

Ditto 


55 


Masi 

... 

Ditto 


64 


Jothiiwa ... 


Ditto 


11 


Mahatgaon 

• •• 

Ditto 


28 


Biirti 

... 

Ditto 


97 


Chaukhutia 

... 

Ditto 


09 


Panghat ... 


Ditto 


26 

, 

Bagwalipokhar 

• •• 

Ditto 


97 


Kuwali ... 


Ditto 


44 


Daulatghat 


Ditto 

••• 

42 


Batgal ... 

... 

Ditto 


83 


Mauan ... 

r-T- 

Ditto 

... 

53 

Barabmandal 

Satrali ... 
Bhaisargaou 

- 

Ditto 

Ditto 


72 

65 


Someswar 

• •• 

Ditto 

... 

141 


Salon j ... 


Ditto 

• •c 

39 


Chhani ... 

• •• 

Ditto 


20 


Ubhyari ... 

••• 

Ditto 

••• 

48 





Xiii Mvfiova Diitridt 


List of Sehoola 1909— (continued). 





1 

i 



Average 

Locality. 


Scbool. 


Class. 


attend- 






ance. 




1 

[ PEIMABY*-(oon(d.)j 



. 

Digoli ... 


State Primary 

... 

22 



Jamti 

• •• 

Ditto 

1 

66 



Lamgara 

... 

Ditto 

... 1 

48 



Kheti 

••• } 

Ditto 

*** t 

22 

Chaugarklia 

... 

Chaukoli 

1 

1 

Ditto 

... ' 

44 


Barecbina 


Ditto 

... 1 

64 



Bilori 

... 1 

Ditto 

... i 

22 



Kbankar .. 

... ! 

Ditto 

... ! 

45 



Naugaon 

... 1 

Ditto 

... 1 

! 

13 

Pbaldakot 

( 

'■'i 

Jainoli ... 
Tarkbet ... 

... ! 
*** i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

... i 

30 

18 



Gangolihat 

••1 i 

Ditto 

... 

76 



Kalubiuayak 


Ditto 

• V* 

24 



Rai 

•a* 

Ditto 

... 

63 



Benina g ... 

••• 

Ditto 

... 

63 



Rawataera 

M. 

Ditto 

• t • 

58 



Dafaut ... 

• •• 

Ditto 


83 

Gangoli 

/ 

MaUun ... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

31 

\ 

Titoli ... 


Ditto 

a »f 

104 



Cbabukathal 

.•« 

Ditto 


33 



Bankot ... 


Ditto 

... 

48 



Sangaur ... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

60 



SyanKot ... 

•«* 

Ditto 


41 



Syoli 

... 

Ditto 

... 1 

1 26 



Seng ... 

... 

Ditto 


28 



Kapkot ... 

... 

Ditto 

• 0. 

26 



Papon ... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

64 



Sinoti ... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

69 

Danpur 


Baulokb ... 

... 

Ditto 

■ M. 

27 

• •• > 

Bageswar 

... 

Ditto 

... 

46 



Anitora ... 

... 

Ditto 


54 



Naugbar., 

... 

Ditto 

... 

113 



Liti 


Ditto 

... 

36 



Chora 

... 

Ditto 

... 

63 



Mabarkbola 

... 

Ditto 

... 

1 46 


i 

Tbarkot ... 

... 

Ditto 


86 


1 

Sataiiang 

... 

Ditto - 

... 

71 

Shor 

••• ^ 

Kuwdar 


Ditto 

• •• 

41 



Gauriyath 

... 

Ditto 

• as 

48 


\ 

^ Gargaon 

... 

Ditto 

■as 

44 



Cbaupakbia 

... 

Ditto 

... 

95 

Slior 

... 

Bbulgaou 

... 

Ditto 


63 



r Morhi 

... 

Ditto 

... 

23 

Askot 


{ Garkha ... 

... 

, .Ditto 

... 

80 


1 

t Kanali ... 

... 

1 Ditto 

... 

1 40 

j 

Sira 


i Thai 


i Ditto 


! 83 


^ Dewaltba! 


1 Ditto 


i 






APPE:»nfX. . xxiit 


LM of Schools, 1909 — (continued). 


Locality, 

School. 

Class, 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 



II. •«- Pbimabt— (conidJ) 


/ 

Burfu ... ... 

1 Primary 

51S 

Johar ..i < 

Rathi 

1 Ditto 

87 


Dor 

Ditto 

26 


Tola 

Ditto 

26 


Garbiyang 

i Ditto 

47 

Darma ... < 

N*bi 

Ditto 

29 

( 

Kuthi 

Ditto 

80 


Khetikhan 

Ditto 

60 


Joshyura... ... 

Ditto 

25 


Pania 

Ditto 

21 


Chainpawat 

Ditto 

66 


Dyartoli .. 

Ditto .„ 

44 


Birgnl ... ... 

Ditto 

5 


Karnkarayat 

Ditto .,. 

75 

Kali Kuma^n ( 

Wardakhan 

Ditto 

28 


Regru ... 

Ditto 

19 


Cliamdowal 

Ditto ... 

32 


Kbatora .. 

Ditto 

16 


Majpipal 

Ditto 

17 


Jankaudc 

Ditto ... 

81 


Cbaiira ... 

Ditto 

14 

\ 

Hitliakhal 

Ditto ... 

44 



Atdbd Schools. 


/ 

Simalkot 

Aided 

21 


Ch*»upakhia ... 

Dj. 

22 


Susera ... 

Do. ... 

15 


Pithoragarh 

Do. 

142 


Bans 

Du. ... ... 

29 


Jakbpurau 

Do. 

27 

Shor ... ' 

Barabcg ... 

Do, 

39 


Kuitar ... ... 

Do. 

81 


Dungrakot 

Do. 

29 


Rorbi Pali 

Do. 

38 


Chaodak 

Do. 

44 


Baralu ... ... 

Do. 

26 


Gurang Chaur 

Do. 

87 


Singali ... 

Do. 

26 

1 

Gwalgaon 

Do. 

87 

I 1 

Malan ... ... 

Do. 

26 

Aakot ... v i 

Balvrakot 

Do. 

24 

1 

Askot 

Do. 

48 

. i 

Khcla ... 

Do. 

36 


Dindihat 

Do. 

IS 

Gangoli 

Jakhni ... 

Do. 

■ 

14 



JiJtiv 


4tUnowt Biatrid. 







ATPEmyiX. • 


XXV 


Po8t-offiee(f, 


Name. 

PattL 

Class of rost-office. 

Bern arks. 

Almora 

Bhainskhct 

BansUscra ' 

Biusar .«» 

Bevidhura 

Bewaldbar i,. 

Bbaulcbina 

Bbunagbat 

Ganaf O-aDgoIi 
Gaogolibat 

Hawulbagh 

Janiti ... 

Lai Bazar 
liiimgara 

Majkhuli 

PanwanaQla 

S^^tia 

Sanodiar ,,, 

Syali Devi 

SonQOBwar 

Tiikula ... 

Bageswar 

Kupkot ... **, 

Loliarklitit 

Muasiari... 

Sbama 

BiTcnag ... 

J^nkiiri ... 

Nagraoli ... *** 

Thiil 

‘ Cbainpawat 

Deori 

Cbaubattia 

Lwarahat 

Bhikiasen 

Babra 

Beghat *" 

Gauai ... 

Maai ;;; ;;; 

Kansaui 

Katyur ... [\\ 

Wajula 

Lobaghat [[[ 

Pi t bora garb 

Askot ... 

Cbandagh heights Z 
Cbaupakbia 

Bevraltbal 

iLirbiyang 

Jhulaghat 

Khela*" ... 

Panikbet 

5«nikl>et.Baz.ir 

Tauakpur 

Khnaparja ... 

Malla Tikhun ... 

Palla Athaguli 
Kharahi ... ... 

Clmlsi ... ... 

Kliarabi ... 

... 

Asxi 

AUigaun... ... 

Bhoi aog 

Tallii .siunara 

Talla Salaiu ... 

Khasparja 

Wchyur ... 

Uiuni ... 
CliHiigarkha 

Malla Syimar-a 
KHmsyar 

TalLi Tikhwh 

Boravau ... 

Mill la Syiinara 

Talliia Bmpur 

Malla Danpur 

Talla Bus Johar 

Bichla Danpur 

Baraiin 

1 ... 

Nakuri ... 

Kainsyar... 

Mali .. 

Tall Charal 

Pal Bolon 

Biuni 

Malla Bora i." 

Talla Nny.a 

Walla Salt .** 

Malla Chaukot 

Palla Giwar 

Walla Gi war 

Katyur 

Katyur 

Malla Katyur ... 

Regiuban 

Khnsparja 

Askob 

Khasparja 

Talla Waldia 

Barabasi ... 



Chaudans 

Biuni 

Bo, ... ;;; 

Bbsbar’ [\ 

Hoad office. 

Branch office. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sub office. 

Branch office. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Sub office. 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Sub office. 

Branch office. 

Sub office ,,, 

Ditto. 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sub office. 

Ditto. 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sub office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Season 

office. 

Season* 

office. 


Xtvi 


rAinvora'^ lUstricL 


ROADS, 1909. 


I.-^First clats metalled Frotinoial roads, 

(i) Almorft to Ranikhet Cart Road ... ... 

(ii) Rtiuikheb Q^uiadeo Road 

JL-^Second class vnmetalled Frovineial roads, 

(i) llanibagli and Rnnikliet Cart Road 

(ii) Katbgodam and Almora Road ... 

(ill) Karuprayag to Kbairna Road ... 

(^iv) Rainnagar and Ranilcbet Cart Road ... 

I,-^First does metalled local road, 

(i) Baij Natb and Hawalbagb Cart Road ... 
//.— '/Second cluss unmetalled local roads, 

(i) Almora and Cbampawat Road 
(li) Almora and .Ihulaghiit Road 

(iii) Almora and Kbarbagar Road 

(iv) Aluio. a and Paurl Road 

(v) Askot and Barecbina Road 
(t ) Aiikot and Tanitkpur Road 
(yii) Baij Rath and Owaldam Road 
(viii) Baij Nath and Kntaimal Road 

(is) Dbunagbat and Lobagbat Road 
(a) Dwarubat and RauikUet Road 
(xi) Dal to Mahragaon Road 
(xii) J»li Moll to Marnaula Road 
(xiii) Saoli to Satiulgaon Road 

(ix) Almora to Kaibala Road 

(x) Saran to Runwagarb Road 

(xi) Riuni abort cut 

lJI,~~-Third class local roads. 

(i) Aakot to Qarbiyang Road 

(ii) Bagcawar to Baij natb Road 

(iii) Bageswar to Berinag Road 

(iv) Bagfswar to Dwarabat Road ... 

(v) Bageswar to Mawani Road 

(vi) Baitalghat to Tarakhet Road ... 

(vii) Baitalghat to Bbikiasen Road ... 

(viii) Charon g to Devidhura Road ... 

(ix) Dewalthal to Kanaticbina Road 

(x) Darma to Khcla Road 

(xi) Dwarabat to Sarainkhot Road . . 

(xii) Dyarigbat to Majkhali Road 
(xiii) Oargla to Mi lain Road 
(xiv) Gbauiakhal to Hawalbagb Road... 

(XV) Hawalbagb to Junlabagh Road ... 

(xvi) Kbarbagar to Pharkia Road 
(xvii) Majkbali to Someswar Road 
(xviii) Kbarbagar to Tulla Dumar Road 

(xix) Marcbnla to Sitoll Road 

(xx) Marcbnla to Moban Road 

(xxi) Moban to Panwakbal Road 
(xxli) Narain Tewari to Sltoli Road ... 

(xxilii Railakot to Udiari Road 
(xxiv) Satsiling to Tejam Road 


Miles, fur. ft. 


29 

0 

0 

1 

6 

110 

14 

4 

687 

6 

2 

89 

40 

0 

73 

47 

4 

0 

34 

0 

0 

49 

6 

480 

68 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

32 

4 

0 

61 

4 

0 

87 

2 

180 

8 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

689 

12 

0 

0 

2 

4 

530 

0 

7 

215 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

66 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

22 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

16 

0 

674 

6 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

26 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

880 

87 

0 

C 


AfPJSNOXX 


zzirii 


BO ADS, 1909— (eo»«{it<X«<). 


IIL’^Third elau local ro0i7#— (oooclnded). 

(xit) Chaukatto to Deghat Ro..d 
(xxTi) Pali to Bhikiaetin Road 
(xxTii) Dhona^bat and Daoda Eathauli Road 
(xx?iil} Oarbiyang to MallakalapNoi Road 
(xxix; Someawar Tia Takula to Binsar... 

(xxx) Jaolabag to Ghharoaj 
(xxxi) Panwanaula to Sairadeo 
Uazii i Mornanla to Mehaljhari 
(xixiii) Jainti to Mornanla ... 
ixsxiv) Kathbnria ta Deoli Khan 
(xxxv) Bhikiaaen to Ranikhet 
(xxxTi) Silanr to Pali 
(xxxvii) Lohaghat to Rameswar ... 

(xiXYiii) Gangolihat t6 Dharamgarh 
(xxixj Phnrkia Findari Glacier Road ... 


Miloa. fur. ft. 


8 

9 

22 

9 

13 

18 

4 
43 

5 


4 

16 

24 

4 


2 6 
11 0 


0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


f APmova l)iatrici, 


npHii 






gazetteer of alhora. 


INDEX. 


A. 


Adminiitration, 122. 
Agriculture, vxdt cultivation. 
Airi, 86i 87. 

Almora,!, 170, 199. 

Amar Singh Thapa, 188. 

Area of district^ 1. 

Arva Samaj, 92. 

Astcot, 165, 168, 209. 

Atkinson, Mr. E. T., 84, 87, l66. 
Atma Chand, Baja, 166. 


B. 


Bagoswar, 212. 

Baijnath, 213. 

Balo Kalyan Chand, Baja, 170, 217 
Bam Sah, 192. 

Baniai, 96. 

Barahmandal, 164, 169, 214. 
Barmdco, 217. 

Basket wearing, 63. 

Batten Mr. 62, 81, 142, 150. 193. 
Baz Bahadur Chand, Baja, 177. 
Bears, 29. 

Beckett, Mr., 81, 144,148. 

Boer, 152. 

Bhabar, the, 4. 83, 122, 128. 291. 
Bhainskhot, 217. 

Bharati Chand. Baja, 168, 

Bhikam Chand, Baja, 170. 
BhikiaSen,74,161,2l7. 
Bholanath, 87. 

Bhot, 149. 

Bhotias ,64, 65, 70, 97, 102. 

Bijaya Cliand, 176. 

Binsar, 218. 

Birds, 81. 

Biths, 92. 

Blanket weaving, 63. 

Borax, 67 

Boundaries of district, 1 . 
Brahmans, 93. 

Brewery, 162. 

Buddhism, 85, 92. 

Building materials, 9. 
Bungalows, 80. 

Byans, 66. 


C, 

Canals, 46. 

Castes, 92. 

Catechu, 64. 

Cattle, 85. 

Census, tide population. 
Chaimo, 88. 

Champawat, 79, 218, 219, 263. 
Chanda, l66. 

Character of the people, 110. 
Charas, 61. 163. 

Chanbattia, 26, 281. 
Ohaudbris, 125. 287. 
Chaugarkha, X68, 220 
Chitil, 27. 

Cholera, 159. 

Christianity, 90. 

Christian missions 90. 

Civil Courts, 128. 

Climate, 38, 205. 
Communications, 72. 
Condition of the people, 106. 
Consnmption, 206. 

Copper, 6. 

Courts, 133. 

Criminal, administration, 133 
Crop rotation, 48, 49. 

Crops, 49. 

Cultivation, 43. 


D. 


Danpiir, 171, 222. 

Darma, 174, 226, 

Dirma river, 4. 

Debi Chand, Rajn, 18‘\ 
Deer, 27, 28. 

Demonism, 86. 

Deputy Commissioner, 133. 
Dhakuri, 232. 

Dharchula, 4], 212. 

Dbanli river, 4, 233. 

Dip Chand, Baja, 185. 
Diseases, 156. 

Dispensaries, 166. 

District forests, 20. 

Dol, 234. 

Dome, 96. 

Doti, 166,171. 
Dwafabat,75,164,235. 



n 




E. 

Eduostion. 163. 
Elepbants, 26. 
Ethnography, 162. 
Ezoise, 161. 

Exports, 67. 

F. 

Fairs. 80, 218, 296. 
Famines, 59. 

Fanna, 

Foe simple estates, 11^. 
Pover, 168. 

Fiscal history, 186. 
Fish, 83. 

Food of tho people, 68. 
Forests, 9 — 23. 

Fruit trees, 26. 


G. 

GaMs river, 217, 238. 

Oajendra Singh Pal, Eajwar, 211. 

Game brids, 81, 82. 

Ganai, 163. 

Ganga Dut Upreti, Pandit, 96, 106, 119. 
Ganga Nath, 87. 

GmgcB river, 3. 

Gangoli, 5, 29, 168, 239. 

Oangoli hat, 243. 

Ganja, 163. 

Garbiyang, 244. 

Gardner, Lt.-Col., 190, 191. 

Gardner, Mr. E., 128, 137. 

Garhwal, 177-183, 186, 188—190. 
Garhwal forest division, 16. 

Garur Gyan Chaud, 167, 

Geology, 4. 

Ohar-jaiwain, 106. 

Ghar p'ldhan, 117. 

Ginger, 60. 

Goats, 28, 37. 

Gori, river, 4, 246. 

Goril, 87. 

Ooudge, Mr. J. E., 43, 148. 

Oumii river, 3, 247. 

Guuth, 150. 

Gurlclias, the, 180—192. 

Gurkha oppression, 191, 192. 

G-irkha rifles,- 3rd, 204. 

Gyan Chaod, Raja, 87, 179. 

H. 


Habitations, 112. 

Halil Rahmat Khan, 183, 184. 
Haldwani, 68, 72, 74. 

Harak Deb, 184—188. 

Hama, 88. 


Harvests, 49. 

Hastidal, 191, 192. 

Hastings fort, 247. 

Havralbagh, 248. 

Hoarsey, Capt. 190, 191, 

Hemp, 61, 63. 

Hemp drugs, 153. 

Hindnism, 83. 

Hindus, 92. 

Husain Khan, 171. 

I. 

Imports, 67. 

Industries, 63. 

Iron, 5. 

Irrigntion, 46. 

Islam 88. 

J. 

Jagat Cliand, Raja, 179. 

Jai Kishan, 183. 

Jayakrit Sah, Raja, 186, 
Jethoras, 98. 

Johar, 177, 249. 

Joshis, 94, 118. 

K. 

Kakar, 27. 

Kalapani, 4, 262. 

Kalbisht, 88. 

Kali, river. 3, 4. 253. 

Kali Kumaon, 164, 166, 254. 
Kali mat, 204, 268. 

Kalyan Cliand, Raja, 180. 
Kamins, 118. 

Kanungos, 125. 

Kapkot, 269. 

Katyur, 63, 164, 225. 

K^tyuris, 164, 169. 

Kliaikars, 66. 

Kliasas, 162. 

Khasiyas, 92, 163, 167, 170. 
Khati, 269. 

Khil cultivation, 43. 

Khsetrpal, 88. 

Kirati Chand, Raja, 169. 
Kiratas, 162. 

Kosi river, 215, 260. 

Kumaon, iQS. 

Kumaon forest division, 12 — 16. 
Kupheni river, 261. 

Kuthi Tankti river, 4, 261. 

L. 


Ladhiya river, 262. 
Lakhanpur, 164. 

Lakhshmi Chand, Raja, 174. 
Lai Singh, 186, 187. 

Land tenures, 64. 


Load, H. 

U)por >y.-\ ‘cin, 01 , 

■ y‘hT\}»'y^ 11 * 9 . ’ 

I ' t'irftie; iO^. 

' wu’»Une«^ 9 , 

;'- ■}>« 

Liquor, 

7;.>, ...'■‘•5J, 

Mid 2iS- 

Afah'. '• .J.-a Clmnd: V' is, 187, IgS 
Majkwali, 2 M 4 . 

Mat.r'ifa, O-'j. 

Maisrt!, 4i ‘- 

Marlsoifik^ ;A7v 
Ki-i- 

Afsi-vtclL 

ila! vin .,:. GiL. 

AiCK.’r S). IG'>, 

Miici'jf 2i'h>, 

AJiJ*. 5. 

Vii ■ '.i'*, iKK 

y ■■ ■■ •; or jol vm; 

. . •! Hi.'lh, li:, 

o[ the j< • 'uImL . , 8‘>. 
■■*.' ■'.rtwimftd'o.a, 88 - vf-.s 
v: ;f of AIiaU'D!. 

ii iOiiiui'q ;ifi.'. 

■ ■»?( viccf , :.' 7 . 

'-likr, JO::, 

2 f><L 

Lui foftfss isioji, 1^?, 

■N all, 58. ^ 

Natidal^cvi !, i 

Nayabad, 5 Jj. 

Nkoilts, Cvloji. U .i 192. 

Nil (^oaaiu^ J 7o 
Niyo-Dliur!A, ^i7. 


o. 

Oaliey, n«v K. S., 84 <*>S 8 . 

Oocu»'hU'^», 103 . 

Oinuw, 153. 


P. 

rsMifcriniJ^ llG. 

1 ‘«i. m,m,w^270, 

’.'»jiar rirui-,;:?!, 
'Aiiylm-ciiuil, 


• MarJkhu, 3 ?‘'v. 

■ ts?. ijr. ' 

; : ‘Vli ) •:, 120 , 

» •’iO. 

j rhaMiJeot, 304. ^7L 

I Pb'irr 7 s>j, 

, FhjirJc'iji: ::.ir 

{*iT»»Ur r;' :-. , G, 27.'>. ' 

. i ‘ u i , 2, 232, 273. 

h* =' 0- 276. 

15 ^?. 

; ^ 'Movv 3 ;i 4 .. 

» ••' • i.'.y ‘sy^ 

i iJ-M ii il ?^T. 

! J ■;iirv:= . I 80 , ISO. 

; r’: ioes, ;>'/. 

; i-'i Opr irtl.*;; s ir. 

r \yiuu^\r[, 27^. 


; v.vii'.*. -jy, 72. 

I » 40. • .* 

i Lsi-. .102. m, 

I * -j 94. 

j l s .'‘.Mrs, 04. 

I U>».>b>n. ;rjvA0C». 

j L rivor. is. 4, 

j ii. iJtprnng.'j r jvi V< ’c,-.< ‘..vn, .'i. yso. 

I ' . 'n.ii(^'ar '.‘.s, T 73. 

• i. iiiv li., Ij. £7, 100. IG4, 

; ^ 100. Liit, 201. .2.18. 

[ .*i.'‘nj«‘>y !g’<3. £10. 

lO-iiikliPf . .uU'o'J, 76. ^.i4. 2SCb 
; biiotelaf*, ’JC), 

i listan Oh-iud, Jiyia (o O 2 ST 
! K(3*;''rii ol'ritrhts,' i vG 
j NcV..-i-,.;i«, 

Hiwi i, 't. 

Hoads, 7:;. 

.181, 2G5. 

Budra Ch.md, Baja, 171 -174. 
j liuuia-)88. 


! ■ 8. 

I 

I Sbidabiirt., .150, 

I Sftkui^ 

I Sikti Ho ham, Jl ■;■■-■ 

I Sale of v^ivos, lU4 
St mbar, 87. 

Sanjar, 167;, 

S ira», 38, 

^arju ri7fli' 4, 283, 
S.tut*.* baat, 106. 
Saysaa#, 113 . 
S6ta,jujettt;«, i67> 

filiiicp, 37,. 

Sbib D«o, lSl-»3L(38* 



1NJ)£X. 



8hokas« 99« 

Shor, 169, 176, 286. 

Sira, 6-9, 178, 288. 

Sirtans, 65. 

Siva, 84, 212, 218. 

Slavery, 182. 

Small pox, 168i( , 

Snakes, 88. 

Snows, the, 2. 

Som Chand, 165. 

Someswar, 290. 

Stevenson, Mr. J. G., 36, 120, 242. 
Stowell, Mr. V. A., 64. 

Sual, river, 201, 216. 

Sub-divisions, 124. 

Surveys, 145. 

T. 


Tanakpur, 68, 78, 290. 
Tanakpur Bh ibvr, 123, 21)1. 
Tea, 61. 

Te jam, 296. 

Tekua, 105. 

Tenures, 84. 

Thal,296. 

Thar, 28. 

Thokdars, 118. 

Tibet, 64. 


Trees, 23—26. 

Trimul Chand, 176. 

Tristtl, 2, 

Tronp, Mr. N., 119, 282. 
Turmeric, 60. 

Turpentine, 20. 

u. 

(7dai Chand, Raj i, 87. 
Udym Chund, 168, 216. 
Udyot Chand, 178. 

Upretis, 119. 

Unta-dhura, 1, 2, 296. 

V. 

Vaccination, 168. 
Vegetables, 50. 

Vikrama Chand, Bij •, 168. 
Vishnu, 84, 86, 219, 268. 

w. 


Wages, 67. 

Wall, Major F., 33. 

Waste Imd, 66. 

Water mills, 46. 

Water works, 202. 
Weaving 03, 64. 

Weights and measures, 58. 
Wool, 63, 67. 

Y. 

yak, 30. 


Tiger., 26, 242. 

Tiwaria, 93, 209. 

Toldin., 98. 

Trade, 64 - 72. 

Traill, Mr. G. W., 10, 11, 81, 86, 89, 
106, 128, 181, 132, 135, 139, 140, 142, 
149, 163, 198, 238, 242. 

Trenetei-e of territory, 122. 







